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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


EARLY thirty years have passed since Stevenson be- 

gan to attract a circle of appreciative readers. From 
the first it was clear that the literary appreciation coin- 
cided with a personal attraction. As his fame extended, the 
admiration of readers remotest in the flesh had a tinge of 
friendship, while the inner circle could not distinguish be- 
tween their enthusiastic affection for the man and their 
cordial enjoyment of his genius. So far as the biographer 
is concerned, the identity of the two sentiments is a clear 
gain. Affection, though not a sufficient, is an almost nec- 
essary qualification for a good biography. It may be 
doubted, however, whether a man’s friends are his best 
critics. The keen eye of the candid outsider has detected 
a tacit conspiracy in this case. The circle of friends looks 
unpleasantly like a clique, trying to gain a reflex glory 
from the fame of its hero, or to make a boast of its supe- 
rior insight. 

The connection, it is true, has other dangers. The tie 
may be broken, and the rupture, it appears, cancels all 
obligations to reticence. No one can then lay on the lash 
like the old friend who knows the weak places and has, or 
fancies that he has, an injury to resent. The bitterness 
may be intelligible, and therefore, perhaps, we should excuse 
a man for relieving his feelings after this peculiar fashion. 
I cannot say that I think the result edifying; but I make 
no further comment. I would rather observe that fidelity 
to old ties is not necessarily blinding. No one can read Mr. 
Colvin’s notes upon his friend’s letters without admitting 
that his friendship has sharpened his insight. To him be- 
longs the credit of having been the first, outside the home 
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circle, to recognise Stevenson’s genius and to give encour- 
agement when encouragement was most needed. The keen 
interest enabled him to interpret both the personal and the 
artistic characteristics of his friend with a clearness which 
satisfies us of the essential fidelity of the portrait. If we 
differ from the valuation which he puts upon certain quali- 
ties, he gives essential help to perceiving them. We often 
learn more from the partisan than from the candid histo- 
rian; and in criticism, as well as in history, candour may be 
an alias for insensibility. 

It is to Mr. Colvin that I owe what is perhaps my chief 
claim to such respect as readers of a periodical may concede 
to an editor. Through his good offices, Stevenson became 
one of my contributors, and I may be allowed to boast that, 
in his case at least, I did not nip rising genius in the bud— 
the feat which, according to some young authors, represents 
the main desire of the editorial mind. Fate, however, with- 
held from me the privilege of forming such an intimacy as 
could materially bias my opinions. So far I have a negative 
qualification for answering the question which so many peo- 
ple are eager to put: what, namely, will posterity think 
about Stevenson? I am content to leave the point to pos- 
terity; but in trying to sum up my own impressions, cor- 
rected by the judgment of his closer friends and critics, I 
may contribute to the discussion of the previous question: 
what was the species, not what was the degree, of praise 
which he will receive? Friendly criticism is apt to fail 
in this direction. Euthusiasts fancy that to define a man’s 
proper sphere is to limit his merits; they assume that other 
sects are necessarily hostile, and that they must remove 
one bust from Poet’s Corner in order to make room for 
doing honour to their favourite. Such controversies lead to 
impossible problems, and attempts to find a common meas- 
ure for disparate qualities. We may surely by this time 
agree that Tennyson and Browning excelled in different 
lines without asking which line was absolutely best. That 
will always be a matter of individual taste. 

Whatever Stevenson was, he was, I think, a man of genius. 
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I do not mean to bring him under any strict definition. My 
own conception of genius has been formed by an induction 
from the very few cases which I have been fortunate enough 
to observe. I may try to describe one characteristic by 
perverting the language of one of those instances. The late 
W. K. Clifford, who had the most unmistakable stamp of 
genius, held that the universe was composed of “ mind- 
stuff.” I don’t know how that may be, but a man has genius, 
I should say, when he seems to be made of nothing but 
** mindstuff.” We of coarser make have a certain infusion 
of mind; but it is terribly cramped and held down by matter. 
What we call “thinking” is often a mechanical process 
carried on by dead formule. We work out results as a 
phonograph repeats the sound when you insert the dia- 
phragm already impressed with the pattern. The mental 
processes in the man of genius are still vital instead of 
being automatic. He has, as Carlyle is fond of repeating 
about Mirabeau, ‘‘ swallowed all formulas,” or rather, he 
is not the slave but the master of those useful intellectual 
tools. It is this pervading vitality which has marked such 
geniuses as I have known, though it assumes very various 
forms. A proposition of Euclid such as “ coaches” ham- 
mer into the head of a dunce to be reproduced by rote de- 
veloped instantly, when inserted into Clifford’s hearer, into 
whole systems of geometry. Genius of a different type was 
shown by the historian J. R. Green. You pointed out a 
bit of old wall, or a slope of down, and it immediately 
opened to him a vista of past ages, illustrating bygone 
social states and the growth of nations. So Stevenson heard 
an anecdote and it became at once the nucleus of a story, 
and he was on the spot a hero of romance plunging into a 
whole series of thrilling adventures. Connected with this, 
I suppose, is the invincible boyishness so often noticed as a 
characteristic of genius. The mind which retains its fresh- 
ness can sympathise with the child to whom the world is still 
a novelty. Both Clifford and Green were conspicuous for 
this possession of the prerogative of genius, and showed it 
both in being boyish themselves and in their intense sympathy 
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with children. Clifford was never happier thar in a child’s 
party, and Green sought relief from the dreariness of a 
clergyman’s life at the East-End by associating with the 
children of the district. Stevenson’s boyishness was not only 
conspicuous, but was the very mainspring of his best work. 
That quality cannot be shown in a mathematical dissertation 
or an historical narrative, but it is invaluable for a writer 
of romances. The singular vivacity of Stevenson’s early 
memories is shown by Mr. Balfour’s account of his infancy 
as it was sufficiently revealed in the delightful Child’s Gar- 
den. It is amusing to note that Stevenson could not even 
imagine that other men should be without this experience. 
You are indulging in “ wilful paradox,” he replied to Mr. 
Henry James. “If a man have never been” (Mr. James 
alleged that he had not been) “ on a quest for hidden treas- 
ure, it can be demonstrated that he has never been a child.” 
His scheme of life, as he puts it in a charming letter to 
Mr. Monkhouse, was to be alternately a pirate and a leader 
of irregular cavalry “ devastating whole valleys.” Some 
of us, I fear, have never been pirates; and if we were any- 
thing, were perhaps already preaching infantile sermons. 
In any case, the castle-building propensity is often so weak 
as not even to leave a trace in memory. Stevenson’s most 
obvious peculiarity was that it only strengthened with life, 
and, which is rarer, always retained some of the childish 
colouring. 

A common test—for it is surely not the essence—of 
genius is the proverbial capacity for taking pains. Stev- 
enson again illustrates the meaning of the remark. Nothing 
is easier, says a recent German philosopher, than to give 
a receipt for making yourself a good novelist. Write a 
hundred drafts, none of them above two pages long: let 
each be so expressed that every word is necessary: practice 
putting anecdotes into the most pregnant and effective 
shapes; and after ten years devoted to these and various 
subsidiary studies, you will have completed your apprentice- 
ship. Few novelists, I suppose, carry out this scheme to 
the letter; but Stevenson might have approved the spirit 
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of the advice. Nobody would adopt it unless he had the 
passion for the art, which is a presumption of genius, and 
without genius the labour would be wasted. That, indeed, 
raises one of those points which are so delightful to discuss 
because they admit of no precise solution. When people ask 
whether “ form” or.“ content,” style or matter be the most 
important, it is like asking whether order or progress should 
be the aim of a statesman, or whether strength or activity 
be most needed for an athlete. Both are essential, and 
neither excellence will supersede necessity for the other. If 
you have nothing to say, there is no manner of saying it 
well; and if not well said, your something is as good as 
nothing. 

For Stevenson, the question of style was the most press- 
ing. His mind was already, as it continued to be, swarming 
with any number of projects; he was always acting ‘* some 
fragment from his dream of human life”; the storehouse 
of his imagination was full to overflowing, and the question 
was not what to say but how to say it. Moreover, a singular 
delicacy of organisation gave him a love of words for their 
own sake; the mere sound of “ Jehovah Tsidkenu” gave 
him a thrill (it does not thrill me!); he was sensitive from 
childhood to assonance and alliteration, and in his later essay 
upon the Technical Elements of Style shows how a sentence 
in the Areopagitica involves a cunning use of the letters 
PVF. Language, in short, had to him a music independ- 
ently of its meaning. That, no doubt, is one element of 
literary effect, though without a fine ear it would be hopeless 
to decide what pleases; and the finest ear cannot lay down 
the conditions of pleasing. This precocious sensitiveness 
developed into a clear appreciation of various qualities of 
style. Like other young men, he began by imitating; tak- 
ing for models such curiously different writers as Hazlitt, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne, Montaigne, Beaude- 
laire, and Ruskin. In the ordinary cases imitation implies 
that the model is taken as a master. Milton probably meant, 
in youth, to be a second Spenser. But the variety of Stev- 
enson’s models implies an absence of strict discipleship. He 
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was trying to discover the secret which gave distinction to 
any particular style; and without adopting the manner 
would know how to apply it on occasion for any desired 
effect. How impressionable he was is curiously shown by 
his statement towards the end of his life, that he would not 
read Livy for fear of the effect upon his style. He had 
long before acquired a style of his own so distinctive that 
such a danger would strike no one else. I will not dwell 
upon its merits. They have been set forth, far better 
than I could hope to do, in Professor Raleigh’s admirable 
study. He is a critic who shares the perceptiveness of his 
author. I will only note one point. <A “ stylist ” sometimes 
becomes a mannerist; he acquires tricks of speech which 
intrude themselves inappropriately. Stevenson’s general 
freedom from this fault implies that hatred to the common- 
place formula of which I have spoken. His words are 
always alive. He came to insist chiefly upon the importance 
of condensation. ‘There is but one art,” he says, “ the 
art to omit’; or, as Pope puts it, perhaps more accurately, 
“the last and greatest art” is “the art to blot.” That is 
a corollary from the theory of the right word. <A writer 
is an “ amateur,” says Stevenson, “ who says in two sentences 
what can be said in one.” ‘The artist puts his whole mean- 
ing into one perfectly accurate line, while a feebler hand 
tries to correct one error by superposing another, and 
ends by making a blur of the whole. 

Stevenson, by whatever means, acquired not only a deli- 
cate style, but a style of his own. If it sometimes reminds 
one of models, it does not suggest that he is speaking in a 
feigned voice. I think, indeed, that this precocious pre- 
occupation with style suggests an excess of self-conscious- 
ness; a daintiness which does not allow us to forget the 
presence of the artist. But Stevenson did not yield to other 
temptations which beset the lover of exquisite form. He 
was no “ esthete” in the sense which conveys a reproach. 
He did not sympathise with the doctrine that an artist should 
wrap up himself in luxurious hedonism and cultivate indiffer- 
ence to active life. He was too much of a boy. A true 
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boy cannot be “ wsthetic.” He had “ day-dreams,” but they 
were of piracy; tacit aspirations toward stirring adventure 
and active heroism. He dreams of a future waking. Steven- 
son’s energies had to take the form of writing; and though 
he talks about his “art” a little more solemnly than one 
would wish, he betrays a certain hesitation as to its claims. 
In a late essay, he suggests that a man who has failed in 
literature should take to some “more manly way of life.” 
To “ live by pleasure,” he declares, “ is not a high calling ”; 
and he illustrates the proposition by speaking of such a life 
(not quite seriously) as a kind of intellectual prostitution. 
He laments his disqualification for active duties. This may 
be considered as the legitimate outcome of the boyish mood. 
It might have indicated a budding Nelson instead of a bud- 
ding writer of romance. 

One result was the curious misunderstanding set forth 
in the interesting letters to Mr. William Archer. Mr. 
Archer had pleased him by an early appreciation; but had 
—as Stevenson complains—taken him for a “ rosy-gilled 
zsthetico-esthete”; whereas he was really at this time a 
“ rickety and cloistered spectre.” To Mr. Archer, Steven- 
son’s optimism had seemed to indicate superabundant health 
and a want of familiarity with sorrow and sickness. A 
rheumatic fever, it was suggested, would try his philosophy. 
Mr. Archer’s hypothesis (if fairly reported) was of course 
the reverse of the fact. Stevenson’s whole career was a 
heroic struggle against disease, and it is needless to add that 
his sympathy with other sufferers was such as became an 
exquisitely sensitive nature. Neither would he admit that 
he overlooked the enormous mass of evil in the world. His 
view is characteristic. His own position as an invalid, with 
“ the circle of impotence closing very slowly but quite steadily 
round him,’ makes him indignant with the affectation of 
the rich and strong “bleating about their sorrows and the 
burthen of life.” In a world so full of evil “ one dank and 
dispirited word” is harmful, and it is the business of art 
to present gay and bright pictures which may send the reader 
on his way rejoicing. Then ingeniously turning the tahles, 
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he argues that Mr. Archer’s acceptance of pessimism shows 
him to be a happy man, “ raging at the misery of others.” 
Had his critic tried for himself ‘what unhappiness was 
like,” he would have found how much compensation it con- 
tains. He admits the correctness of one of Mr. Archer’s 
remarks, that he has “ a voluntary aversion from the painful 
sides of life.” On the voyage to the leper settlement at 
Molokai he speaks of the Zola view of the human animal; 
and upon reaching the place sees “sights that cannot be 
told and hears stories that cannot be repeated.” M. Zola 
would have managed perhaps to tell and repeat. Stevenson. 
is sickened by the spectacle but “* touched to the heart by the 
sight of lovely and effective virtues in the helpless.” The 
background of the loathsome is there; but he would rather 
dwell upon the moral beauty relieved against it. 

Stevenson might certainly claim that his optimism did not 
imply want of experience or want of sympathy. And, in- 
deed, one is inclined to ask why the question should be raised 
at all. .A man must be a very determined pessimist if he 
thinks it wrong for an artist to express moods of cheerful- 
ness or the simple joy of eventful living. We may surely 
be allowed to be sometimes in high spirits. It would require 
some courage to infer from Treasure Island that the author 
held any philosophy. Stevenson, of couse, was not a phil- 
osopher in such a sense as would have entitled him to suc- 
ceed to the chair of Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh. 
Yet it is true that he had some very strong and very char- 
acteristic convictions upon the questions in which philoso- 
phy touches the conduct of life. The early difficulties, the 
abandonment of the regular professional careers, the revolt 
against the yoke of the lesser catechism, the sentence to a 
life of invalidism enforced much reflection, some results of 
which are embodied in various essays. A curious indication , 
of the progress of thought is given in his account of the 
“books which influenced him.” It is a strangely miscel- 
laneous list. He begins with Shakespeare, Dumas, and Bun- 
yan; then comes Montaigne, always a favourite; next, “ in 
order of time,” the Gospel according to St. Matthew; and 
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then Walt Whitman. By an odd transition (as he observes’ 
elsewhere) Walt Whitman’s influence blends with that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. ‘ I should be much of a hound,” he says, 
“if I lost my gratitude to Herbert Spencer.”? Next comes 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe—though there is no one whom he 
“less admires than Goethe.” Martial, Marcus Aurelius, 
Wordsworth, and Mr. G. Meredith’s Egoist follow, and he 
notes that an essay of Hazlitt “ on the spirit of obligation ” 
formed a “ turning-point in his life.” One would have been 
glad of a comment upon the last, for the essay is one in 
which Hazlitt shows his most cynical side, and explains how 
frequently envy and selfishness are concealed under a pre- 
tence of conferring obligations. Stevenson, perhaps, took 
it as he took Mr. Meredith’s novel, for an ethical lecture, 
revealing the Protean forms of egoism more or less common 
to us all. 

Stevenson clearly was not one of the young gentlemen 
who get up a subject systematically. He read as chance 
and curiosity dictated. A new author did not help him to 
fill up gaps in a theory ; but became a personal friend, throw- 
ing out pregnant hints and suggesting rapid glances from 
various points of view into different aspects of life. Each 
writer in turn carried on a lively and suggestive conversa- 
tion with him; but he cares little for putting their remarks 
into the framework of an abstract theory. He does not 
profess to form any judgment of Mr. Spencer’s system; he 
is content to find him “ bracing, manly, and honest.” He 
feels the ethical stimulant. He is attracted by all writers 
whose words have the ring of genuine first-hand convictior ; 
who reveal their own souls—with a good many defects, it 
may be, but at least bring one into contact with a bit of 
real, unsophisticated human nature. He can forgive Walt 
Whitman’s want of form, and rejoice in the “barbaric 
yawp ” which utterly rejects and denounces effete conven- 
tionalism. What he hates above all is the Pharisee. ‘ Re- 
spectability,” he says in Lay Morals, is “ the deadliest gag 
and wet blanket that can be laid on man.” He is, that is 
to say, a Bohemian; but he is a Bohemian who is tempered 
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for good or (as some critics would say) for bad by morality 
and the lesser catechism. He sympathises with Whitman’s 
combination of egoism and altruism. “ Morality has been 
ceremoniously extruded at the door (by Whitman) only to 
be brought in again by the window.” So Stevenson’s Bo- 
hemianism only modifies without obliterating his moral preju- 
dices. Scotsman as he was to the verge of fanaticism, he 
refused to shut his eyes to the coarser elements in the national 
idol. The Lay Morals is specially concerned with the dan- 
ger of debasing the moral currency. In spirit the Chris- 
tian principles are absolutely right; but as soon as they 
are converted into an outward law, the spirit tends to be 
superseded by the letter, and the hypocrite finds a convenient 
shelter under the formula which has parted company from 
the true purpose. An interesting bit of autobiography is 
made to illustrate the point. ‘“ Thou shalt not steal,” he 
says, is a good rule; but what is stealing? Something is 
to be said for the communist theory that property is theft. 
While his father was supporting him at the University, where 
he was surrounded by fellow-students whose lives were 
cramped by poverty, he considered that this allowance could 
be excusable only when regarded as a loan advanced by 
mankind. He lived as sparingly as he could, grudged him- 
self all but necessaries, and hoped that in time he might 
repay the debt by his services. 

No very definite conclusion was to emerge from such spec- 
ulation. Stevenson was to become a novelist, not a writer 
of systematic treatises upon ethics or sociology. The im- 
pulses, however, survived in various forms. Everywhere 
we find that man has yet aspirations and imperfect virtues. 
“Of all earth’s meteors,” be says, ‘‘ here, at least, is the 
most strange and consoling; that this ennobled lemur, this 
hair-crowned bubble of the dust, this inheritor of a few years 
and sorrows, should yet deny himself his rare delights and add 
to his frequent pains and live for an ideal, however miscon- 
ceived.” This view implies his sympathy with the publican 
as against the Pharisee. We should cherish whatever aspira- 
tions may exist, even in the pot-house or the brothel, instead 
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of simply enforcing conformity to the law. We should like 
the outcast because he is, after all, the really virtuous person. 
To teach a man blindly to obey public opinion is to “dis- 
credit in his eyes the one authoritative voice of his own soul. 
He may be a docile citizen; he will never be a man.” The 
sanctity of the individual in this sense explains, perhaps, 
what was the teaching in which Walt Whitman and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer seemed to him to coincide. 

The “ philosophy ” is the man. It is the development of 
the old boyish sentiment. Disease and trouble might do 
their worst ; the career of the “‘ pirate,”’ or even more credita- 
ble forms of the adventurous, might be impracticable; but at 
least he could meet life gallantly, find inexhaustible interest 
even in trifling occupations when thrown upon his back by 
ill-health, and cheer himself against temptations to pessi- 
mistic melancholy by sympathy with every human being who 
showed a touch of the heroic spirit. His essay upon the old 
Admirals is characteristic. His heart goes out to Nelson, 
with his “ peerage or Westminster Abbey,” and even more to 
the four marines of the Wager, abandoned of necessity to a 
certain death, but who yet, as they watched their comrades 
pulling away, gave three cheers and cried, “‘ God bless the 
King!” In #s Triplez he gives the same moral with a closer 
application to himself: 

“Tt is best,” he says, *‘ to begin your folio; even if the 
doctor does not give you a year, even if he hesitates about a 
month, make one brave push, see what can be finished in a 
week. . . . All who have meant good work with their 
whole heart have done good work, although they may die 
before they have the time to sign it. . . . Life goes 
down with a better grace foaming in full tide over a preci- 
pice, than miserably struggling to an end in sandy deltas.” 
That, he explains, is the true meaning of the saying about 
those whom the gods love. At whatever age death may come, 
_ the man who dies so dies young. 

This gallant spirit, combined with extraordinarily quick 
and vivid sympathy, gives, I think, a main secret of the 
charm which endeared Stevenson both to friends and readers. 
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His writings showed anything but the insensibility to human 
sorrows of the jovial, full-blooded athlete. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that if he did not ignore the darker side of 
things, he disliked dwelling upon it or admitting the necessity 
of surrender to melancholy, or even incorporating such 
thoughts in your general view of life. In some of his early 
work, especially in Ordered South, his first published essay, 
and in Will o’ the Mill, a different note of sentiment is 
sounded. The invalid ordered south is inclined to console 
himself by reflecting that he is “ one too many in the world.” 
This, says Stevenson in a later note, is a “‘ very youthful 
view.” As prolonged life brings more interests, the thought 
that we cannot play out our part becomes more, not less, 
painful. To some of us, I fear, every year that we live 
only emphasises our insignificance. To Stevenson such 
resignation savoured of cowardice. Waéll o’ the Mill is cer- 
tainly one of his most finished and exquisite pieces of work. 
He told Mr. Balfour that it was written as an ‘* experiment.” 
His own favourite doctrine was that “ acts may be forgiven, 
but not even God can forgive the hanger back”; Will o’ the 
Mill was written “to see what could be said in support of 
the opposite theory.” The essay suggests the influence of 
Hawthorne and shows a similar skill in symbolising a cer- 
tain mood. It implies, no doubt, a capacity for so far 
assuming the mood as to make it harmonious or self-con- 
sistent; but I cannot perceive that it makes it attractive. 
Translated into vulgar realism, Will would be a stout inn- 
keeper, who will not risk solid comfort by marrying the 
girl whom he likes. He hardly loves her. He prefers to 
help his guests to empty his cellar. Will lives in so vague 
a region that we do not test him as we should in real life; 
but, after all, the story affects me less as an apology than 
as a satire. If that be really all that can be said for the 
prudential view of life, it is surely as contemptible as Steven- 
son thought the corresponding practice. He has a little 
grudge against Matthew Arnold, whose general merits he 
acknowledges, for having introduced him to Obermann, for 
in Obermann he finds only “ inhumanity.” The contrast is 
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shown, as Professor Raleigh points out, by Arnold’s poem on 
the Grande Chartreuse and Stevenson’s Our Lady of the 
Snows. Arnold is tempted for the time to seek peace among 
the recluses, though he cannot share their belief. Stevenson 
“treats them” to a sharp remonstrance. He prefers to be 
“up and doing.” He warns them that the Lord takes de- 
light in deeds, and approves those who— 


Still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 


‘* Perhaps,” he concludes, 


Our cheerful general on high 
With careless look may pass you by. 


If I had to accept either estimate as complete I should 
agree with Stevenson. Yet Stevenson’s attitude shows his 
limitations. ‘The sentiment which makes men ascetic monks ; 
the conviction of the corruption of mankind, of the futility 
of all worldly pleasures; the reunuciation of the active duties 
of life; and the resolute trampling upon the flesh as the 
deadly enemy of the spirit, may strike us as cowardly and 
immoral, or at best represents Milton’s “fugitive and 
cloistered virtue.” Still it is mood which has been so con- 
spicuous in many periods that it is clearly desirable to 
recognise whatever appeal it contained to the deeper in- 
stincts of humanity. Matthew Arnold recurred fondly but 
provisionally to the peacefulness and harmony of the old 
order of conception, though he was as convinced as anyone 
that it rested on a decayed foundation. The enlightenment 
of the species is, of course, desirable, and may lead ultimately 
to a more satisfactory solution; but for the moment its de- 
structive and materialising tendencies justify a tender 
treatment of the survival of the old ideal. Stevenson was 
no bigot, and could most cordially admire the Catholic spirit 
as embodied in the heroism of a Father Damien. But when 
it took this form of simple renunciation it did not appeal to 
him. In fact, it corresponds to the kind of pessimism which 
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was radically uncongenial. Life, for him, is, or can be made, 
essentially bright and full of interest. He agrees with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that it is a duty to be happy; and to be 
happy not by crushing your instincts but by finding employ- 
ment for them. Confined to his bed and sentenced to silence, 
he could still preserve his old boyishness; even his childish 
amusements. ‘We grown people,” he says in an essay, 
“can tell ourselves a story, give and take strokes till the 
bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, fall, and die; all the 
while sitting quietly by the fire or lying prone in bed ”— 
whereas a child must have a toy sword or fight with a bit 
of furniture. Indeed, he was not above toys in later days. 
He spent a large part of one winter, as Mr. Balfour tells 
us, building with toy bricks; and beginning to join in a 
schoolboy’s amusement of tin soldiers, developed an elaborate 
“war game” which occupied many hours at Davos. 

We can understand why Symonds called him “ sprite.” 
The amazing vitality which kept him going under the most 
depressing influences was combined with the “ sprite’s ” 
capricious and, to most adults, unintelligible modes of spend- 
ing superfluous energy. Whatever he took up, serious or 
trifling,—novel writing, childish toys, or even, for a time, 
political agitation,—he threw his whole soul into it as if it 
were the sole object of existence. He impressed one at first 
sight as a man whose nerves were always in a state of over- 
tension. Baxter says that Cromwell was a man “ of such 
a vivacity, hilarity, and alacrity as another man hath when 
he hath drunken a cup too much.” * Stevenson—not very 
like Cromwell in other respects—seemed to find excitement 
a necessity of existence. He speaks to a correspondent of 
the timidity of youth. “TI was,” he says, “a particularly 
brave boy ”-—ready to plunge into rash adventures, but “ in 
fear of that strange, blind machinery in which I stood. I 
fear life still,” he adds, and * that terror for an adventurer 
like myself is one of the chief joys of living.” Terror keeps 
one wide awake and highly strung. Inextinguishable play- 

* A similar remark was made about Ninon de l’Enclos. They make a 
queer trio, 
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fulness, with extraordinary quickness of sympathy; an 
impulsiveness which means accessibility to every generous 
and heroic nature; and a brave heart in a feeble body, 
ought to be, as they are, most fascinating qualities. But 
it is true that they imply a limitation. So versatile a 
nature, glancing off at every contact, absorbed for the 
moment by every impulse, has not much time for listening 
to the ‘ Cherub Contemplation.” Stevenson turns from 
“the painful aspects of life,” not from the cowardice which 
refuses to look one in the face, but from the courage 
which manages not to turn us a counter-irritant. His “ view 
of life,” he says, “is essentially the comic and the roman- 
tically comic.” He loves, as he explains, the comedy “ which 
keeps the beauty and touches the terrors of life ”; which tells 
its story “not with the one eye of pity but with the two 
of pity and mirth.” We should arrange our little drama so 
that, without ignoring the tragic element, the net outcome 
may be a state of mind in which the terror becomes, as 
danger became to Nelson, a source of joyous excitement. 
What I have so far said has more direct application to 
the essayist than to the novelist ; and to most readers, I sup- 
pose, the novelist is the more interesting of the two. As 
an essayist, however, Stevenson becomes an unconscious critic 
of the stories. The essays define the point of view adopted 
by the story-teller. One quality is common to all his writ- 
ings. The irrepressible youthfulness must be remembered 
to do justice to the essays. We must not ask for deep 
thought employed upon long experience; or expect to be 
impressed, as we are impressed in reading Bacon, by aphor- 
isms in whch the wisdom of a lifetime seems to be concen- 
trated. We admire the quick feeling, the dexterity and 
nimbleness of intellect. The thought of “* Crabbed Age and 
Youth ” is obvious enough, but the performance reminds us 
of Robin Oig in Kidnapped. He repeated the air played 
by Alan Breck, but “ with such ingenuity and sentiment, with 
so odd a fancy and so quick a knack in the grace-notes that 
I was amazed to hear him.” Stevenson’s “ grace-notes ” 
give fresh charm to the old theme. The critical essays, 
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again, may not imply a very wide knowledge of literature 
or familiarity with orthodox standards of judgment. They 
more than atone for any such defects by the freshness and 
the genuine ring of youthful enthusiasm. I am hopelessly 
unable, for example, to appreciate Walt Whitman. Steven- 
son himself only regretted that he had qualified his en- 
thusiasm by noticing too pointedly some of his author’s 
shortcomings. The shortcomings still stick in my throat; but 
if I cannot catch the enthusiasm my dulness is so far enlight- 
ened that I can partly understand why Whitman fascinated 
Stevenson and other good judges. That, at least, is so much 
clear gain. To read Stevenson’s criticisms is like revisiting 
a familiar country with a young traveller who sees it for the 
first time. He probably makes some remarks that we have 
heard before; but he is capable of such a thrill of surprise 
as Keats received from Chapman’s Homer. 

The “love of youth,” says Mr. Henry James in an ad- 
mirable essay, “is the beginning and end of Stevenson’s 
message.” Mr. James was writing before Stevenson’s last 
publications, and was thinking specially perhaps of T'reasure 
Island. Now to me, I confess,—for I fear that it is a con- 
fession,—T'reasure Island is the one story which I can ad- 
mire without the least qualification or reserve. The aim may 
not be the highest, but it is atttained with the most thorough 
success. It may be described as a ‘‘ message” in the sense 
that it appeals to the boyish element. Stevenson has de- 
scribed the fit of inspiration in which he wrote it. He had 
a schoolboy for audience; his father became a schoolboy to 
collaborate; and when published it made schoolboys of Glad- 
stone and of the editor of the “ cynical” Saturday Review. 
We believe in it as we believe in Robinson Crusoe. My only 
trouble is that I have always thought that, had I been in 
command of the Hispaniola, I should have adopted a different 
line of defence against the conspirators. My plan would 
have spoilt the story, but I regret the error as I regret cer- 
tain real blunders which were supposed to have changed the 
course of history. I have always wondered that, after such 
a proof of his powers of fascination, Stevenson should only 
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That book, we are told, was also written in a fit of inspira- 
tion, suggested by dreaming a “ fine bogey tale.” The pub- 
lic liked it because it became an allegory—a circumstance, 
I fear, which does not attract me. But considered as a 
* bogey tale,” able to revive the old thrill of delicious horror 
in one who does not care for psychical research, it has the 
same power of carrying one away by its imaginative inten- 
sity. These masterpieces in their own way suggest one 
remark. Mr. Balfour points out that Stevenson did an 
enormous quantity of work, considering not only his ill- 
health, but the fact that he often worked very slowly, that 
he destroyed many sketches, and that he rewrote some articles 
as often as seven or eight times. Thanks to his “ dire in- 
dustry,” as he said himself, he had “ done more with smaller 
gifts ” (one must excuse the modest formula), “ than almost 
any man of letters in the world.” This restless energy, how- 
ever, did not mean persistent labour upon one task; but a 
constant alternation of tasks. When inspiration failed him 
for one book, he took up another, and waited for the fit to 
return. One result is that there is often a want of con- 
tinuity, when his stories do not, as in Treasure Island, repre- 
sent a single uninterrupted effort. 

Stevenson was fond of discussing the classification of 
novels. He contrasts the “novel of adventure,” the novel 
of character, and the dramatic novel. Properly speaking, 
this is not a classification of radically different species, but 
an indication of the different sources of interest upon which 
a novelist may draw. “ Adventure” need not exclude 
“ character.” <A perfect novel might accept, with a change 
of name, Mr. Meredith’s title, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
The facts are interesting, because they show character in 
the crucible; and the character displays itself most forcibly 
by the resulting action. A complete fusion, however, is no 
doubt rare, and requires consummate art. Treasure Island, 
of course, is a pure novel of adventure. It satisfies what he 
somewhere describes as the criterion of a good “ romance.” 
The writer and his readers throw themselves into the events, 
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enjoy the thrilling excitement, and do not bother themselves 
with questions of psychology. Treaswre Island, indeed, con- 
tains Silver, whe, to my mind, is his most successful hero. 
But Silver incarnates the spirit in which the book is to be 
read; the state of mind in which we accept genial good 
humour as a complete apology for cold-blooded murder. 
Piracy is for the time to be merely one side of the game; and 
in a serious picture of human life, which of course is out. of 
our sphere, we should have required a further attempt to 
reconcile us to the psychological monstrosity. In the later 
stories we assume that the adventurers are to be themselves 
interesting as well as the adventure. Still, the story is to 
hold the front place. We may come to be attracted to the 
problems of character presented by the author, but the de- 
velopment of the story must never for a moment be sacrificed 
to expositions of the sentiments. We must not expect from 
Stevenson such reflections as Thackeray indulges upon the 
“Vanity of Vanities,” or a revelation, such as George Eliot 
gives in T'he Mill on the Floss, of the inner life of the heroine. 
Either method may be right for its own purpose; and I mean 
so far only to define, not to criticise, Stevenson’s purpose. 
It is not only possible to tell a story in Stevenson’s manner, 
* cutting off the flesh off the bones ” of his stories, as he says, 
and yet to reveal the characters; but critics who object to all 
intrusions of the author as commentator hold this to be the 
most legitimate and effective method. Here, however, the 
limitation means something more than a difference of method. 

I do not think, to speak frankly, that any novelist of 
power comparable to his has created so few living and at- 
tractive characters. In the Master of Baliantrae, the 
younger brother, who is blackmailed by the utterly reprobate 
Master, ought surely to be interesting instead of being sim- 
ply sullen and dogged. In the later adventures, we are 
invited to forgive him on the ground that his brain has 
been affected; but the impression upon me is that he is sacri- 
ficed throughout to the interests of the story. He is cramped 
in character because a man of any real strength would have 
broken the meshes upon which the adventure depends. The 
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curious exclusion of women is natural in the purely boyish 
stories, since to a boy woman is simply an incumbrance upon 
reasonable modes of life. I cannot feel, to say the truth, 
that in any of these stories I am really living among human 
beings with whom, apart from their adventures, I can feel any 
very lively affection or antipathy. Mr. Balfour praises Stev- 
enson for his sparing use of the pathetic. That is to apolo- 
gise for a weakness on the ground that it is not the opposite 
weakness. It is quite true that an excessive use of pathos is 
offensive, but it is equally true that a power of appealing to 
our sympathies by genuine pathos is a mark of the highest 
power in fiction. The novelist has to make us feel that it 
is a necessity, not a mere luxury, that he is forced to weep, 
not weeping to exhibit his sensibility; but to omit it alto- 
gether is to abnegate one of his chief functions. That 
Stevenson’s feelings, far from being cold, were abnormally 
keen, can be doubted by no one; but his view of fiction keeps 
him out of the regions in which pathos is appropriate. Any 
way, I feel that there is a whole range of sentiment familiar 
to other writers which Stevenson rarely enters or even 
touches. 

The character to which I am generally referred as a 
masterpiece is that of Alan Breck. Mr. Henry James 
speaks of that excellent Highlander as a psychological tri- 
umph, and regards him as a study of the passion for glory. 
Mr. James speaks with authority; and I will admit that he 
is a very skilful combination of the hero and the braggart— 
qualities which are sometimes combined, as they were to some 
degree in Nelson and Wolfe. Somehow, perhaps because I 
am not a Gael, I can never feel that he is fully alive. He 
suggests to me the artist’s study, not the man who appeals 
to us because his creator has really thrown himself un- 
reservedly into the part. When I compare him, for example, 
with Dugald Dalgetty (I must venture a comparison for 
once) he seems to illustrate the difference between skilful con- 
struction and genial intuition. He may suggest one other 
point. Scott was for Stevenson the “ King of the Roman- 
ticists.” Romance, as understood by Scott, meant among 
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other things the attempt to revive a picture of old social 
conditions. He was interested, in his own phraseology, 
in the contrast between ancient and modern manners, 
and his favourite periods are those in which the feudal 
ideals came into conflict with the more modern commer- 
cial state. This interest often interferes with his art as 
a story-teller. The hero of Waverley, for example, is 
a mere walking letter of introduction to Fergus Maclvor, 
the type of a chief of a clan modified by modern civilisation. 
The story halts in order to give us a full portrait of the 
state of things in which a semi-barbarous order was con- 
fronted with the opposing forces. Scott, in fact, began 
from a profound interest in the social phenomena (to use a 
big word) around him. He was full of the legends, the 
relics of the old customs and ways of thought, but was also 
a lawyer and a keen politician. His story-telling often 
represents a subordinate aim. Stevenson just reverses the 
process. He started as an “artist,” abnormally sensitive 
to the qualities of style and literary effect to which Scott 
was audaciously indifferent. His first interest is in any scene 
or story which will fit in with his artistic purposes. Life 
swarmed with themes for romances, as rivers are made to 
supply canals. The attitude is illustrated by his incursions 
into politics. He was stirred to wrath by Mr. Gladstone’s 
desertion (as he thought it) of Gordon, and could not after- 
wards write a letter to the guilty statesman because he would 
have had to sign himself “ Your fellow-criminal in the sight 
of God.” He was roused by the boycotting of the Curtin 
family to such a degree that he could scarcely be withheld 
from settling on their farm to share their dangers and stir 
his countrymen to a sense of shame. His righteous indig- 
nation in the case of Father Damien, and the zeal with which 
he threw himself into the Samoan troubles, are equally in 
character. ‘The small scale of the Samoan business made it 
a personal question. He came to the conclusion, however, 
that politics meant “the darkest, most foolish, and most 
random of human employments,” and though he had an 
aversion to Gladstone, had no definite political creed. Po- 
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litical strife, that is, only touched him when some individual 
case appealed to the chivalrous sentiment. 

In the same way the story of the clans interests him by 
its artistic capabilities. The flight of Alan Breck gave an 
opportunity, seized with admirable skill, for a narrative 
of exciting adventure; and he takes full advantage of 
picturesque figures in the history of his time. But one pe- 
culiarity is significant. The adventure turns upon a mur- 
der which, according to him, was not committed, though 
certainly not disapproved, by Alan Breck. Now, complicity 
in murder, or, let us say, homicide, is a circumstance of some 
importance. Before landlord-shooting is regarded as a 
venial or a commendable practice we ought to be placed at 
the right point of view to appreciate it. We cannot take 
it as easily as Mr. Silver took piracy. We should see enough 
of ‘the evictions or of the social state of the clansmen to 
direct our sympathies. No doubt if Stevenson had insisted 
upon such things, he would have written a different book. 
He would have had to digress from the adventures and to 
introduce characters irrelevant in that sense, who might 
have been types of the classes of semi-civilised society. Per- 
haps the pure story of adventure is a better thing. I only 
say that it involves the omission of a great many aspects of 
life which have been the main pre-occupation of novelists of 
a different class. Stevenson once told Mr. Balfour that a 
novelist might devise a plot and find characters to suit, or 
he might reverse the process; or finally, he might take a 
certain atmosphere and get “both persons and actions to 
express it.” He wrote the Merry Men as embodying the 
sentiment caused by a sight of a Scottish island. That, 
indeed, is an explanation of some of his most skilful pieces 
of work, and the South Seas as well as his beloved country 
gave materials for such “ impressionist ” pictures. But be- 
sides the atmosphere of scenery, there is what may be called 
the social atmosphere. To reproduce the social atmosphere 
of a past epoch is the aim—generally missed—of the histori- 
cal novelist; but it is the prerogative of the more thoughtful 
novelist to set before you in concrete types, not only per- 
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sonal character, but the moral and intellectual idiosyncrasies 
of the epoch, whether remote or contemporary. The novel- 
ist is not to lecture; but the great novels give the very age 
and body of the time “its form and feature.” I wili give 
no instances because they would be superfluous and also 
because they would suggest a comparison which I would 
rather exclude as misleading. That is the element which 
is absent from Stevenson’s work. 

The affection which Stevenson inspires needs no justifica- | 
tion. The man’s extraordinary gallantry, his tender-hearted- 
ness, the chivalrous interest so easily aroused by any touch 
of heroism, the generosity shown in his hearty appreciation 
of possible rivals, are beyond praise. His rapid glances at 
many aspects of life show real insight and singular delicacy, 
a sensibility of moral instinct, and the thought is expressed 
or gently indicated with the most admirable literary tact. 
The praise of versatility again is justified by the variety 
of themes which he has touched, always with vivacity and 
often with a masterly handling within certain limits. When 
panegyrics, dwelling upon these topics, have been most un- 
reservedly accepted, it is a mistake to claim incompatible 
merits. The “ Bohemian,”—taking Stevenson’s version of 
the character,—the man who looks from the outside upon 
the ordinary humdrum citizen, may be a very fascinating 
personage; but he really lacks something. Delighted with 
the exceptional and the picturesque, he has less insight into 
the more ordinary and, after all, most important springs of 
action. The excitable temperament, trying to stir every 
moment of life with some thrill of vivid feeling, and dream- 
ing adventures to fill up every interstice of active occupa- 
tion, is hardly compatible with much reflection. The writer 
whose writing is the outcome of long experience, who has 
brooded long and patiently over the problems of life, who 
has tried to understand the character of his fellows and 
to form tenable ideals for himself, may not have accepted 
any systematic philosophy ; but he represents the impression 
made by life upon a thoughtful mind, and has formed some 
sort of coherent and often professedly interesting judgment 
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upon its merits. He is sometimes a bore, it is true; but 
sometimes, too, we have experience which is ripe without 
being mouldy. The rapid, vivid “ sprite,” the natural Bo- 
hemian impinging upon society at a dozen different parts, 
turning from the painful aspects of life, and from the first 
considering life as intended to suggest romance rather than 
romance as reflecting life, could not possibly secrete that 
kind of wisdom. He had a charm of his own, and I do not 
inquire whether it was better or worse; I only think that we 
do him injustice when we claim merits belonging to a 
different order. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 


ACROSS THE PLAINS 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF AN EMIGRANT BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 


ONDAY.—It was, if I remember rightly, five o’clock 
when we were all signalled to be present at the Ferry 
Depot of the railroad. An emigrant ship had arrived at 
New York on the Saturday night, another on the Sunday 
morning, our own on Sunday afternoon, a fourth early on 
Monday; and as there is no emigrant train on Sunday, a 
great part of the passengers from these four ships was 
concentrated on the train by which I was to travel. There 
was a babel of bewildered men, women, and children. The 
wretched little booking office, and the baggage-room, which 
was not much larger, were crowded thick with emigrants, 
and were heavy and rank with the atmosphere of dripping 
clothes. Open carts full of bedding stood by the half hour 
in the rain. The officials loaded each other with recrimina- 
tions. A bearded, mildewed little man, whom I take to have 
been an emigrant agent, was all over the place, his mouth 
full of brimstone, blustering and interfering. It was plain 
that the whole system, if system there was, had utterly broken 
down under the strain of so many passengers. 

My own ticket was given me at once, and an oldish man, who 
preserved his head in the midst of this turmoil, got my bag- 
gage registered, and counselled me to stay quietly where I 
was till he should give me the word to move. [I had taken 
along with me a small valise, a knapsack, which I carried on 
my shoulders, and in the bag of my railway rug the whole of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, in six fat volumes. 
It was as much as I could carry with convenience even for 
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short distances, but it insured me plenty of clothing, and 
the valise was at that moment, and often after, useful for a 
stool. Iam sure I sat for an hour in the baggage-room, and 
wretched enough it was; yet, when at last the word was passed 
to me and I picked up my bundles and got under way, it 
was only to exchange discomfort for downright misery and 
danger. 

I followed the porters into a long shed reaching downhill 
from West Street to the river. It was dark, the wind blew 
clean through it from end to end; and here I found a great 
block of passengers and baggage, hundreds of one and tons 
of the other. I feel I shall have a difficulty to make myself 
believed ; and certainly the scene must have been exceptional, 
for it was too dangerous for daily repetition. It was a 
tight jam; there was no fairway through the mingled mass 
of brute and living obstruction. Into the upper skirts of 
the crowd porters, infuriated by hurry and overwork, clove 
their way with shouts. I may say that we stood like sheep, 
and that the porters charged among us like so many maddened 
sheep-dogs; and I believe these men were no longer answera- 
ble for their acts. It mattered not what they were carry- 
ing, they drove straight into the press, and when they could 
get no farther, blindly discharged their barrowful. With 
my own hand, for instance, I saved the life of a child as it 
sat upon its mother’s knee, she sitting on a box; and since 
I heard of no accident, I must suppose that there were many 
similar interpositions in the course of the evening. It will 
give some idea of the state of mind to which we were reduced 
if I tell you that neither the porter nor the mother of the 
child paid the least attention to my act. It was not till some 
time after that I understood what I had done myself, for 
to ward off heavy boxes seemed at the moment a natural 
incident of human life. Cold, wet, clamour, dead opposition 
to progress, such as one encounters in an evil dream, had 
utterly daunted the spirits. We had accepted this purga- 
tory as a child accepts the conditions of the world. For 
my part, I shivered a little, and my back ached wearily ; but 
I believe I had neither a hope nor a fear, and all the activities 
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of my nature had become tributary to one massive sensation 
of discomfort. 

At length, and after how long an interval I hesitate to 
guess, the crowd began to move, heavily straining through 
itself. About the same time some lamps were lighted, and 
threw a sudden flare over the shed. We were being filtered 
out into the river boat for Jersey City. You may imagine 
how slowly this filtering proceeded, through the dense, chok- 
ing crush, everyone overladen with packages or children, and 
yet under the necessity of fishing out his ticket by the way; 
but it ended at length for me, and I found myself on deck 
under a flimsy awning and with a trifle of elbow room to 
stretch and breathe in. This was on the starboard; for the 
bulk of the emigrants stuck hopelessly on the port side, by 
which we had entered. In vain the seamen shouted them to 
move on, and threatened them with shipwreck. These poor 
people were under a spell of stupor, and did not stir a foot. 
It rained as heavily as ever, but the wind now came in sudden 
claps and capfuls, not without danger to a boat so badly 
ballasted as ours; and we crept over the river in the darkness, 
trailing one paddle in the water like a wounded duck, and 
passed ever and again by huge, illuminated steamers running 
many knots, and heralding their approach by strains of 
music. The contrast between these pleasure embarkations 
and our own grim vessel, with her list to port and her freight 
of wet and silent emigrants, was of that glaring description 
which we count too obvious for the purposes of art. 

The landing at Jersey City was done in a stampede. I 
had a fixed sense of calamity, and to judge by conduct, the 
same persuasion was common to us all. A panic selfishness, 
like that produced by fear, presided over the disorder of 
our landing. People pushed, and elbowed, and ran, their 
families following how they could. Children fell, and were 
picked up to be rewarded by a blow. One child, who had lost 
her parents, screamed steadily and with increasing shrillness, 
as though verging towards a fit; an official kept her by him, 
but no one else seemed so much as to remark her distress; and 
I am ashamed to say that I ran among the rest. I was so 
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weary that I had twice to make a halt and set down my 
bundles in the hundred yards or so between the pier and the 
railway station, so that I was quite wet by the time that I 
got under cover. There was no waiting-room, no refresh- 
ment room; the cars were locked; and for at least another 
hour, or so it seemed, we had to camp upon the draughty, 
gaslit platform. Isat on my valise, too crushed to observe my 
neighbours; but as they were all cold, and wet, and weary, 
and driven stupidly crazy by the mismanagement to which we 
had been subjected, I believe they can have been no happier 
than myself. I bought half a dozen oranges from a boy, 
for oranges and nuts were the only refection to be had. 
As only two of them had even a pretense of juice, I threw 
the other four under the cars, and beheld, as in a dream, 
grown people and children groping on the track after my 
leavings. 

At last we were admitted into the cars, utterly dejected, 
and far from dry. For my own part, I got out a clothes- 
brush, and brushed my trousers as hard as I could till I had 
dried them and warmed my blood into the bargain; but no 
one else, except my next neighbour to whom I lent the brush, 
appeared to take the least precaution. As they were, they 
composed themselves to sleep. I had seen the lights of 
Philadelphia, and been twice ordered to change carriages 
and twice countermanded, before I allowed myself to follow 
their example. 

Twesday.—When I awoke, it was already day; the train 
was standing idle; I was in the last carriage and, seeing 
some others strolling to and fro about the lines, i opened 
the door and stepped forth, as from a caravan by the way- 
side. We were near no station, nor even, as far as I could 
see, within sight of any signal. A green, open, undulating 
country stretched away upon all sides. Locust trees and a 
single field of Indian corn gave it a foreign grace and in- 
terest; but the contours of the land were soft and English. 
It was not quite England, neither was it quite France; yet 
like enough either to seem natural in my eyes. And it was 
in the sky, and not upon the earth, that I was surprised to 
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find a change. Explain it how you may, and for my part I 
cannot explain it at all, the sun rises with a different 
splendour in America and Europe. There is more clear gold 
and scarlet in our old country mornings; more purple, 
brown, and smoky orange, in those of the new. It may be 
from habit, but to me the coming of day is less fresh and 
inspiriting in the latter; it has a duskier glory, and more 
nearly resembles sunset; it seems to fit some subsequential, 
evening epoch of the world, as though America were in fact, 
and not merely in fancy, farther from the orient of Aurora 
and the springs of day. I thought so then, by the railroad 
side in Pennsylvania, and I have thought so a dozen times 
since in far distant parts of the continent. If it be an illu- 
sion it is one very deeply rooted, and in which my eyesight 
is accomplice. 

Soon after a train whisked by, announcing and accom- 
panying its passage by the swift beating of a sort of chapel 
bell upon the engine; and as it was for this we had been 
waiting, we were summoned by the cry of “ All aboard!” 
and went on again upon our way. The whole line, it ap- 
peared, was topsy-turvy; an accident at midnight having 
thrown all the traffic hours into arrear. We paid for this 
in the flesh; for we had no meals all that day. Fruit we 
could buy upon the cars; and now and then we had a few 
minutes at some station with a meagre show of rolls and 
sandwiches for sale; but we were so many and so ravenous 
that, though I tried at every opportunity, the coffee was 
always exhausted before I could elbow my way to the counter. 

Our American sunrise had ushered in a noble summer’s 
day. There was not a cloud; the sunshine was baking; yet 
in the woody river valleys among which we wound our way, 
the atmosphere preserved a sparkling freshness till late 
in the afternoon. It had an inland sweetness and variety 
to one newly from the sea; it smelt of woods, rivers, and 
the delved earth. These, though in so far a country, were 
airs from home. I stood on the platform by the hour; 
and as I saw, one after another, pleasant villages, carts 
upon the highway and fishers by the stream, and heard cock- 
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crows and cheery voices in the distance, and beheld the sun, 
no longer shining blankly on the plains of ocean, but strik- 
ing among shapely hills and his light dispersed and coloured 
by a thousand accidents of form and surface, I began to 
exult with myself upon this rise in life like a man who had 
come into a rich estate. And when I had asked the name of 
a river from the brakesman, and heard that it was called 
the Susquehanna, the beauty cf the name seemed to be part 
and parcel of the beauty of the land. As when Adam with 
divine fitness named the creatures, so this word Susquehanna 
was at once accepted by the fancy. That was the name, as 
no other could be, for that shining river and desirable valley. 

None can care for literature in itself who do not take 
a special pleasure in the sound of names; and there is no 
part of the world where nomenclature is so rich, poetical, 
humorous, and picturesque, as the United States of America. 
All times, races, and languages have brought their con- 
tribution. Pekin is in the same State with Euclid, with 
Bellefontaine, and with Sandusky. Chelsea, with its Lon- 
don associations of red-brick, Sloane Square and the King’s 
Road, is own suburb to stately and primeval Memphis; there 
they have their seat, translated names of cities, where the 
Mississippi runs by Tennessee and Arkansas: and both, while 
I was crossing the continent, lay, watched by armed men, 
in the horror and isolation of a plague. Old, red Manhattan 
lies, ike an Indian arrow-head under a steam factory, below 
anglified New York. The names of the States and Terri- 
tories themselves form a chorus of sweet and most romantic 
vocables: Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Florida, Dakota, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, and the Carolinas; there are few 
poems with a nobler music for the ear; a songful, tuneful 
land; and if the new Homer shall arise from the Western 
continent, his verse will be enriched, his pages sing spon- 
taneously, with the names of states and cities that would 
strike the fancy in a business circular. 

Late in the evening we were landed in a waiting-room at 
Pittsburg. I had now under my charge a young and 
sprightly Dutch widow with her children; these I was te 
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watch over providentially for a certain distance further 
on the way; but as I found she was furnished with a basket 
of eatables, I left her in the waiting-room to seek a dinner 
for myself. 

I mention this meal, not only because it was the first of 
which I had partaken for about thirty hours, but because 
it was the means of my first introduction to a coloured 
gentleman. He did me the honour to wait upon me after 
a fashion, while I was eating; and with every word, look, 
and gesture marched me farther into the country of sur- 
prise. He was indeed strikingly unlike the negroes of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, or the Christy Minstrels of my youth. Im- 
agine a gentleman, certainly somewhat dark, but of a pleas- 
ant warm hue, speaking English with a slight and rather 
odd foreign accent, every inch a man of the world, and 
armed with manners so patronisingly superior that I am at 
a loss to name their parallel in England. A butler perhaps 
rides as high over the unbutlered, but then he sets you right 
with a reserve and a sort of sighing patience, which one is 
often moved to admire. And again, the abstract butler 
never stoops to familiarity. But the coloured gentleman 
will pass you a wink at a time; he is familiar like an upper 
form boy to a fag; he unbends to you like Prince Hal with 
Poins and Falstaff. He makes himself at home and welcome. 
Indeed, I may say, this waiter behaved himself to me through- 
out that supper much as, with us, a young, free, and not 
very self-respecting master might behave to a good-looking 
chambermaid. I had come prepared to pity the poor negro, 
to put him at his ease, to prove in a thousand condescensions 
that I was no sharer in the prejudice of race; but I assure 
you I put my patronage away for another occasion, and 
had the grace to be pleased with that result. 

Seeing he was a very honest fellow, I consulted him upon 
a point of etiquette: if one should offer to tip the American 
waiter? Certainly not, he told me. Never. It would not 
do. They considered themselves too highly to accept. They 
would even resent the offer. As for him and me, we had 
enjoyed a very pleasant conversation; he, in particular, had 
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found much pleasure in my society; I was a stranger; this 
was exactly one of those rare conjunctures. . . . With- 
out being very clear seeing, I can still perceive the sun at 
noonday; and the coloured gentleman deftly pocketed a 
quarter. 

Wednesday.—A little after midnight I convoyed my widow 
and orphans on board the train; and morning found us far 
into Ohio. This had early been a favourite home of my 
imagination; I have played at being in Ohio by the week, 
and enjoyed some capital sport there with a dummy gun, 
my person being still unbreeched. My preference was 
founded on a work which appeared in “ Cassell’s Family 
Paper,” and was read aloud to me by my nurse. It nar- 
rated the doings of one Custaloga, an Indian brave, who, 
in the last chapter, very obligingly washed the paint off his 
face and became Sir Reginald Somebody-or-other; a trick 
I never forgave him. The idea of a man being an Indian 
brave, and then giving that up to be a baronet, was one which 
my mind rejected. It offended verisimilitude, like the pre- 
tended anxiety of Robinson Crusoe and others to escape 
from uninhabited islands. 

But Ohio was not at all as I had pictured it. We were 
now on those great plains which stretch unbroken to the 
Rocky Mountains. The country was flat like Holland, but 
far from being dull. All through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Towa, or for as much as I saw of them from the train and 
in my waking moments, it was rich and various, and breathed 
an elegance peculiar to itself. The tall corn pleased the 
eye; the trees were graceful in themselves, and framed 
the plain into long, aerial vistas; and the clean, bright, 
gardened townships spoke of country fare and pleasant sum- 
mer evenings on the stoop. It was a sort of flat paradise; 
but, I am afraid, not unfrequented by the devil. That morn- 
ing dawned with such a freezing chill as I have rarely felt; 
a chill that was not perhaps so measureable by instrument, 
as it struck home upon the heart and seemed to travel with 
the blood. Day came in with a shudder. White mists lay 
thinly over the surface of the plain, as we see them more 
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often on a lake; and though the sun had soon dispersed 
and drunk them up, leaving an atmosphere of fever heat 
and crystal pureness from horizon to horizon, the mists had 
still been there, and we knew that this paradise was haunted | 
by killing damps and foul malaria. The fences along the 
line bore but two descriptions of advertisement; one to 
recommend tobaccos, and the other to vaunt remedies against 
the ague. At the point of day, and while we were all in 
the grasp of that first chill, a native of the state, who had 
got in at some way station, pronounced it, with a doctoral 
air, “a fever and ague morning.” 

The Dutch widow was a person of some character. She 
had conceived at first sight a great aversion for the pres- 
ent writer, which she was at no pains to conceal. But being 
a woman of a practical spirit, she made no difficulty about 
accepting my attentions, and encouraged me to buy her 
children fruits and candies, to carry all her parcels, and 
even to sleep upon the floor that she might profit by my 
empty seat. Nay, she was such a rattle by nature, and so 
powerfully moved to autobiographical talk, that she was 
forced, for want of a better, to take me into confidence and 
tell me the story of her life. I heard about her late hus- 
band, who seemed to have made his chief impression by tak- 
ing her out pleasuring on Sundays. I could tell you her 
prospects, her hopes, the amount of her fortune, the cost 
of her housekeeping by the week, and a variety of particular 
matters that are not usually disclosed except to friends. 
At one station, she shook up her children to look at a man 
on the platform and say if he were not like Mr. Z.; while 
to me she explained how she had been keeping company with 
this Mr. Z., how far matters had proceeded, and how it 
was because of his desistance that she was now travelling 
to the west. Then, when I was thus put in possession of the 
facts, she asked my judgment on that type of manly beauty. 
I admired it to her heart’s content. She was not, I think, 
remarkably veracious in talk, but broidered as fancy 
prompted, and built castles in the air out of her past; yet 
she had that sort of candour, to keep me, in spite of all 
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these confidences, steadily aware of her aversion. Her part- 
ing words were ingeniously honest. “I am sure,” said she, 
“we all ought to be very much obliged to you.” I cannot 
pretend that she put me at my ease; but I had a certain 
respect for such a genuine dislike. A poor nature would 
have slipped, in the course of these familiarities, into a sort 
of worthless toleration for me. 

We reached Chicago in the evening. I was turned out 
of the cars, bundled into an omnibus, and driven off through 
the streets to the station of a different railroad. Chicago 
seemed a great and gloomy city. I remember having sub- 
scribed, let us say sixpence, towards its restoration at the 
period of the fire; and now when I beheld street after street 
of ponderous houses and crowds of comfortable burghers, 
I thought it would be a graceful act for the corporation 
to refund that sixpence, or, at the least, to entertain me 
to a cheerful dinner. But there was no word of restitution. 
I was that city’s benefactor, yet I was received in a third- 
class waiting-room, and the best dinner I could get was a 
dish of ham and eggs at my own expense. 

I can safely say, I have never been so dog-tired as that 
night in Chicago. When it was time to start, I descended 
the platform like a man in a dream. It was a long train, 
lighted from end to end; and car after car, as I came 
up with it, was not only full but overflowing. My valise, 
my knapsack, my rug, with those six ponderous tomes of 
Bancroft, weighed me double; I was hot, feverish, painfully 
athirst; and there was a great darkness over me, an internal 
darkness, not to be dispelled by gas. When at last I found 
an empty bench, I sank into it like a bundle of rags, the 
world seemed to swim away into the distance, and my con- 
sciousness dwindled within me to a mere pin’s head, like 
a taper on a foggy night. ; 

When I came a little more to myself, I found that there 
had sat down beside me a very cheerful, rosy little German 
gentleman, somewhat gone in drink, who was talking away 
to me, nineteen to the dozen, as they say. I did my best to 
keep up the conversation; for it seemed to me dimly as if 
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something depended upon that. I heard him relate, among 
many other things, that there were pickpockets on the train, 
who had already robbed a man of forty dollars and a return 
ticket ; but though I caught the words, I do not think I prop- 
erly understood the sense until next morning; and I believe I 
replied at the time that I was very glad to hear it. What 
else he talked about I have no guess; I remember a gabbling 
sound of words, his profuse gesticulation, and his smile, 
which was highly explanatory; but no more. And I suppose 
I must have shown my confusion very plainly; for, first, 
I saw him knit his brows at me like one who has conceived 
a doubt; next, he tried me in German, supposing perhaps 
that I was unfamiliar with the English tongue; and finally, 
in despair, he rose and left me. I felt chagrined; but 
my fatigue was too crushing for delay, and, stretching my- 
self as far as was possible upon the bench, I was received at 
once into a dreamless stupor. 

The little German gentleman was only going a little way 
into the suburbs after a diner fin, and was bent on enter- 
tainment while the journey lasted. Having failed with me, 
he pitched next upon another emigrant, who had come 
through from Canada, and was not one jot less weary than 
myself. Nay, even in a natural state, as I found next 
morning when we scraped acquaintance, he was a heavy, 
uncommunicative man. After trying him on different topics, 
it appears that the little German gentleman flounced into 
a temper, swore an oath or two, and departed from that 
car in quest of livelier society. Poor little gentleman! I 
suppose he thought an emigrant should be a rollicking, free- 
hearted blade, with a flask of foreign brandy and a long, 
comical story to beguile the moments of digestion. 

Thursday.—I suppose there must be a cycle in the fa- 
tigue of travelling, for when I awoke next morning, I was 
entirely renewed in spirits and ate a hearty breakfast of 
porridge, with sweet milk, and coffee and hot cakes, at Bur- 
lington upon the Mississippi. Another long day’s ride fol- 
lowed, with but one feature worthy of remark. At a place 
called Creston, a drunken man got in. He was aggressively 
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friendly, but, according to English notions, not at all un- 
presentable upon a train. For one stage he eluded the 
notice of the officials; but just as we were beginning to 
move out of the next station, Cromwell by name, by came 
the conductor. There was a word or two of talk; and then 
the official had the man by the shoulders, twitched him from 
his seat, marched him through the car, and sent him flying 
on to the track. It was done in three motions, as exact 
as a piece of drill. The train was still moving slowly, al- 
though beginning to mend her pace, and the drunkard got 
his feet without a fall. He carried a red bundle, though 
not so red as his cheeks; and he shook this menacingly in 
the air with one hand, while the other stole behind him to 
the region of the kidneys. It was the first indication that 
I had come among revolvers, and I observed it with some 
emotion. 'The conductor stood on the steps with one hand 
on his hip, looking back at him; and perhaps this attitude 
imposed upon the creature, for he turned without further ado, 
and went off staggering along the track towards Cromwell, 
followed by a peal of laughter from the cars. They were 
speaking English all about me, but I knew I was in a foreign 
land. 

Twenty minutes before nine that night, we were deposited 
at the Pacific Transfer station near Council Bluffs, on the 
eastern bank of the Missouri river. Here we were to stay 
the night at a kind of caravanserai, set apart for emigrants. 
But I gave way to a thirst for luxury, separated myself from 
my companions, and marched with my effects into the Union 
Pacific Hotel. A white clerk and a coloured gentleman 
whom, in my plain European way, I should call the boots, 
were installed behind a counter like bank tellers. They took 
my name, assigned me a number, and proceeded to deal with 
my packages. And here came the tug of war. I wished 
to give up my packages into safe keeping; but I did not 
wish to go to bed. And this, it appeared, was impossible in 
an American hotel. 

It was, of course, some inane misunderstanding, and 
sprang from my unfamiliarity with the language. For 
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although two nations use the same words, and read the same 
books, intercourse is not conducted by the dictionary. The 
business of life is not carried on by words, but in set phrases, 
each with a special and almost a slang signification. Some 
international obscurity prevailed between me and the coloured 
gentleman at Council Bluffs; so that what I was asking, 
which seemed very natural to me, appeared to him a mon- 
strous exigency. He refused, and that with the plainness 
of the West. This American manner of conducting matters 
of business is, at first, highly unpalatable to the European. 
When we approach a man in the way of his calling, and 
for those services by which he earns his bread, we consider 
him for the time being our hired servant. But in the Amer- 
ican opinion, two gentlemen meet and have a friendly talk 
with a view to exchanging favours if they shall agree to 
please. I know not which is the more convenient, nor even 
which is the more truly courteous. The English stiffness 
unfortunately tends to be continued after the particular 
transaction is at an end, and thus favours class separations. 
But on the other hand, these equalitarian plainnesses leave 
an open field for the insolence of Jack-in-office. 

I was nettled by the coloured gentleman’s refusal, and 
unbuttoned my wrath under the similitude of ironical sub- 
mission. I knew nothing, I said, of the ways of American 
hotels; but I had no desire to give trouble. If there was 
nothing for it but to get to bed immediately, let him say 
the word, and though it was not my habit, I should cheerfully 
obey. 

He burst into a shout of laughter. ‘“‘ Ah!” said he, * you 
do not know about America. They are fine people in 
America. Oh! you will like them very well. But you 
mustn’t get mad. I know what you want. You come along 
with me.” 

And issuing from behind the counter, and taking me 
by the arm like an old acquaintance, he led me to the bar 
of the hotel. 

‘“‘ There,” said he, pushing me from him by the shoulder, 
“ go and have a drink!” 
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THE EMIGRANT TRAIN 


‘All this while I had been travelling by mixed trains, 
where I might meet with Dutch widows and little German 
gentry fresh from table. I had been but a latent emigrant; 
now I was to be branded once more, and put apart with my 
fellows. It was about two in the afternoon of Friday that 
I found myself in front of the Emigrant House, with more 
than a hundred others, to be sorted and boxed for the 
journey. A white-haired official, with a stick under one 
arm, and a list in the other hand, stood apart in front of 
us, and called name after name in the tone of a command. 
At each name you would see a family gather up its brats 
and bundles and run for the hindmost of the three cars that 
stood awaiting us, and I soon concluded that this was to 
be set apart for the women and children. The second or 
central car, it turned out, was devoted to men travelling 
alone, and the third to the Chinese. The official was easily 
moved to anger at the least delay; but the emigrants were 
both quick at answering their names, and speedy in getting 
themselves and their effects on board. 

The families once housed, we men carried the second 
car without ceremony by simultaneous assault. I suppose 
the reader has some notion of an American railroad-car, 
that long, narrow wooden box, like a flat-roofed Noah’s 
ark, with a stove and a convenience, one at either end, a 
passage down the middle, and transverse benches upon either 
hand. Those destined for emigrants on the Union Pacific 
are only remarkable for their extreme plainness, nothing 
but wood entering in any part into their constitution, and 
for the usual inefficacy of the lamps, which often went out, 
and shed but a dying glimmer even while they burned. The 
benches are too short for anything but a young child. 
Where there is scarce elbow room for two to sit, there will 
not be space enough for one to lie. Hence the company, 
or rather, as it appears from certain bills about the Transfer 
Station, the company’s servants, have conceived a plan for 
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the better accommodation of travellers. They prevail on 
every two to chum together. To each of the chums they 
sell a board and three square cushions stuffed with straw, 
and covered with thin cotton. The benches can be made to 
face each other in pairs, for the backs are reversible. On 
the approach of night the boards are laid from bench to 
bench, making a couch wide enough for two, and long enough 
for a man of the middle height; and the chums lie down side 
by side upon the cushions with the head to the conductor’s 
van and the feet to the engine. When the train is full, of 
course this plan is impossible, for there must not be more 
than one to every bench, neither can it be carried out unless 
the chums agree. It was to bring about this last condition 
that our white-haired official now bestirred himself. He 
made a most active master of ceremonies, introducing likely 
couples, and even guaranteeing the amiability and honesty 
of each. The greater the number of happy couples the 
better for his pocket, for it was he who sold the raw material 
of the beds. His price for one board and three straw cush- 
ions began with two dollars and a half; but before the train 
left, and, I am sorry to say, long after I had purchased 
mine, it had fallen to one dollar and a half. 

The match-maker had a difficulty with me; perhaps, like 
some ladies, I showed myself too eager for union at any 
price; but certainly the first who was picked out to be my 
bedfellow, declined the honour without thanks. He was 
an old, heavy, slow-spoken man, I think from Yankeeland, 
looked me all over with great timidity, and then began to 
excuse himself in broken phrases. He didn’t know the young 
man, he said. The young man might be very honest, but 
how was he to know that? There was another young man 
whom he had met already in the train; he guessed he was 
honest, and would prefer to chum with him upon the whole. 
All this without any sort of excuse, as though I had been 
inanimate or absent. I began to tremble lest everyone should 
refuse my company, and I be left rejected. But the next 
in turn was a tall, strapping, long-limbed, small-headed, 
curly-haired Pennsylvania Dutchman, with a soldierly smart- 
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ness in his manner. To be exact, he had acquired it in the 
navy. But that was all one; he had at least been trained 
to desperate resolves, so he accepted the match, and the 
white-haired swindler pronounced the connubial benediction, 
and pocketed his fees. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in making up the 
train. I am afraid to say how many baggage-waggons 
followed the engine, certainly a score; then came the Chi- 
nese, then we, then the families, and the rear was brought 
up by the conductor in what, if I have it rightly, is calied 
his caboose. The class to which I belonged was of course 
far the largest, and we ran over, so to speak, to both sides ; 
so that there were some Caucasians among the Chinamen, 
and some bachelors among the families. But our own car 
was pure from admixture, save for one little boy of eight 
or nine, who had the whooping-cough. At last, about six, 
the long train crawled out of the Transfer Station and 
across the wide Missouri river to Omaha, westward bound. 

It was a troubled uncomfortabie evening in the cars. 
There was thunder in the air, which helped to keep us 
restless. A man played many airs upon the cornet, and 
none of them were much attended to, until he came to 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” It was truly strange to note how the 
talk ceased at that, and the faces began to lengthen. I 
have no idea whether musically this air is to be considered 
good or bad; but it belongs to that class of art which 
may be best described as a brutal assault upon the feel- 
ings. Pathos must be relieved by dignity of treatment. If 
you wallow naked in the pathetic, like the author of “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” you make your hearers weep in an unmanly 
fashion; and even while yet they are moved, they despise 
themselves and hate the occasion of their weakness. It did 
not come to tears that night, for the experiment was in- 
terrupted. An elderly, hard-looking man, with a goatee 
beard and about as much appearance of sentiment as you 
_would expect from a retired slaver, turned with a start 
and bade the performer stop that “ damned thing.” “ T’ve 
heard about enough of that,” he added; “ give us something 
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about the good country we’re going to.” A murmur of 
adhesion ran round the car; the performer took the instru- 
ment from his lips, laughed and nodded, and then struck 
into a dancing measure; and, like a new Timotheus, stilled 
immediately the emotion he had raised. 

The day faded; the lamps were lit; a party of wild 
young men, who got off next evening at North Platte, stood 
together on the stern platform, singing “ The Sweet Bye- 
and-bye” with very tuneful voices; the chums began to put 
up their beds; and it seemed as if the business of the day 
were at an end. But it was not so; for, the train stopping 
at some station, the cars were instantly thronged with the 
natives, wives and fathers, young men and maidens, some 
of them in little more than nightgear, some with stable 
lanterns, and all offering beds for sale. Their charge began 
with twenty-five cents a cushion, but fell, before the train 
went on again, to fifteen, with the bed-board gratis, or less 
than one-fifth of what I had paid for mine at the Transfer. 
This is my contribution to the economy of future emigrants. 

A great personage on an American train is the newsboy. 
He sells books (such books!), papers, fruit, lollipops, and 
cigars; and on emigrant journeys, soap, towels, tin wash- 
ing dishes, tin coffee pitchers, coffee, tea, sugar, and tinned 
eatables, mostly hash or beans or bacon. Early next morn- 
ing the newsboy went around the cars, and chumming on a 
more extended principle became the order of the hour. It 
requires but a copartnery of two to manage beds; but wash- 
ing and eating can be carried on most economically by a 
syndicate of three. I myself entered a little after sunrise 
into articles of agreement, and became one of the firm of 
Pennsylvania, Shakespeare, and Dubuque. Shakespeare was 
my own nickname on the cars; Pennsylvania that of my 
bedfellow; and Dubuque, the name of a place in the State 
of Iowa, that of an amiable young fellow going west to 
cure an asthma, and retarding his recovery by inces- 
santly chewing and smoking and sometimes chewing and 
smoking together. JI have never seen tobacco so sillily 
abused. Shakespeare bought a tin washing-dish, Dubuque 
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a towel, and Pennsylvania a brick of soap. The part- 
ners used these instruments, one after another, according 
to the order of their first awaking; and when the firm had 
finished, there was no want of borrowers. Each filled the 
tin dish at the water filter opposite the stove, and retired 
with the whole stock in trade to the platform of the car. 
There he knelt down, supporting himself by a shoulder 
against the woodwork or one elbow crooked about the rail- 
ing, and made a shift to wash his face and neck and hands; 
a cold, an insufficient, and, if the train is moving rapidly, 
a somewhat dangerous toilet. 

On a similar division of expense, the firm of Pennsylvania, 
Shakespeare, and Dubuque supplied themselves with coffee, 
sugar, and necessary vessels; and their operations are a 
type of what went on through all the cars. Before the sun 
was up, the stove would be brightly burning; at the first 
station, the natives would come on board with milk and eggs, 
and coffee cakes; and soon from end to end the car would 
be filled with little parties breakfasting upon the bed-boards. 
It was the pleasantest hour of the day. 

There were meals to be had, however, by the wayside: a 
breakfast in the morning, a dinner somewhere between eleven 
and two, and supper from five to eight or nine at night. We 
had rarely less than twenty minutes for each; and if we 
had not spent many another twenty minutes, waiting for 
some express upon a side track among the miles of desert, 
we might have taken an hour to each repast and arrived 
at San Francisco up to time. For haste is not the foible 
of an emigrant train. It gets through on sufferance, run- 
ning the gauntlet among its more considerable brethren; 
should there be a block, it is unhesitatingly sacrificed; and 
they cannot, in consequence, predict the length of the passage 
within a day or so. Civility is the main comfort that you 
miss. Equality, though conceived very largely in America, 
does not extend so low down as to an emigrant. Thus, in 
all other trains, a warning cry of “ All aboard!” recalls 
the passengers to take their seats; but as soon as I was alone 
with emigrants, and from the Transfer all the way to San 
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Francisco, I found this ceremony was pretermitted; the train 
stole from the station without note of warning, and you had 
to keep an eye upon it even while you ate. The annoyance 
is considerable, and the disrespect both wanton and petty. 
Many conductors, again, will hold no communication with 
an emigrant. I asked a conductor one day, at what time 
the train would stop for dinner; as he made no answer I 
repeated the question, with a like result; a third time I re- 
turned to the charge, and then Jack-in-office looked me 
coolly in the face for several seconds and turned ostenta- 
tiously away. I believe he was half ashamed of his brutality ; 
for when another person made the same inquiry, although he 
still refused the information, he condescended to answer, 
and even to justify his reticence in a voice loud enough for 
me to hear. It was, he said, his principle not to tell people 
where they were to dine; for one answer led to many other 
questions, as what o’clock it was? or, how soon should we 
be there? and he could not afford to be eternally worried. 
As you are thus cut off from the superior authorities, a 
great deal of your comfort depends on the character of 
the newsboy. He has it in his power indefinitely to better 
and brighten the emigrant’s lot. The newsboy with whom 
we started from the Transfer was a dark, bullying, con- 
temptuous, insolent scoundrel, who treated us like dogs. 
Indeed, in his case, matters came nearly to a fight. It hap- 
pened thus: he was going his rounds through the cars with 
some commodities for sale, and coming to a party who were 
at Seven-up, or Casino (our two games), upon a bed-board, 
slung down a cigar-box in the middle of the cards, knocking 
one man’s hand to the floor. It was the last straw. In a 
moment the whole party were upon their feet, the cigars 
were upset, and he was ordered to “ get out of that directly, 
or he would get more than he reckoned for.” The fellow 
grumbled and muttered, but ended by making off, and was 
less openly insulting in the future. On the other hand, the 
lad who rode with us in this capacity from Ogden to Sac-~ 
ramento, made himself the friend of all, and helped us with 
information, attention, assistance, and a kind countenance, 
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He told us where and when we should have our meals, and 
how long the train would stop; kept seats at table for 
those who were delayed, and watched that we should neither 
be left behind nor yet unnecessarily hurried. You, who 
live at home at ease, can hardly realise the greatness of 
this service, even had it stood alone. When J think of that 
lad coming and going, train after train, with his bright face 
and civil words, I see how easily a good man may become the 
benefactor of his kind. Perhaps he is discontented with 
himself, perhaps troubled with ambitions; why, if he but 
knew it, he is a hero of the old Greek stamp; and, while he 
thinks he is only earning a profit of a few cents, and that 
perhaps exorbitant, he is doing a man’s work, and bettering 
the world. 

I must tell here an experience of mine with another news- 
boy. I tell it because it gives so good an example of that 
uncivil kindness of the American, which is perhaps their 
most bewildering character to one newly landed. It was im- 
mediately after I had left the emigrant train; and I am 
told I looked like a man at death’s door, so much had this 
long journey shaken me. I sat at the end of a car; and 
the catch being broken, and myself feverish and sick, I had 
to hold the door open with my foot for the sake of air. In 
this attitude my leg debarred the newsboy from his box 
of merchandise. I made haste to let him pass when I ob- 
served that he was coming; but I was busy with a book, 
and so once or twice he came upon me unawares. On these 
occasions he most rudely struck my foot aside; and though 
I myself apologised, as if to show him the way, he answered 
me never a word. I chafed furiously, and I fear the next 
time it would have come to words. But suddenly I felt a 
touch upon my shoulder, and a large juicy pear was put 
into my hand. It was the newsboy, who had observed that 
I was looking ill and so made me this present out of a tender 
heart. For the rest of the journey I was petted like a sick 
child; he lent me newspapers, thus depriving himself of 
his legitimate profit on their sale, and came repeatedly to 
sit by me and cheer me up. 
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THE PLAINS OF NEBRASKA 


It had thundered on the Friday night, but the sun rose 
on Saturday without a cloud. We were at sea—there is 
no other adequate expression—on the plains of Nebraska. 
I made my observatory on the top of a fruit waggon, and 
sat by the hour upon that perch to spy about me, and to 
spy in vain for something new. It was a world almost 
without a feature; an empty sky, an empty earth; front 
and back, the line of railway stretched from horizon to 
horizon, like a cue across a billiard-board; on either hand, 
the green plain ran till it touched the skirts of heaven. Along 
the track innumerable wild sunflowers, no bigger than a 
crownpiece, bloomed in a continuous flower bed; grazing 
beasts were seen upon the prairie at all degrees of distance 
and diminution; and now and again we might perceive a 
few dots beside the railroad which grew more and more dis- 
tinct as we drew nearer till they turned into wooden cabins, 
and then dwindled and dwindled in our wake until they 
melted into their surroundings, and we were once more alone 
upon the billiard-board. The train toiled over this infinity 
like a snail; and, being the one thing moving, it was won- 
derful what huge proportions it began to assume in our 
regard. It seemed miles in length, and either end of it 
within but a step of the horizon. Even my own body or my 
own head seemed a great thing in that emptiness. I note 
the feeling the more readily as it is the contrary of what 
I have read of in the experience of others. Day and night, 
above the roar of the train, our ears were kept busy with 
the incessant chirp of grasshoppers; a noise like the wind- 
ing up of countless clocks and watches, which began after 
a while to seem proper to that land. 

To one hurrying through by steam there was a certain 
exhilaration in this spacious vacancy, this greatness of the 
air, this discovery of the whole arch of heaven, this straight, 
unbroken prison-line of the horizon. Yet one could not 
but reflect upon the weariness of those who passed by there 
in old days, at the foot’s pace of oxen, painfully urging 
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their teams, and with no landmark but that unattainable even- 
ing sun for which they steered, and which daily fled them 
by an equal stride. They had nothing, it would seem, to 
overtake; nothing by which to reckon their advance; no 
sight for repose or for encouragement; but stage after 
stage, only the dead green waste under foot, and the mock- 
ing, fugitive horizon. But the eye, as I have been told, 
found differences even here; and at the worst the emigrant 
came, by perseverance, to the end of his toil. It is the set- 
tlers, after all, at whom we have a right to marvel. Our 
consciousness, by which we live, is itself but the creature 
of variety. Upon what food does it subsist in such a land? 
What livelihood can repay a human creature for a life spent 
in this huge sameness? He is cut off from books, from 
news, from company, from all that can relieve existence but 
the prosecution of his affairs. A sky full of stars is the 
most varied spectacle that he can hope. He may walk 
five miles and see nothing; ten, and it is as though he had 
not moved; twenty, and still he is in the midst of the same 
great level, and has approached no nearer to the one object 
within view, the flat horizon which keeps pace with his 
advance. We are full at home of the question of agreeable 
wall-papers, and wise people are of opinion that the temper 
may be quieted by sedative surroundings. But what is to 
be said of the Nebraskan settler? His is a wall-paper with 
a vengeance—one quarter of the universe laid bare in all 
its gauntness. His eye must embrace at every glance the 
whole seeming concave of the visible world; it quails before 
so vast an outlook, it is tortured by distance; yet there is 
no rest or shelter, till the man runs into his cabin, and 
can repose his sight upon things near at hand. Hence, 
I am told, a sickness of the vision peculiar to these empty 
plains. 

Yet perhaps with sunflowers and cicade, summer and 
winter, cattle, wife and family, the settler may create a full 
and various existence. One person at least I saw upon the 
plains who seemed in every way superior to her lot. This 
was a woman who boarded us at a way station, selling milk. 
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She was largely formed; her features were more than 
comely: she had that great rarity—a fine complexion which 
became her; and her eyes were kind, dark and steady. She 
sold milk with patriarchal grace. There was not a line in 
her countenance, not a note in her soft and sleepy voice, but 
spoke of an entire contentment with her life. It would have 
been fatuous arrogance to pity such a woman. Yet the 
place where she lived was to me almost ghastly. Less than 
a dozen wooden houses, all of a shape and all nearly of a 
size, stood planted along the railway lines. Each stood 
apart in its own lot. Each opened direct off the billiard- 
board, as if it were a billiard-board indeed, and these only 
models that had been set down upon it ready made. Her 
own, into which I looked, was clean but very empty, and 
showed nothing homelike but the burning fire. This extreme 
newness, above all in so naked and flat a country, gives a 
strong impression of artificiality. With none of the litter 
and discolouration of human life; with the paths unworn, 
and the houses still sweating from the axe, such a settlement 
as this seems purely scenic. The mind is loth to accept it for a 
piece of reality; and it seems incredible that life can go 
on with so few properties, or the great child, man, find en- 
tertainment in so bare a playroom. 

And truly it is as yet an incomplete society in some points ; 
or at least it contained, as I passed through, one person 
incompletely civilised. At North Platte, where we supped 
that evening, one man asked another to pass the milk jug. 
This other was well-dressed and of what we should call a 
respectable appearance; a darkish man, high spoken, eating 
as though he had some usage of society; but he turned 
upon the first speaker with extraordinary vehemence of 
tone: 

“ There’s a waiter here!” he cried. 

“TI only asked you to pass the milk,” explained the first. 

Here is the retort verbatim: 

** Pass! Hell! I’m not paid for that business; the waiter’s 
paid for it. You should use civility at table, and, by God, 
Pll show you how!” 
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The other man, very wisely, made no answer, and the 
bully went on with his supper as though nothing had oc- 
curred. It pleases me to think that some day soon he will 
meet with one of his own kidney; and that perhaps both 
may fall. 


THE DESERT OF WYOMING 


To cross such a plain is to grow homesick for the moun- 
tains. I longed for the Black Hills of Wyoming, which 
I knew we were soon to enter, like an ice-bound whaler for 
the spring. Alas! and it was a worse country than the 
other. All Sunday and Monday we travelled through these 
sad mountains, or over the main ridge of the Rockies, which 
is a fair match to them for misery of aspect. Hour after 
hour it was the same unhomely and unkindly world about 
our onward path; tumbled boulders; cliffs that drearily 
imitate the shape of monuments and _ fortifications—how 
drearily, how tamely, none can tell who has not seen them; 
not a tree, not a patch of sward, not one shapely or com- 
manding mountain form; sage-brush, eternal sage-brush; 
over all, the same weariful and gloomy colouring, greys 
warming into brown, greys darkening towards black; and 
for sole sign of life, here and there a few fleeing antelopes, 
here and there, but at incredible intervals, a creek running 
inacanyon. The plains have a grandeur of their own; but 
here there is nothing but a contorted smallness. Except for 
the air, which was light and stimulating, there was not one 
good circumstance in that God-forsaken land. 

I had been suffering in my health a good deal all the way; 
and at last, whether I was exhausted by my complaint or 
poisoned in some wayside eating-house, the evening we left 
Laramie, I felt sick outright. That was a night which F 
shall not readily forget. The lamps did not go out; each 
made a faint shining in its own neighbourhood; and the 
shadows were confounded together in the long hollow box 
of the car. The sleepers lay in uneasy attitudes; here two 
chums alongside, flat upon their backs like dead folk; there 
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a man sprawling on the floor, with his face upon his arm; 
there another half seated, with his head and shoulders on 
the bench. The most passive were continually and roughly 
shaken by the movement of the train; others stirred, turned, 
or stretched out their arms like children; it was surprising 
how many groaned and murmured in their sleep; and as I 
passed to and fro, stepping across the prostrate, and caught 
now a snore, now a gasp, now a half-formed word, it gave 
me a measure of the worthlessness of rest in that unresting 
vehicle. Although it was chill, I was obliged to open my 
window; for the degradation of the air soon became intol- 
erable to one who was awake and using the full supply of 
* life. Outside, in the glimmering night, I saw the black, 
amorphous hills shoot by unweariedly into our wake. They 
that long for morning have never longed for it more ear- 
nestly than I. 

And yet when day came, it was to shine upon the same 
broken and unsightly quarter of the world. Mile upon mile, 
and not a tree, a bird, or a river. Only down the long, 
sterile canyons, the train shot hooting and awoke the rest- 
ing echo. That train was the one piece of life in all the 
deadly land; it was the one actor, the one spectacle fit to 
be observed in this paralysis of man and nature. And when 
I think how the railroad has been pushed through this un- 
watered wilderness and haunt of savage tribes, and now, 
will bear an emigrant for some 12l. from the Atlantic to 
the Golden Gates; how at each stage of the construction, 
roaring, impromptu cities, full of gold and lust and death, 
sprang up and then died away again, and are now but way- 
side stations in the desert; how in these uncouth places 
pigtailed Chinese pirates worked side by side with border 
ruffans and broken men from Europe, talking together in 
a mixed dialect, mostly oaths, gambling, drinking, quar- 
relling and murdering like wolves; how the plumed heredi- 
tary lord ef all America heard, in this last fastness, the 
scream of the “bad medicine wagon,” charioting his foes; 
and then when I go on to remember that all this epical tur-~ 
moil was conducted by gentlemen in frock coats, and with 
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a view to nothing more extraordinary than a fortune and 
a subsequent visit to Paris; it seems to me, I own, as if this 
railway were the one typical achievement of the age in which 
we live, as if it brought together into one plot all the ends 
of the world and all the degrees of social rank, and offered 
to some great writer the busiest, the most extended, and the 
most varied subject for an enduring literary work. If it 
be romance, if it be contrast, if it be heroism that we require, 
what was Troy town to this? But alas! it is not these things 
that are necessary; it is only Homer. 

Here also we are grateful to the train, as to some god who 
conducts us swiftly through these shades and by so many 
hidden perils. Thirst, hunger, the sleight and ferocity of 
Indians are all no more feared, so lightly do we skim these 
horrible lands; as the gull, who wings safely through the 
hurricane and past the shark. Yet we should not be for- 
getful of these hardships of the past; and to keep the 
balance true, since I have complained of the trifling discom- 
forts of my journey, perhaps more than was enough, let 
me add an original document. It was not written by Homer, 
but by a boy of eleven, long since dead, and is dated only 
twelve years ago. I shall punctuate, to make things clearer, 
but not change the spelling. 


“My dear Sister Mary,—I am afraid you will go nearly 
crazy when you read my letter. If Jerry” [the writer’s 
eldest brother] “has not written to you before now, you 
will be surprised to heare that we are in California, and 
that poor Thomas ” [another brother, of fifteen} “is dead. 
We started from in July, with plenty of provisions 
and too yoke of oxen. We went along very well till we got 
within six or seven hundred miles of California, when the 
Indians attacked us. We found places where they had 
killed the emigrants. We had one passenger with us, too 
guns, and one revolver; so we ran all the lead We had into 
bullets [and] hung the guns up in the wagon so that we 
could get at them in a minit. It was about two O’clock 
in the afternoon; droave the cattel a little way; when a 
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prairie chicken alited a little way from the wagon. Jerry 
took out one of the guns to shoot it, and told Tom drive the 
oxen. ‘Tom and I drove the oxen, and Jerry and the pas- 
senger went on. Then, after a little, I left Tom and caught 
up with Jerry and the other man. Jerry stopped for Tom 
to come up; me and the man went on and sit down by a 
little stream. In a few minutes, we heard some noise; then 
three shots (they all struck poor Tom, I suppose); then 
they gave the war whoop, and as many as twenty of the 
red skins came down on us. The three that shot Tom was 
hid by the side of the road in the bushes. 

“JT thought that Tom and Jerry were shot; so I told 
the other man that Tom and Jerry were dead, and that 
he had better try to escape, if possible. I had no shoes 
on; haveing a sore foot, I thought I would not put them 
on. The man and me run down the road, but We was soon 
stopt by an Indian on a pony. We then turned the other 
way, and run up the side of the Mountain, and hid behind 
some cedar trees, and stayed there till dark. The Indians 
hunted all over after us, and verry close to us, so close that 
we could here there tomyhawks Jingle. At dark the man 
and me started on, I stubing my toes against sticks and 
stones. We traveld on all night; and next morning, Just 
as it was getting gray, we saw something in the shape of 
aman. It layed Down in the grass. We went up to it, 
and it was Jerry. He thought we ware Indians. You can 
imagine how glad he was to see me. He thought we was 
all dead but him, and we thought him and Tom was dead. 
He had the gun that he took out of the wagon to shoot the 
prairie Chicken; all he had was the load that was in it. 

‘We traveld on till about eight O’clock, We caught up 
with one wagon with too men with it. We had traveld with 
them before one day; we stopt and they Drove on; we 
knew that they was ahead of us, unless they had been killed 
to. My feet was so sore when we caught up with them 
that I had to ride; I could not step. We traveld on for 
too days, when the men that owned the cattle said they would 
[could] not drive them another inch. We unyoked the oxen ; 
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we had about seventy pounds of flour; we took it out and 
divided it into four packs. Each of the men took about 
18 pounds apiece and a blanket. I carried a little bacon, 
dried meat, and little quilt; I had in all about twelve pounds. 
We had one pint of flour a day for our alloyance. Some- 
times we made soup of it; sometimes we [made] pancakes ; 
and sometimes mixed it up with cold water and eat it that 
way. We traveld twelve or fourteen days. The time came 
at last when we should have to reach some place or starve. 
We saw fresh horse and cattle tracks. The morning come, 
we scraped all the flour out of the sack, mixed it up, and 
baked it into bread, and made some soup, and eat everything 
we had. We traveld on all day without anything to eat, 
and that evening we Caught up with a sheep train of eight 
wagons. We traveld with them till we arrived at the settle- 
ments, and now I am safe in California, and got to good 
home, and going to school. 

“ Jerry is working in . Itis a good country. You 
ean get from 50 to 60 and 75 Dollars for cooking. Tell 
me all about the affairs in the states, and how all the folks 
get along.” 


And so ends this artless narrative. ‘The little man was 
at school again, God bless him, while his brother lay scalped 
upon the deserts. 


FELLOW PASSENGERS 


At Ogden we changed cars from the Union Pacific to 
the Central Pacific line of railroad. The change was doubly 
welcome; for, first, we had better cars on the new line; 
and, second, those in which we had now been cooped for 
more than ninety hours had begun to stink abominably. 
Several yards away, as we returned, let us say from dinner, 
our nostrils were assailed by rancid air. I have stood on 
a platform while the whole train was shunting; and as the 
dwelling-cars drew near, there would come a whiff of pure 
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menagerie, only a little sourer, as from men instead of 
monkeys. I think we are human only in virtue of open 
windows. Without fresh air, you only require a bad heart, 
and a remarkable command of the Queen’s English, to be- 
come such another as Dean Swift; a kind of leering, human 
goat, leaping and wagging your scut on mountains of 
offence. I do my best to keep my head the other way, and 
Jook for the human rather than the bestial in this Yahoo- 
like business of the emigrant train. But one thing I must 
say, the car of the Chinese was notably the least offensive. 

The cars on the Central Pacific were nearly twice as high, 
and so proportionately airier; they were freshly varnished, 
which gave us all a sense of cleanliness as though we had 
bathed; the seats drew out and joined in the centre, so that 
there was no more need for bed boards; and there was an 
upper tier of berths which could be closed by day and 
opened at night. 

I had by this time some opportunity of seeing the people 
whom I was among. They were in rather marked contrast 
to the emigrants I had met on board ship while crossing the 
Atlantic. They were mostly lumpish fellows, silent and 
noisy, a common combination; somewhat sad, I should say, 
with an extraordinary poor taste in humour, and little in- 
terest in their fellow creatures beyond that of a cheap and 
merely external curiosity. If they heard a man’s name 
and business, they seemed to think they had the heart of 
that mystery; but they were as eager to know that much 
as they were indifferent to the rest. Some of them were 
on nettles till they learned your name was Dickson and you 
a journeyman baker; but beyond that, whether you were 
a Catholic or Mormon, dull or clever, fierce or friendly, was 
all one to them. Others, who were not so stupid, gossipped 
a little, and, I am bound to say, unkindly. A favourite 
witticism was for some lout to raise the alarm of “ All 
aboard!” while the rest of us were dining, thus contribut- 
ing his mite to the general discomfort. Such a one was 
always much applauded for his high spirits. When I was 
ill, coming through Wyoming, I was astonished—fresh from 
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the eager humanity on board ship—to meet with little but 
Jaughter. One of the young men even amused himself by 
incommoding me, as was then very easy; and that not from 
ill-nature, but mere clodlike incapacity to think, for he ex- 
pected me to join the laugh. I did so, but it was a phantom 
merriment. Later on, a man from Kansas had three violent 
epileptic fits, and though of course there were not wanting 
some to help him, it was rather superstitious terror than sym- 
pathy that his case evoked from his fellow passengers. ‘ Oh, 
I hope he’s not going to die!” cried a woman; “it would 
be terrible to have a dead body!” And there was a very 
general movement to leave the man behind at the next sta- 
tion. This, by good fortune, the conductor negatived. 

There was a good deal of story-telling in some quarters; 
in others, little but silence. In this society, more than any 
others that ever I was in, it was the narrator alone who 
seemed to enjoy the narrative. It was rarely that anyone 
listened for the listening. If he lent an ear to another man’s 
story, it was because he was in immediate want of a hearer 
for one of his own. Food and the progress of the train were 
the subjects most generally treated; many joined to dis- 
cuss these who otherwise would hold their tongues. One 
small knot had no better occupation than to worm out of 
me my name; and the more they tried the more obstinately 
fixed I grew to baffle them. They assailed me with artful 
questions and insidious offers of correspondence in the fu- 
ture; but I was perpetually on my guard, and parried their 
assaults with inward laughter. I am sure Dubuque would 
have given me ten dollars for the secret. He owed me far 
more, had he understood life, for thus preserving him a 
lively interest throughout the journey. I met one of my 
fellow passengers months after, driving a street tramway 
car in San Francisco; and, as the joke was now out of 
season, told him my name without subterfuge. You never 
saw a man more chapfallen. But had my name been Demo- 
gorgon, after so prolonged a mystery he had still been dis- 
appointed. 

There were no emigrants direct from Europe, save one 
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German family and a knot of Cornish miners, who kept 
grimly by themselves, one reading the New Testament all 
day long through steel spectacles, the rest discussing pri- 
vately the secrets of their old world, mysterious race. Lady 
Hester Stanhope believed she could make something great 
of the Cornish; for my part, I can make nothing of them 
at all. A division of races, older and more original than 
that of Babel, keeps this close, esoteric family apart from 
neighbouring Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian seems 
more foreign in my eyes. This is one of the lessons of travel 
—that some of the strangest races dwell next door to you 
at home. 

The rest were all American born, but they came from 
almost every quarter of that continent. All the States of 
the North had sent out a fugitive to cross the plains with 
me. From Virginia, from Pennsylvania, from New York, 
from far western Iowa and Kansas, from Maine that bor- 
ders on the Canadas, and from the Canadas themselves— 
some one or two were fleeing in quest of a better land and 
better wages. The talk in the train like the talk I had heard 
on the steamer, ran upon hard times, short commons, and 
hope that moves ever westward. I thought of my shipful 
from Great Britain with a feeling of despair. They had 
come three thousand miles, and yet not far enough. Hard 
times bowed them out of the Clyde, and stood to welcome 
them at Sandy Hook. Where were they to go? Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Iowa, Kansas? ‘These were not places for 
immigration, but for emigration, it appeared; not one of 
them, but I knew a man who had lifted up his heel and left 
it for an ungrateful country. And it was still westward 
that they ran. Hunger, you would have thought, came out 
of the east like the sun, and the evening was made of edible 
gold. And, meantime, in the car in front of me, were there 
not half a hundred emigrants from the opposite quarter? 
Hungry Europe and hungry China, each pouring from their 
gates in search of provender, had here come face to face. 
The two waves had met; east and west had alike failed; the 
whole round world had been prospected and condemned; 
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there was no El Dorado anywhere; and till one could emi- 
grate to the moon, it seemed as well to stay patiently at 
home. Now was there wanting another sign, at once more 
picturesque and more disheartening; for as we continued 
passing westward toward the land of gold, we were con- 
tinually passing other emigrant trains upon the journey 
east; and these others were as crowded as our own. Had 
all these return voyagers made a fortune in the mines? 
Were they all bound for Paris, and to be in Rome by Easter? 
It would seem not, for whenever we met them the passengers 
ran on to the platform and cried to us through the windows, 
in a kind of wailing chorus, to “Come back.” On the 
plains of Nebraska, in the mountains of Wyoming, it was 
still the same cry, and dismal to my heart, ** Come back!” 
That was what we heard by the way “ about the good coun- 
try we were going to.” And at that very hour the Sand-lot 
of San Francisco was crowded with the unemployed, and 
the echo from the other side of Market Street was repeating 
the rant of demagogues. 

If, in truth, it were only for the sake of wages that men 
emigrate, how many thousands would regret the bargain! 
But wages, indeed are only one consideration out of many; 
for we are a race of gipsies, and love change and travel 
for themselves. : 


DESPISED RACES 


Of all stupid ill-feelings, the sentiment of my fellow Cau- 
casians towards our companions in the Chinese car was the 
most stupid and the worst. They seemed never to have 
looked at them, listened to them, or thought of them, but 
hated them @ priori. 'The Mongols were their enemies in 
that cruel and treacherous battle-field of money. They could 
work better and cheaper in half a hundred industries, and 
hence there was no calumny too idle for the Caucasians to 
repeat, and even to believe. They declared them hideous 
vermin, and affected a kind of choking in the throat when 
they beheld them. Now, as a matter of fact, the young 
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Chinese man is so like a large class of European women, 
that on raising my head and suddenly catching sight of 
one at a considerable distance, I have for an instant been 
deceived by the resemblance. I do not say it is the most 
attractive class of our women, but for all that many a man’s 
wife is less pleasantly favoured. Again, my emigrants de- 
clare that the Chinese were dirty. I cannot say they were 
clean, for that was impossible upon the journey; but in 
their efforts after cleanliness they put the rest of us to 
shame. We all pigged and stewed in one infamy, wet our 
hands and faces for half a minute daily on the platform, 
and were unashamed. But the Chinese never lost an op- 
portunity, and you would see them washing their feet—an 
act not dreamed of among ourselves—and going as far as 
decency permitted to wash their whole bodies. I may re- 
mark, by the way, that the dirtier people are in their per- 
sons, the more delicate is their sense of modesty. A clean 
man strips in a crowded boat-house; but he who is unwashed 
slinks in and out of bed without uncovering an inch of 
skin. Lastly, these very foul and malodorous Caucasians 
entertained the surprising illusion that it was the Chinese 
waggon, and that alone, which stank. I have said already 
that it was the exception, and notably the freshest of the 
three. 

These judgments are typical of the feeling in all West- 
ern America. ‘The Chinese are considered stupid, because 
they are imperfectly acquainted with English. They are 
held to be base, because their dexterity and frugality enable 
them to underbid the lazy, luxurious Caucasian. They are 
said to be thieves; I am sure they have no monopoly of 
that. They are called cruel; the Anglo-Saxon and the cheer- 
ful Irishman may each reflect before he bears the accusation. 
It comes amiss from John Bull, who the other day forced 
that unhappy Zazel, all bruised and tottering from a dan- 
gerous escape, to come forth again upon the theatre, and 
continue to risk her life for his amusement; or from Pat, 
who makes it his pastime to shoot down the complainant 
farmer from behind a wall in Europe, or to stone the soli- 
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tary Chinaman in California. I am told, again, that they 
are of the race of river pirates, and belong to the most 
despised and dangerous class in the Celestial Empire. But 
if this be so, what remarkable pirates have we here! and 
what must be the virtues, the industry, the education, and 
the intelligence of their superiors at home! 

Awhile ago it was the Irish, now it is the Chinese, that 
must go. Such is the cry. It seems, after all, that no 
country is bound to submit to immigration any more than 
to invasion: each is war to the knife, and resistance to 
either but legitimate defence. Yet we may regret the free 
tradition of the republic, which loved to depict herself with 
open arms, welcoming all unfortunates. And certainly, as 
a man who believed that he loves freedom, I may be excused 
some bitterness when I find her sacred name misused in the 
contention. It was but the other day that I heard a vulgar 
fellow in the Sand-lot, the popular tribune of San Francisco, 
roaring for arms and butchery. ‘ At the call of Abraham 
Lincoln,” said the orator, “ ye rose in the name of freedom 
to set free the negroes; can ye not rise and liberate your- 
selves from a few dirty Mongolians? ” It exceeds the license 
of an Irishman to rebaptise our selfish interests by the name 
of virtue. Defend your bellies, if you must; I, who do not 
suffer, am no judge in your affairs; but let me defend 
language, which is the dialect and one of the ramparts of 
virtue. 

For my own part, I could not look but with wonder and 
respect on the Chinese. Their forefathers watched the stars 
before mine had begun to keep pigs. Gunpowder and print- 
ing, which the other day we imitated, and a school of manners 
which we never had the delicacy so much as to desire to 
imitate, were theirs in a long-past antiquity. They walk 
the earth with us, but it seems they must be of a different 
clay. They hear the clock strike the same hour, yet surely 
of a different epoch. They travel by steam conveyance, 
yet with such a baggage of old Asiatic thoughts and super- 
stitions as might check the locomotive in its course. What- 
ever is thought within the circuit of the Great Wall; what 
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the wry-eyed, spectacled schoolmaster teaches in the hamlets 
round Pekin; religions so old that our language looks a 
halfing boy alongside; philosophy so wise that our best 
philosophers find things therein to wonder at; all this trav- 
elled alongside of me for thousands of miles over plain and 
mountain. Heaven knows if we had one common thought 
or fancy all that way; or whether our eyes, which yet were 
formed upon the same design, beheld the same world out of 
the railway windows. And when either of us turned his 
thoughts to home and childhood, what a strange dissimilarity 
must there not have been in these pictures of the mind—when 
I beheld that old, grey, castled city, high throned above 
the firth, with the flag of Britain flying, and the red-coat 
sentry pacing over all; and the man in the next car to 
me would conjure up some junks and a pagoda and a fort 
of porcelain, and call it, with the same affection, home. 

Another race shared among my fellow-passengers in the 
disfavour of the Chinese; and that, it is hardly necessary 
to say, was the noble red man of old story—he over whose 
own hereditary continent we had been steaming all these 
days. I saw no wild or independent Indian; indeed, I 
hear that such avoid the neighbourhood of the train; but 
now and again at way-stations, a husband and wife and a 
few children, disgracefully dressed out with the sweepings 
of civilisation, came forth and stared upon the emigrants. 
The silent stoicism of their conduct, and the pathetic deg- 
radation of their appearance, would have touched any think- 
ing creature; but my fellow-passengers danced and jested 
round them with a truly cockney baseness. I was ashamed 
for the thing we call civilisation. We should carry upon our 
consciences so much, at least, of our forefathers’ miscon- 
duct, as we continue to profit by ourselves. 

If oppression drives a wise man mad, what should be 
raging in the hearts of these poor tribes, who have been 
driven back and back, step after step, their promised res- 
ervations torn from them one after another as the States 
extended westward, until at length they are shut up into 
these hideous mountain deserts of the centre—and even there 
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find themselves invaded, insulted, and hunted out by ruf- 
fianly diggers? The eviction of the Cherokees (to name 
but an instance), the extortion of Indian agents, the out- 
rages of the wicked, the ill faith of all, nay, down to the 
ridicule of such poor beings as were here with me upon the 
train, make up a chapter of injustice and indignity such 
as a man must be in some ways base if his heart will suffer 
him to pardon or forget. These old well-founded, historical 
hatreds have a savour of nobility for the independent. That 
the Jew should not love the Christian, nor the Irishman 
love the English, nor the Indian brave tolerate the thought of 
the American, is not disgraceful to the nature of man; 
rather, indeed, honourable, since it depends on wrongs an- 
cient like the race, and not personal to him who cherishes the 
indignation. 

As for the Indians, there are of course many unteachable 
and wedded to war and their wild habits; but many also 
who, with fairer usage, might learn the virtues of the peace- 
ful state. You will find a valley in the county of Monterey, 
drained by the river of Carmel: a true Californian valley, 
bare, dotted with chaparral, overlooked by quaint, unfin- 
ished hills) The Carmel runs by many pleasant farms, a 
clear and shallow river, loved by wading kine; and at last, 
as it is falling towards a quicksand and the great Pacific, 
passes a ruined mission on a hill. From the church the eye 
embraces a great field of ocean, and the ear is filled with 
a continuous sound of distant breakers on the shore. The 
roof has fallen; the ground squirrel scampers on the graves; 
the holy bell of St. Charles is long dismounted; yet one day 
in every year the church awakes from silence, and the Indians 
return to worship in the church of their converted fathers. 
I have seen them trooping thither, young and old, in their 
clean print dresses, with those strange, handsome, melan- 
choly features, which seem predestined to a national calam- 
ity and it was notable to hear the old Latin words and old 
Gregorian music sung, with nasal fervour, and in a swift, 
staccato style, by a trained chorus of Red Indian men and 
women. In the huts of the Rancherie they have ancient 
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European Mass-books, in which they study together to be 
perfect. An old blind man was their leader. With his eyes 
bandaged, and leaning on a staff, he was led into his place 
in church by a little grandchild. He had seen changes in 
the world since first he sang that music sixty years ago, 
when there was no gold and no Yankees, and he and his 
people lived in plenty under the wing of the kind priests. 
The mission church is in ruins; the Rancherie, they tell 
me, encroached upon by Yankee newcomers; the little age 
of gold is over for the Indian; but he has had a breathing- 
space in Carmel valley before he goes down to the dust with 
his red fathers. “ 


"TO THE GOLDEN GATES 


‘A little corner of Utah is soon traversed, and leaves no 
particular impressions on the mind. By an early hour on 
Wednesday morning we stopped to breakfast at Toano, a 
little station on a bleak, high-lying plateau in Nevada. 
The man who kept the station eating-house was a Scot, and 
learning that I was the same, he grew very friendly, and 
gave me some advice on the country I was now entering. 
“You see,” said he, “I tell you this because I come from 
your country.” Hail, brither Scots! 

His most important hint was on the moneys of this part 
of the world. There is something in the simplicity of a 
decimal coinage which is revolting to the human mind; thus 
the French, in small affairs, reckon strictly by halfpence; 
and you have to solve, by a spasm of mental arithmetic, 
such posers as thirty-two, forty-five, or even a hundred 
halfpence. In the Pacific States they have made a bolder 
push for complexity, and settle their affairs by a coin that 
no longer exists—the bit, or old Mexican real. 'The sup- 
posed value of the bit is twelve and a half cents, eight to the 
dollar. When it comes to two bits, the quarter-dollar stands 
for the required amount. But how about an odd bit? The 
nearest coin to it is a dime, which is short by a fifth. That, 
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then, is called a short bit. If you have one, you lay it tri- 
umphantly down, and save two and a half cents. But if 
you have it not, and lay down a quarter, the bar-keeper or 
shopman calmly tenders you a dime by way of change; 
and thus you have paid what is called a long bit, and lost 
two and a half cents, or even, by comparison with a short 
bit, five cents. In country places all over the Pacific coast, 
nothing lower than a bit is ever asked or taken, which vastly 
increases the cost of life; as even for a glass of beer you 
must pay fivepence or sevenpence-halfpenny, as the case 
may be. You would say that this system of mutual robbery 
was as broad as it was long; but I have discovered a plan 
to make it broader, with which I here endow the public. It 
is brief and simple—radiantly simple. There is one place 
where five cents are recognised, and that is the post-office. 
A quarter is only worth two bits, a short and a long. When- 
ever you have a quarter, go to the post-office and buy five 
cents’ worth of postage-stamps; you will receive in change 
two dimes, that is two short bits. ‘The purchasing power 
of your money is undiminished. You can go and have your 
two glasses of beer all the same; and you have made your- 
self a present of five cents’ worth of postage-stamps into 
the bargain. Benjamin Franklin would have patted me 
on the head for this discovery. 

From Toano we travelled all day through deserts of alkali 
and sand, horrible to man, and bare sage-brush country that 
seemed little kindlier, and came by supper-time to Elko. 
As we were standing, after our manner, outside the station, 
I saw two men whip suddenly from underneath the cars, 
and take to their heels across country. They were tramps, 
it appeared, who had been riding on the beams since eleven 
of the night before; and several of my fellow-passengers 
had already seen and conversed with them while we broke 
our fast at Toano. These land stowaways play a great 
part over here in America, and I should have liked dearly 
to become acquainted with them. 

At Elko an odd circumstance befell me. I was coming 
out from supper, when I was stopped by a small, stout, ruddy 
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man, followed by two others taller and ruddier than himself. 

*“‘ Ex-cuse me, sir,” he said, “but do you happen to be 
going on?” 

I said I was, whereupon he said he hoped to persuade me 
to desist from that intention. He had a situation to offer 
me, and if we could come to terms, why, good and well. 
** You see,” he continued, “ I’m running a theatre here, and 
we’re a little short in the orchestra. You’re a musician, I 
guess? ” 

I assured him that, beyond a rudimentary acquaintance 
with ** Auld Lang Syne ” and “ The Wearing of the Green,” 
I had no pretension whatever to that style. He seemed much 
put out of countenance; and one of his taller companions 
asked him, on the nail, for five dollars. 

“You see, sir,” added the latter to me, “he bet you 
were a musician; I bet you weren’t. No offence, I hope? ” 

None whatever,” I said, and the two withdrew to the 
bar, where I presume the debt was liquidated. 

This little adventure woke bright hopes in my fellow- 
travellers, who thought they had now come to a country where 
situations went a-begging. But I am not so sure that the 
offer was in good faith. Indeed, I am more than half per- 
suaded it was but a feeler to decide the bet. 

Of all the next day I will tell you nothing, for the best 
of all reasons, that I remember no more than that we con- 
tinued through desolate and desert scenes, fiery hot and 
deadly weary. But some time after I had fallen asleep 
that night, I was awakened by one of my companions. It 
was in vain that I resisted. A fire of enthusiasm and whisky 
burned in his eyes; and he declared we were in a new coun- 
try, and I must come forth upon the platform and see with 
my own eyes. The train was then, in its patient way, stand- 
ing halted in a bytrack. It was a clear, moonlit night; but 
the valley was too narrow to admit the moonshine direct, 
and only a diffused glimmer whitened the tall rocks and 
relieved the blackness of the pines. A hoarse clamour filled 
the air; it was the continuous plunge of a cascade some- 
where near at hand among the mountains. The air struck 
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chill, but tasted good and vigorous in the nostrils—a fine, 
dry, old mountain atmosphere. I was dead sleepy, but I 
returned to roost with a grateful mountain feeling at my 
heart. 

When I awoke next morning, I was puzzled for a while 
to know if it were day or night, for the illumination was 
unusual. I sat up at last, and found we were grading slowly 
downward through a long snow-shed; and suddenly we shot 
into an open; and before we were swallowed into the next 
length of wooden tunnel, I had one glimpse of a huge pine- 
forested ravine upon my left, a foaming river, and a sky 
already coloured with the fires of dawn. I am usually very 
calm over the displays of nature; but you will scarcely 
believe how my heart leaped at this. It was like meeting 
one’s wife. I had come home again—home from unsightly 
deserts, to the green and habitable corners of the earth. 
Every spire of pine along the hill-top, every troutly pool 
along that mountain river, was more dear to me than a 
blood relation. Few people have praised God more happily 
than I did. And thenceforward, down by Blue Canyon, 
Alta, Dutch Flat, and all the old mining camps, through 
a sea of mountain forests, dropping thousands of feet 
toward the far sea-devel as we went, not I only, but all the 
passengers on board, threw off their sense of dirt and heat 
and weariness, and bawled like schoolboys, and thronged 
with shining eyes upon the platform, and became new crea- 
tures within and without. The sun no longer oppressed us 
with heat—it only shone laughingly along the mountain- 
side, until we were fain to laugh ourselves for glee. At every 
turn we could see further into the land and our own happy 
futures. At every town the cocks were tossing their clear 
notes into the golden air, and crowing for the new day and 
the new country. For this was indeed our destination; this 
was “the good country ” we had been going to so long. 

By afternoon we were at Sacramento, the city of gardens 
in a plain of corn; and the next day before the dawn we 
were lying to upon the Oakland side of San Francisco 
Bay. The day was breaking as we crossed the ferry; the 
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fog was rising over the citied hills of San Francisco; the 
bay was perfect—not a ripple, scarce a stain, upon its 
blue expanse; everything was waiting, breathless, for the 
sun. A spot of cloudy gold lit first upon the head of Tamal- 
pais, and then widened downward on its shapely shoulder ; 
the air. seemed to awaken, and began to sparkle; and 
suddenly 


“The tall hills Titan discovered,” 


and the city of San Francisco, and the bay of gold and corn, 
were lit from end to end with summer daylight. 
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THE WOODS AND THE PACIFIC 


fA pare Bay of Monterey has been compared by no less a 
person than General Sherman to a bent fishing-hook; 
and the comparison, if less important than the march 
through Georgia, still shows the eye of a soldier for topog- 
raphy. Santa Cruz sits exposed at the shank; the mouth 
of the Salinas river is at the middle of the bend; and Mon- 
terey itself is cosily ensconced beside the barb. Thus the 
ancient capital of California faces across the bay, while the 
Pacific Ocean, though hidden by low hills and forest, bom- 
bards her left flank and rear with never-dying surf. In 
front of the town, the long line of sea-beach trends north 
and northwest, and then westward to enclose the bay. The 
waves which lap so quietly about the jetties of Monterey 
grow louder and larger in the distance; you can see the 
breakers leaping high and white by day; at night the out- 
line of the shore is traced in transparent silver by the moon- 
light and the flying foam; and from all round, even in quiet 
weather, the low, distant, thrilling roar of the Pacific hangs 
over the coast and the adjacent country like smoke above 
a battle. 

These long beaches are enticing to the idle man. It would 
be hard to find a walk more solitary and at the same time 
more exciting to the mind. Crowds of ducks and seagulls 
hover over the sea. Sandpipers trot in and out by troops 
after the retiring waves, trilling together in a chorus of 
infinitesimal song. Strange sea-tangles, new to the European 
eye, the bones of whales, or sometimes a whole whale’s car- 
case, white with carrion-gulls and poisoning the wind, lie 
scattered here and there along the sands. The waves come 
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in slowly, vast and green, curve their translucent necks, 
and burst with a surprising uproar, that runs, waxing and 
waning, up and down the long keyboard of the beach. The 
foam of these great ruins mounts in an instant to the ridge 
of the sand glacis, swiftly fleets back again, and is met and 
buried by the next breaker. The interest is perpetually 
fresh. On no other coast that I know shall you enjoy, in 
calm, sunny weather, such a spectacle of Ocean’s greatness, 
such beauty of changing colour, or such degrees of thunder 
in the sound. The very air is more than usually salt by this 
Homeric deep. 

In shore, a tract of sand-hills borders on the beach. Here 
and there a lagoon, more or less brackish, attracts the birds 
and hunters. A rough, spotty undergrowth partially con- 
ceals the sand. The crouching, hardy, live-oaks flourish 
singly or in thickets—the kind of wood for murderers to 
crawl among-—and here and there the skirts of the forest 
extend downward from the hills, with a floor of turf and 
long aisles of pine-trees hung with Spaniard’s Beard. 
Through this quaint desert the railway cars drew near to 
Monterey from the junction at Salinas City—though that 
and so many other things are now for ever altered—and it 
was from here that you had your first view of the old town- 
ship lying in the sands, its white windmills bickering in the 
chill, perpetual wind, and the first fogs of the evening draw- 
ing drearily around it from the sea. 

The one common note of all this country is the haunting 
presence of the ocean. A great faint sound of breakers 
follows you high up into the inland canyons; the roar of 
water dwells in the clean, empty rooms of Monterey as in 
a shell upon the chimney; go where you will, you have but 
to pause and listen to hear the voice of the Pacific. You 
pass out of the town to the southwest, and mount the hill 
among the pine woods. Glade, thicket, and grove sur- 
round you. You follow winding sandy tracks that lead no- 
whither. You see a deer; a multitude of quail arises. But 
the sound of the sea still follows you as you advance, like 
that of wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger 
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to the ear; and when at length you gain the summit, out 
breaks on every hand and with freshened vigour that same 
unending, distant, whispering rumble of the ocean; for now 
you are on the top of Monterery peninsula, and the noise 
no longer only mounts to you from behind along the beach 
towards Santa Cruz, but from your right also, round by 
Chinatown and Pinos lighthouse, and from down before you 
to the mouth of the Carmello river. The whole woodland 
is begirt with thundering surges. The silence that imme- 
diately surrounds you where you stand is not so much 
broken as it is haunted by this distant circling rumour. It 
sets your senses upon edge; you strain your attention; 
you are clearly and unusually conscious of small sounds 
near at hand; you walk listening like an Indian hunter; 
and that voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting company 
to you in your walk. 

When once I was in these woods I found it difficult to turn 
homeward. All woods lure a rambler onward; but in those 
of Monterey it was the surf that particularly invited me 
to prolong my walks. I would push straight for the shore 
where I thought it to be nearest. Indeed, there was scarce 
a direction that would not, sooner or later, have brought 
me forth on the Pacific. The emptiness of the woods gave 
me a sense of freedom and discovery in these excursions. I 
never, in all my visits, met but one man. He was a Mexican, 
very dark of hue, but smiling and fat, and he carried an 
axe, though his true business at that moment was to seek 
for straying cattle. I asked him what o’clock it was, but 
he seemed neither to know nor care; and when he in his 
turn asked me for news of his cattle, I showed myself equally 
indifferent. We stood and smiled upon each other for a 
few seconds, and then turned without a word and took our 
several ways across the forest. 

One day—I shall never forget it—I had taken a trail that 
was new to me. After a while the woods began to open, the 
sea to sound nearer hand. I came upon a road, and, to my 
surprise, a stile. A step or two further, and, without leav- 
ing the woods, I found myself among trim houses. I walked 
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through street after street, parallel and at right angles, 
paved with sward and dotted with trees, but still undeniable 
streets, and each with its name posted at the corner, as 
in a real town. Facing down the main thoroughfare— 
“Central Avenue,” as it was ticketed—I saw an open-air 
temple, with benches and sounding-board, as though for an 
orchestra. The houses were all tightly shuttered; there was 
no smoke, no sound but of the waves, no moving thing. I 
have never been in any place that seemed so dreamlike. 
Pompeii is all in a bustle with visitors, and its antiquity and 
strangeness deceive the imagination; but this town had 
plainly not been built above a year or two, and perhaps 
had been deserted over night. Indeed, it was not so much 
like a deserted town as like a scene upon the stage by day- 
light and with no one on the boards. The barking of a 
dog led me at last to the only house still occupied, where a 
Scotch pastor and his wife pass the winter alone in this 
empty theatre. The place was “ The Pacific Camp Grounds, 
the Christian Seaside Resort.” hither, in the warm sea- 
son, crowds come to enjoy a life of teetotalism, religion, 
and flirtation, which I am willing to think blameless and 
agreeable. The neighbourhood at least is well selected. The 
Pacific booms in front. Westward is Point Pinos, with the 
lighthouse in a wilderness of sand, where you will find the 
lightkeeper playing the piano, making models and bows and 
arrows, studying dawn and sunrise in amateur oil-painting, 
and with a dozen other elegant pursuits and interests to 
surprise his brave, old country rivals. To the east, and still 
nearer, you will come upon a space of open down, a hamlet, 
a haven among rocks, a world of surge and screaming sea- 
gulls. Such scenes are very similar in different climates ; 
they appear homely to the eyes of all; to me this was like 
a dozen spots in Scotland. And yet the boats that ride in 
the haven are of a strange outlandish design; and if you 
walk into the hamlet you will behold costumes and faces and 
hear a tongue that are unfamiliar to the memory. The joss- 
stick burns, the opium-pipe is smoked, the floors are strewn 
with slips of coloured paper—prayers, you would say, that 
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had somehow missed their destination—and a man, guiding 
his upright pencil from right to left across the sheet, writes 
home the news of Monterey to the Celestial Empire. 

The woods and the Pacific rule between them the climate 
of this seaboard region. On the streets of Monterey, when 
the air does not smell salt from the one, it will be blowing 
perfumed from the resinous tree-tops of the other. For 
days together a hot dry air will over-hang the town, close 
as from an oven, yet healthful and aromatic in the nostrils. 
The cause is not far to seek, for the woods are afire, and 
the hot wind is blowing from the hills. These fires are one 
of the great dangers of California. I have seen from Mon- 
terey as many as three at the same time, by day a cloud 
of smoke, by night a red coal of conflagration in the distance. 
A little thing will start them, and if the wind be favourable 
they gallop over miles of country faster than a horse. The 
inhabitants must turn out and work like demons, for it is not 
only the pleasant groves that are destroyed; the climate and 
the soil are equally at stake, and these fires prevent the 
rains of the next winter, and dry up perennial fountains. 
California has been a land of promise in its time, like Pales- 
tine; but if the woods continue so swiftly to perish, it may 
become, like Palestine, a land of desolation. 

To visit the woods while they are languidly burning, is 
a strange piece of experience. The fire passes through the 
underbrush at a run. Every here and there a tree flares 
up instantaneously from root to summit, scattering tufts 
of flame; and is quenched, it seems, as quickly. But this 
last is only in semblance. For after this first squib-like con- 
flagration of the dry moss and twigs, there remains behind 
a deep-rooted and consuming fire in the very entrails of the 
tree. The resin of the pitch pine is principally condensed 
at the base of the bole and in the spreading roots. Thus, 
after the light, showy, skirmishing flames, which are only 
as the match to the explosion, have already scampered down 
the wind into the distance, the true harm is but beginning 
for this giant of the woods. You may approach the tree 
from one side, and see it, scorched indeed from top to bot- 
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tom, but apparently survivor of the peril. Make the circuit, 
and there, on the other side of the column, is a clear mass 
of living coal, spreading like an ulcer; while underground, 
to their most extended fibre, the roots are being eaten out 
by fire, and the smoke is rising through the fissures to the 
surface. A little while, and, with a nod of warning, the 
huge pine-tree snaps off short across the ground and falls 
prostrate with a crash. Meanwhile the fire continues its 
silent business; the roots are reduced to a fine ash; and 
long afterwards, if you pass by, you will find the earth 
pierced with radiating galleries, and preserving the design 
of all these subterranean spurs, as though it were the 
mould for a new tree instead of the print of an old one. 
These pitch pines of Monterey are, with the single exception 
of the Monterey cypress, the most fantastic of forest trees. 
No words can give an idea of the contortion of their growth; 
they might figure without change in a circle of the nether 
hell as Dante pictured it; and at the rate at which trees 
grow, and at which forest fires spring up and gallop 
through the hills of California, we may look forward to a 
time when there will not be one of them left standing in 
that land of their nativity. At least they have not so much 
to fear from the axe, but perish by what may be called a 
natural, although a violent death; while it is man in his 
short-sighted greed that robs the country of the nobler red- 
wood. Yet a little while and perhaps all the hills of sea- 
board California may be as bald as Tamalpais. 

I have an interest of my own in these forest fires, for I 
came so near to lynching on one occasion, that a braver man 
might have retained a thrill from the experience. I wished 
to be certain whether it was the moss, that quaint funereal 
ornament of California forests, which blazed up so rapidly 
when the flame first touched the tree. I suppose I must have 
been under the influence of Satan; for instead of plucking 
off a piece for my experiment, what should I do but walk up 
to a great pine tree in a portion of the wood which had 
escaped so much as scorching, strike a match, and apply 
the flame gingerly to one of the tassels. The tree went off 
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simply like a rocket; in three seconds it was a roaring 
pillar of fire. Close by I could hear the shouts of those who 
were at work combating the original conflagration. I could 
see the waggon that had brought them tied to a live oak in 
a piece of open; I could even catch the flash of an axe as 
it swung up through the underwood into the sunlight. Had 
anyone observed the result of my experiment my neck was 
literally not worth a pinch of snuff; after a few minutes 
of passionate expostulation I should have been run up to a 
convenient bough. 


“To die for faction is a common evil; 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.” 


I have run repeatedly, but never as I ran that day. At 
night I went out of town, and there was my own particular 
fire, quite distinct from the other, and burning as I thought 
with even greater spirit. 

But it is the Pacific that exercises the most direct and 
obvious power upon the climate. At sunset, for months 
together, vast, wet, melancholy fogs arise and come shore- 
ward from the ocean. From the hill top above Monterey 
the scene is often noble, although it is always sad. The 
upper air is still bright with sunlight; a glow still rests 
upon the Gabelano Peak; but the fogs are in possession of 
the lower levels; they crawl in scarves among the sand-hills ; 
they float, a little higher, in clouds of a gigantic size and 
often of a wild configuration; to the south, where they 
have struck the seaward shoulder of the mountains of Santa 
Lucia, they double back and spire up skyward like smoke. 
Where their shadow touches, colour dies out of the world. 
The air grows chill and deadly as they advance. The trade- 
wind freshens, the trees begin to sigh, and all the windmills 
in Monterey are whirling and creaking and filling their cis- 
terns with the brackish water of the sands. It takes but 
a little while till the invasion is complete. The sea, in its 
lighter order, has submerged the earth. Monterey is cur- 
tained in for the night in thick, wet, salt, and frigid clouds; 
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so to remain till day returns; and before the sun’s rays they 
slowly disperse and retreat in broken squadrons to the bosom 
of the sea. And yet often when the fog is thickest and most 
chill, a few steps out of the town and up the slope, the night 
will be dry and warm and full of inland perfume. 


MEXICANS, AMERICANS, AND INDIANS 


The history of Monterery has yet to be written. 
Founded by Catholic missionaries, a place of wise beneficence 
to Indians, a place of arms, a Mexican capital continually 
wrested by one faction from another, an American cap- 
ital when the first House of Representatives held its delibera- 
tions, and then falling lower and lower from the capital of 
the State to the capital of a county, and from that again, 
by the loss of its charter and town lands, to a mere bank- 
rupt village, its rise and decline is typical of that of all 
Mexican institutions and even Mexican families in California. 
Nothing is stranger in that strange State than the rapidity 
with which the soil has changed hands, The Mexicans, you 
may say, are all poor and landless, like their former capital ; 
and yet both it and they hold themselves apart and preserve 
their ancient customs and something of their ancient air. 

The town, when I was there, was a place of two or three 
streets, economically paved with sea sand, and two or three 
lanes, which were watercourses in the rainy season, and were, 
at all times, rent up by fissures four or five feet deep. There 
were no street lights. Short sections of wooden sidewalk 
only added to the dangers of the night, for they were often 
high above the level of the roadway, and no one could tell 
where they would be likely to begin or end. The houses 
were, for the most part, built of unbaked adobe brick, many 
of them old for so new a country, some of very elegant pro- 
portions, with low, spacious, shapely rooms, and walls so 
thick that the heat of summer never dried them to the heart. 
At the approach of the rainy season a deathly chill and a 
graveyard smell began to hang about the lower floors; and 
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diseases of the chest are common and fatal among house- 
keeping people of either sex. 

There was no activity but in and around the saloons, where 
people sat almost all day long playing cards. The smallest 
excursion was made on horseback. You would scarcely ever 
see the main street without a horse or two tied to posts, and 
making a fine figure with their Mexican housings. It struck 
me oddly to come across some of the “ Cornhill” illustra- 
tions of Mr. Blackmore’s “‘ Erema,” and see all the charac- 
ters astride on English saddles. As a matter of fact, an 
English saddle is a rarity even in San Francisco, and, you 
may say, a thing unknown in all the rest of California, In 
a place so exclusively Mexican as Monterey, you saw not 
only Mexican saddles but true vaquero riding—men always 
at the hand-gallop up hill and down dale, and round the 
sharpest corner, urging their horses with cries and gesticu- 
lations and cruel rotatory spurs, checking them dead with 
a touch, or wheeling them right-about-face in a square yard. 
The type of face and character of bearing is surprisingly 
un-American. The first ranged from something like the 
pure Spanish, to something, in its sad fixity, not unlike the 
pure Indian, although I do not suppose there was one pure 
blood of either race in all the country. As for the second, 
it was a matter of perpetual surprise to find, in that world 
of absolutely mannerless Americans, a people full of deport- 
ment, solemnly courteous, and doing all things with grace 
and decorum. In dress they ran to colour and bright sashes. 
Not even the most Americanised could always resist the temp- 
tation to stick a red rose into his hatband. Not even the 
most Americanised would condescend to wear the vile dress 
hat of civilisation. Spanish was the language of the streets. 
It was difficult to get along without a word or two of that 
language for an occasion. The only communications in 
which the population joined were with a view of amusement. 
A weekly public ball took place with great etiquette, in addi- 
tion to the numerous fandangoes in private houses. There 
was a really fair amateur brass band. Night after night 
serenaders would be going about the street, sometimes in a 
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company and with several instruments and voices together, 
sometimes severally, each guitar before a different window. 
It was a strange thing to lie awake in nineteenth century 
America, and hear the guitar accompany, and one of these 
old, heart-breaking Spanish love songs mount into the night 
air, perhaps in a deep baritone, perhaps in that high- 
pitched, pathetic, womanish alto which is so common among 
Mexican men, and which strikes on the unaccustomed ear 
as something not entirely human but altogether sad. 

The town, then, was essentially and wholly Mexican; and 
yet almost all the land in the neighbourhood was held by 
Americans, and it was from the same class, numerically so 
small, that the principal officials were selected. This Mexican 
and that Mexican would describe to you his old family estates, 
not one rood of which remained to him. You would ask 
him how that came about, and elicit some tangled story 
back-foremost, from which you gathered that the Americans 
had been greedy like designing men, and the Mexicans greedy 
like children, but no other certain fact. Their merits and 
their faults contributed alike to the ruin of the former 
landholders. It is true they were improvident, and easily 
dazzled with the sight of ready money; but they were gentle- 
folk besides, and that in a way which curiously unfitted them 
to combat Yankee craft. Suppose they have a paper to sign, 
they would think it a reflection on the other party to examine 
the terms with any great minuteness; nay, suppose them 
to observe some doubtful clause, it is ten to one they would 
refuse from delicacy to object to it. I know I am speaking 
within the mark, for I have seen such a case occur, and 
the Mexican, in spite of the advice of his lawyer, has signed 
the imperfect paper like a lamb. To have spoken in the 
matter, he said, above all to have let the other party guess 
that he had seen a lawyer, would have “ been like doubting 
his word.” The scruple sounds oddly to one of ourselves, 
who has been brought up to understand all business as a 
competition in fraud, and honesty itself to be a virtue which 
regards the carrying out but not the creation of agreements. 
This single unworldly trait will account for much of that 
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revolution of which we are speaking. The Mexicans have 
the name of being great swindlers, but certainly the accusa- 
tion cuts both ways. In a contest of this sort, the entire 
booty would scarcely have passed into the hands of the more 
scrupulous race. 

Physically the Americans have triumphed; but it is not 
yet entirely seen how far they have themselves been morally 
conquered. This is, of course, but a part of a part of an 
extraordinary problem now in the course of being solved in 
the various States of the American Union. I am reminded 
of an anecdote. Some years ago, at a great sale of wine, 
all the odd lots were purchased by a grocer in a small way 
in the old town of Edinburgh. The agent had the curiosity 
to visit him some time after and inquire what possible use 
he could have for such material. He was shown, by way of 
answer, a huge vat where all the liquors, from humble Glad- 
stone to imperial Tokay, were fermenting together. ‘“‘ And 
what,” he asked, “do you propose to call this?” “Im no 
very sure,” replied the grocer, “ but I think it’s going to turn 
out port.” In the older Eastern States, I think we may say 
that this hotch-potch of races is going to turn out English, 
or thereabout. But the problem is indefinitely varied in other 
zones. The elements are differently mingled in the South, 
in what we may call the Territorial belt, and in the group 
of States on the Pacific coast. Above all, in these last, 
we may look to see some monstrous hybrid—whether good 
or evil, who shall forecast? but certainly original and all 
its own. 

In my little restaurant at Monterey, we have sat down 
to table day after day, a Frenchman, two Portuguese, an 
Italian, a Mexican, and a Scotchman; we had for common 
visitors an American from Illinois, a nearly pure blood 
Indian woman, and a naturalised Chinese; and from time 
to time a Switzer and a German came down from country 
ranches for a night. No wonder that the Pacific coast 
is a foreign land to visitors from the Eastern States, for 
each race contributes something of its own. Even the 
despised Chinese have taught the youth of California, none 
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indeed of their virtues, but the debasing use of opium. And 
chief among these influences is that of the Mexicans. 

The Mexicans, although in the State, are out of it. They 
still preserve a sort of international independence, and keep 
their affairs snug and to themselves. Only four or five years 
ago Vasquez, the bandit, his troop being dispersed and the 
hunt too hot for him in other parts of California, returned 
to his native Monterey, and was seen publicly in her street 
and saloons, fearing no man. The year that I was there 
there occurred two reputed murders. As the Montereyans 
are exceptionally vile speakers of each other and of every- 
one behind his back, it is not possible for me to judge how 
much truth there may have been in these reports; but in the 
one case everyone believed, and in the other some suspected, 
that there had been foul play; and nobody dreamed for 
an instant of taking the authorities into their counsel. Now 
this is, of course, characteristic enough of the Mexicans; 
but it is a noteworthy feature that all the Americans in 
Monterey acquiesced without a word in this inaction. Even 
when I spoke to them upon the subject, they seemed not to 
understand my surprise: they had forgotten the traditions 
of their own race and upbringing, and become, in a word, 
wholly Mexicanised. 

Again, the Mexicans, having no ready money to speak of, 
rely almost entirely in their business transactions upon each 
other’s worthless paper. Pedro the penniless pays you with 
an I O U from the equally penniless Miguel. It is a sort 
of local currency by courtesy. Credit in these parts has 
passed into a superstition. I have seen a strong, violent man 
struggling for months to recover a debt, and getting noth- 
ing but an exchange of waste paper. The very storekeepers 
are averse to asking cash payments, and are more surprised 
than pleased when they are offered. They fear there must 
be something under it, and that you mean to withdraw from 
them your custom. I have seen the enterprising chemist 
and stationer begging me with fervour to let my account 
run on, although I had my purse open in my hand; and 
partly from the commonness of the case, partly from some 
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remains of that generous old Mexican traditicn which made 
all men welcome to their tables, a person may be notoriously 
both unwilling and unable to pay, and still find credit for the 
necessaries of life in the stores of Monterey. Now this 
villainous habit of living upon “tick” had grown into 
Californian nature. I do not only mean that the American 
and European storekeepers of Monterey are as lax as Mexi- 
cans; I mean that American farmers in many parts of the 
State expect unlimited credit, and profit by it in the mean- 
while, without a thought for consequences. Jew storekeepers 
have already learned the advantage to be gained from this; 
they lead on the farmer into irretrievable indebtedness, and 
keep him ever after as their bond-slave, hopelessly grinding 
in the mill. So the whirlgig of time brings in its revenges, 
and except that the Jew knows better than to foreclose, 
you may see Americans bound in the same chains with which 
they themselves had formerly bound the Mexicans. It seems 
as if certain sorts of follies, like certain sorts of grain, were 
natural to the soil rather than to the race that holds and 
tills it for the moment. 

In the meantime, however, the Americans rule in Monterey 
County. The new county seat, Salinas City, in the bald, 
corn-bearing plain under the Gabelano Peak, is a town of 
a purely American character. The land is held, for the most 
part, in those enormous tracts which are another legacy 
of Mexican days, and form the present chief danger and 
disgrace of California; and the holders are mostly of Ameri- 
can or British birth. We have here in England no idea 
of the troubles and inconveniences which flow from the ex- 
istence of these large landholders—land thieves, land sharks, 
or land grabbers, they are move commonly and plainly called. 
Thus the townlands of Monterey are all in the hands of a 
single man. How they came there is an obscure, vexatious 
question, and, rightly or wrongly, the man is hated with a 
great hatred. His life has been repeatedly in danger. Not 
very long ago, I was told, the stage was stopped and ex- 
amined three evenings in succession by disguised horsemen 
thirsting for his bleod. A certain house on the Salinas road, 
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they say, he always passes in his buggy at full speed, for 
the squatter sent him warning long ago. But a year since 
he was publicly pointed out for death by no less a man 
than Mr. Dennis Kearney. Kearney is a man too well known 
in California, but a word of explanation is required for 
English readers. Originally an Irish drayman, he rose, by 
his command of bad language, to almost dictatorial au- 
thority in the State; throned it there for six months or 
so, his mouth full of oaths, gallowses, and conflagrations; 
was first snuffed out last winter by Mr. Coleman, backed by 
his San Francisco Vigilantes and three Gatling guns; com- 
pleted his own ruin by throwing in his lot with the grotesque 
Greenbacker party; and had at last to be rescued by his 
old enemies, the police, out of the hands of his rebellious 
followers. It was while he was at the top of his fortune 
that Kearney visited Monterey with his battle-cry against 
Chinese labour, the railroad monopolists, and the land 
thieves; and his one articulate counsel to the Montereyans 
was to “ Hang David Jacks.” Had the town been American, 
in my private opinion this would have been done years ago. 
Land is a subject on which there is no jesting in the West, 
and I have seen my friend the lawyer drive out of Monterey 
to adjust a. competition of titles with the face of a captain 
going into battle and his Smith-and-Wesson convenient to 
his hand. 

On the ranch of another of these landholders you may 
find our old friend, the truck system, in full operation. 
Men live there, year in year out, to cut timber for a nominal 
wage, which is all consumed in supplies. The longer they 
remain in this desirable service the deeper they will fall in 
debt—a burlesque injustice in a new country, where labour 
should be precious, and one of those typical instances which 
explains the prevailing discontent and the success of the 
demagogue Kearney. 

In a comparison between what was and what is in Cali- 
fornia, the praisers of times past will fix upon the Indians 
of Carmello. The day of the Jesuit has gone by, the day of 
the Yankee has succeeded, and there is no one left to care 
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for the converted savage. The mission church is roofless 
and ruinous; sea breezes and sea fogs, and the alternation 
of the rain and sunshine, daily widening the breaches and 
casting the crockets from the wall. As an antiquity in 
this new land, a quaint specimen of missionary architecture, 
and a memorial of good deeds, it had a triple claim to pres- 
ervation from all thinking people; but neglect and abuse 
have been its portion. There is no sign of American inter- 
ference, save where a headboard has been torn from a grave 
to be a mark for pistol bullets. So it is with the Indians 
for whom it was erected. Their lands, I was told, are being 
yearly encroached upon by the neighbouring American pro- 
prietor, and with that exception no man troubles his head 
of the Indians of Carmel. Only one day in the year, the day 
before our Guy Faux, the padre drives over the hill from 
Monterey; the little sacristy, which is the only covered por- 
tion of the church, is filled with seats and decorated for 
the service; the Indians troop together, their bright dresses 
contrasting with their dark and melancholy faces; and there, 
among a crowd of somewhat unsympathetic holiday makers, 
you may hear God served with perhaps more touching cir- 
cumstances than in any other temple under heaven. An 
Indian, stone blind and about eighty years of age, conducts 
the singing; other Indians compose the choir; yet they 
have the Gregorian music at their finger ends, and pronounce 
the Latin so, correctly that I could follow the meaning as 
they sang. The pronunciation was odd and nasal, the sing- 
ing hurried and staccato. ‘‘In saecula saeculo-ho-horum,” 
they went, with a vigorous aspirate to every additional syl- 
lable. I have never seen faces more vividly lit up with 
joy than the faces of these Indian singers. It was to them 
not only the worship of God, nor an act by which they re- 
called and commemorated better days, but was besides an 
exercise of ‘culture, where all they knew of art and letters 
was united and expressed. And it made e man’s heart sorry 
for the good fathers of yore, who had taught them to dig 
and to reap, to read and to sing, who had given them Euro- 
pean mass-books which they still preserve and study in their 
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cottages, and who had now passed away from all authority 
and influence in that land—to be succeeded by greedy lamd 
thieves and sacrilegious pistol-shots. So ugly a thing our 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism may appear beside the doings 
of the Society of Jesus. 

But revolution in this world succeeds to revolution. All 
that I say in this paper is in a paulo-past tense. The Mon- 
terey of last year exists no longer. A huge hotel has 
sprung up in the desert by the railway. Three sets of diners 
sit down successively to table. Invaluable toilettes figure 
along the beach and between the live oaks; and Monterey 
is advertised in the newspapers, and posted in the waiting- 
rooms at railway stations, as a resort for wealth and fashion. 
Alas for the little town! it is not strong enough to resist 
the influence of the flaunting caravanserai, and the poor, 
quaint, penniless native gentlemen of Monterey must perish, 
like a lower race, before the millionaire vulgarians of the 
Big Bonanza. 
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A MODERN COSMOPOLIS 


HE Pacific coast of the United States, as you may see 

by the map, and still better in that admirable book, 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” by Dana, is one of the most 
exposed and shelterless on earth. The trade-wind blows 
fresh; the huge Pacific swell booms along degree after 
degree of an unbroken line of coast. South of the joint 
firth of the Columbia and Williamette, there flows in no 
considerable river; south of Puget Sound there is no pro- 
tected inlet of the ocean. Along the whole seaboard of 
California there are but two unexceptionable anchorages, 
the bight of the bay of Monterey, and the inland sea that 
takes its name from San Francisco. 

Whether or not it was here that Drake put in in 1597, we 
cannot tell. There is no other place so suitable; and yet 
the narrative of Francis Pretty scarcely seems to suit the 
features of the scene. Viewed from seaward, the Golden Gates 
should give no very English impression to justify the name 
of a New Albion. On the west, the deep lies open; nothing 
near but the still vexed Farralones. The coast is rough 
and barren. Tamalpais, a mountain of a memorable figure, 
springing direct from the sea-level, over-plumbs the narrow 
entrance from the north. On the south, the loud music 
of the Pacific sounds along beaches and cliffs, and among 
broken reefs, the sporting place of the sea-lion. Dismal, 
shifting sand hills, wrinkled by the wind, appear behind. Per- 
haps, too, in the days of Drake, Tamalpais would be clothed 
to its peak with the majestic redwoods. 

Within the memory of persons not yet old, a mariner 
might have steered into these narrows—not yet the Golden 
Gates—opened out the surface of the bay—here girt with 
hills, there lying broad to the horizon—and beheld a scene 
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as empty of the presence, as pure from the handiworks of 
man, as in the days of our old sea-commander. A Spanish 
mission, fort, and church took the place of those “ houses 
of the people of the country ” which were seen by Pretty, 
“close to the water-side.” All else would be unchanged. 
Now, a generation later, a great city covers the sand-hills 
on the west, a growing town lies along the muddy shallows 
of the east; steamboats pant continually between them from 
before sunrise till the small hours of the morning; lines of 
great sea-going ships lie ranged at anchor; colours fly upon 
the islands; and from all around the hum of corporate life, 
of beaten bells, and steam, and running carriages, goes 
cheerily abroad in the sunshine. Choose a place on one of the 
huge, throbbing ferry-boats, and, when you are midway 
between the city and the suburb, look around. The air is 
fresh and salt as if you were at sea. On the one hand is 
Oakland, gleaming white among its gardens. On the other, 
to seaward, hill after hill is crowded and crowned with 
the palaces of San Francisco; its long streets lie in regular 
bars of darkness, east and west, across the sparkling picture ; 
a forest of masts bristles like bulrushes about its feet; 
nothing remains of the days of Drake but the faithful trade- 
wind scattering the smoke, the fogs that will begin to muster 
about sundown, and the fine bulk of Tamalpais looking down 
on San Francisco, like Arthur’s Seat on Edinburgh. 

Thus in the course of a generation only, this city and its 
suburb have arisen. Men are alive by the score who have 
hunted all over the foundations in a dreary waste. I have 
dined, near the “ punctual centre” of San Francisco, with 
a gentleman (then newly married) who told me of his former 
pleasures, wading with his fowling-piece in sand and scrub, 
on the site of the house where we were dining. In this busy, 
moving generation, we have all known cities to cover our 
-boyish playgrounds, we have all started for a country walk 
and stumbled on a new suburb; but I wonder what enchant- 
ment of the Arabian Nights can have equalled this evocation 
of a roaring city, in a few years of a man’s life from the 
marshes and the blowing sand. Such swiftness of increase, 
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as with an overgrown youth, suggests a corresponding swift- 
ness of destruction. The sandy peninsula of San Francisco, 
mirroring itself on one side in the bay, beaten, on the other, 
by the surge of the Pacific, and shaken to the heart by 
frequent earthquakes, seems in itself no very durable foun- 
dation. According to Indian tales, perhaps older than the 
name of California, it once rose out of the sea in a moment, 
and some time or other shall, in a moment, sink again. No 
Indian, they say, cares to linger on that dreadful land. 
“The earth hath bubbles as the water has, and this is of 
them.” Here, indeed all is new, nature as well as towns. 
The very hills of California have an unfinished look; the 
rains and the streams have not yet carved them to their per- 
fect shape. The forests spring like mushrooms from the 
unexhausted soil; and they are mown down yearly by forest 
fires. We are in early geological epochs, changeful and in- 
secure; and we feel, as with a sculptor’s model, that the 
author may yet grow weary of and shatter the rough 
sketch. 

Fancy apart, San Francisco is a city beleaguered with 
alarms. The lower parts, along the bay side, sit on piles: 
old wrecks decaying, fish dwelling unsunned, beneath the 
populous houses; and a trifling subsidence might drown the 
business quarters in an hour. Earthquakes are not uncom- 
mon, they are sometimes threatening in their violence; the 
fear of them grows yearly on a resident; he begins with 
indifference, ends in sheer panic; and no one feels safe in 
any but a wooden house. Hence it comes that, in that rain- 
less clime, the whole city is built of timbers—-a woodyard of 
unusual extent and complication; that fires spring up read- 
ily, and, served by the unwearying trade-wind, swiftly 
spread; that all over the city there are fire-signal boxes; 
that the sound of the bell, telling the number of the threat- 
ened ward, is soon familiar to the ear; and that nowhere 
else in the world is the art of the fireman carried to so nice 
a point, 

Next, perhaps, in order of strangeness to the speed of its 
appearance, is the mingling of the races that combine to 
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people it. The town is essentially not Anglo-Saxon; still 
more essentially not American. The Yankee and the Eng- 
lishman find themselves alike in a strange country. There 
are none of those touches—not of nature, and I dare scarcely 
say of art—by which the Anglo-Saxon feels himself at home 
in so great a diversity of lands. Here, on the contrary, 
are airs of Marseilles and of Pekin. The shops along the 
street are like the consulates of different nations. The 
passers-by vary in feature like the slides of a magic-lantern. 
For we are here in that city of gold to which adventurers 
congregated out of all the winds of heaven; we are in a 
land that till the other day was ruled and peopled by the 
countrymen of Cortés; and the sea that laves the piers of 
San Francisco is the ocean of the east and of the isles of 
summer. There goes the Mexican, unmistakable; there the 
blue-clad Chinaman with his white slippers; there the soft- 
spoken, brown Kanaka, or perhaps a waif from far-away 
Malaya. You hear French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
English indifferently. You taste the food of all nations in 
the various restaurants; passing from a French prive-fixe, 
where every one is French, to a roaring German ordinary 
where every one is German; ending, perhaps, in a cool and 
silent Chinese tea-house. For every man, for every race 
and nation, that city is a foreign city, humming with for- 
eign tongues and customs; and yet each and all have made 
themselves at home. The Germans have a German theatre 
and innumerable beer-gardens. The French Fall of the 
Bastille is celebrated with squibs and banners, and marching 
patriots, as noisily as the American Fourth of July. The 
Italians have their dear domestic quarter, with Italian cari- 
catures in the windows, Chianti and polenta in the taverns. 
The Chinese are settled as in China. The goods they offer 
for sale are as foreign as the lettering on the signboard 
of the shop: dried fish from the China seas; pale cakes and 
sweetmeats—the like, perhaps, once eaten by Badroubadour ; 
nuts of unfriendly shape; ambiguous, outlandish vegetables, 
misshapen, lean or bulbous—telling of a country where the 
trees are not as our trees, and the very back garden is a 
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cabinet of curiosities. The joss-house is hard by, heavy with 
incense, packed with quaint carvings and the paraphernalia 
of a foreign ceremonial. All these you behold, crowded to- 
gether in the narrower arteries of the city, cool, sunless, a 
little mouldy, with the high, musical sing-song of that alien 
language in your ears. Yet the houses are of Occidental 
build: the lines of a hundred telegraphs pass, thick as a 
ship’s rigging, overhead, a kite hanging among them per- 
haps, or perhaps two; one European, one Chinese in shape 
and colour; mercantile Jack, the Italian fisher, the Dutch 
merchant, the Mexican vaquero go hustling by; at the sunny 
end of the street, a thoroughfare roars with European 
traffic; and meanwhile high and clear, out breaks, perhaps, 
the San Francisco fire alarm, and people pause to count 
the strokes, and in the stations of the double fire-service 
you know that the electric bells are ringing, the traps open- 
ing and clapping to, and the engine, manned and harnessed, 
being whisked into the street, before the sound of the alarm 
has ceased to vibrate on your ear. Of all romantic places 
for a boy to loiter in, that Chinese quarter is the most 
romantic. There, on a half-holiday, three doors from home, 
he may visit an actual foreign land, foreign in people, lan- 
guage, things and customs. ‘The very barber of the Arabian 
Nights shall be at work before him, shaving heads; he 
shall see Aladdin playing on the streets; who knows, but 
among those nameless vegetables, the fruit of the nose-tree 
itself may be exposed for sale? And the interest is height- 
ened with a chill of horror. Below, you hear, the cellars 
are alive with mystery; opium dens, where the smokers lie 
one above another, shelf above shelf, close-packed and grovy- 
elling in deadly stupor; the seats of unknown vices and 
cruelties, the prisons of unacknowledged slaves and the 
secret lazarettos of disease. 

With all this mass of nationalities, crime is common. 
‘Amid such a competition of respectabilities, the moral sense 
is confused; in this camp of gold-seekers, speech is loud 
and the hand is ready. There are rough quarters where it 
is dangerous o’ nights; cellars of public entertainment 
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which the wary pleasure-seeker chooses to avoid. Concealed 
weapons are unlawful, but the law is continually broken. 
One editor was shot dead while I was there; another walked 
the streets accompanied by a bravo, his guardian angel. I 
have been quietly eating a dish of oysters in a restaurant, 
where, not more than ten minutes after I had left, shots were 
exchanged and took effect; and one night about ten o’clock, 
I saw a man standing watchfully at a street-corner with a 
long Smith-and-Wesson glittering in his hand behind his 
back. Somebody had done something he should not, and 
was being looked for with a vengeance. It is odd, too, that 
the seat of the last vigilance committee I know of—a medie- 
val Vehmgericht—was none other than the Palace Hotel, 
the world’s greatest caravanserai, served by lifts and lit 
with electricity; where, in the great glazed court, a band 
nightly discourses music from a grove of palms. So do 
extremes meet in this city of contrasts: extremes of wealth 
and poverty, apathy and excitement, the conveniences of 
civilisation and the red justice of Judge Lynch. The streets 
lie straight up and down the hills and straight across at right 
angles, these in the sun, those in the shadow, a trenchant 
pattern of gloom and glare; and what with the crisp illu- 
mination, the sea-air singing in your ears, the chill and 
glitter, the changing aspects both of things and people, the 
fresh sights at every corner of your walk—sights of the bay, 
of Tamalpais, of steep, descending streets, of the outspread 
city—whiffs of alien speech, sailors singing on shipboard, 
Chinese coolies toiling on the shore, crowds brawling all day 
in the street before the Stock Exchange—one brief im- 
pression follows another and the city leaves upon the mind 
no general and stable picture, but a profusion of airy and 
incongruous images, of the sea and shore, the east and 
west, the summer and the winter. 

In the better parts of this most interesting city there is 
apt to be a touch of the commonplace. It is in the slums 
and suburbs that the city dilettante finds his game, and there 
is nothing more characteristic and original than the out- 
lying quarters of San Francisco. The Chinese district is 
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the most famous; but it is far from the only truffle in the 
pie. There is many another dingy corner, many a young 
antiquity, many a terrain vague with that stamp of quaint- 
ness that a city lover seeks and dwells on; and the indefinite 
prolongation of its streets, up hill and down dale, makes 
San Francisco a place apart. The same street in its career 
visits and unites so many different classes of society, here 
echoing with drays, there lying decorously silent between 
the mansions of bonanza millionaires, to founder at last 
among the drifting sands beside Lone Mountain cemetery, 
or die out among the sheds and lumber of the north. Thus 
you may be struck with a spot, set it down for the most 
romantic in the city, and, glancing at the name-plate, find 
it is on the same street that you yourself inhabit in another 
quarter of the town. 

The great net of straight thoroughfares lying at right 
angles, east and west and north and south, over the shoulders 
of Nob Hill, the hill of palaces, must certainly be counted 
the best part of San Francisco. It is there that the million- 
aires are gathered together, vying with each other in display ; 
looking down upon the business wards of the city. That is 
California Street. Far away down you may pick out a 
building with a little belfry; and that is the Stock Exchange, 
the heart of San Francisco: a great pump we might call 
it, continually pumping up the savings of the lower quar- 
ters into the pockets of the millionaires upon the hill. But 
these same thoroughfares that enjoy for awhile so elegant 
a destiny have their lines prolonged into more unpleasant 
places. Some meet their fate in the sands; some must take 
a cruise in the ill-famed China quarters; some run into 
the sea; some perish unwept among pig-stys and rubbish- 
heaps. 

Nob Hill comes, of right, in the place of honour; but 
the two other hills of San Francisco are more entertaining 
to explore. On both there are a world of old wooden houses - 
snoozing away all forgotten. Some are of the quaintest 
design, others only romantic by neglect and age. Some 
are curiously painted, and I have seen one at least with an- 
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cient carvings panelled in its wall. Surely they are not 
of Californian building, but far voyages from round the 
stormy Horn, like those who sent for them and dwelt in them 
at first. Brought to be the favourites of the wealthy, they 
have sunk into these poor, forgotten districts, where, like 
old town toasts, they keep each other silent countenance. 
Telegraph Hill and Rincon Hill, these are the dozing quar- 
ters that I recommend to the city dilettante. There stand 
these forgotten houses, enjoying the unbroken sun and quiet. 
There, if there were such an author, would the San Fran- 
cisco Fortuné de Boisgobey pitch the first chapter of his 
mystery. But the first is the quainter of the two. Visited 
under the broad natural daylight, and with the relief and 
‘accent of reality, these scenes have a quality of dreamland 
and of the best pages of Dickens. Telegraph Hill, besides, 
commands a noble view; and as it stands at the turn of 
the bay, its skirts are all waterside, and round from North 
Reach to the Bay Front you can follow doubtful paths 
from one quaint corner to another. Everywhere the same 
.tumble-down decay and sloppy progress, new things yet 
unmade, old things tottering to their fall; everywhere the 
‘same out-at-elbows, many-nationed loungers at dim, irregu- 
lar grog-shops; everywhere the same sea-air and isletted 
sea-prospect; and for a last and more romantic note, you 
have on the one hand Tamalpais standing high in the blue 
air, and on the other the tail of that long alignment of 
three-masted, full-rigged, deep-sea ships that make a forest 
of spars along the eastern front of San Francisco. In 
no other port is such a navy congregated. For the coast 
trade is so trifling, and the ocean trade from round the 
Horn so large, that the smaller ships are swallowed up, and 
can do nothing to confuse the majestic order of these mer- 
chant princes. In an age when the ship-of-the-line is al- 
ready a thing of the past, and we can never hope to go coast- 
ing in a cock-boat between the ** wooden walls ” of a squad- 
ron at anchor, there is perhaps no place on earth where the 
power and beauty of sea architecture can be so perfectly 
enjoyed as in this bay. 
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VILLAGE COMMUNITIES OF PAINTERS 


I 


fp forest of Fontainebleau is the great al fresco school 
of art of modern France. It has the prestige of the 
great names, Rousseau and Millet; through the palace, its 
artistic history mounts as high as the days of the Renais- 
sance; and the singular charm which it exerts upon the 
minds of men still leads the casual visitor to return. 

The charm of Fontainebleau is a thing apart. It is a 
place that people love even more than they admire. The 
vigorous forest air, the silence, the majestic avenues of 
highway, the wilderness of tumbled boulders, the great age 
and dignity of certain groves—these are but ingredients, 
they are not the secret of the philtre. The place is sanative ; 
the air, the light, the perfumes, and the shapes of things 
concord in happy harmony. The artist may be idle and not 
fear the “ blues.” He may dally with his life. Mirth, lyric 
mirth, and a vivacious classical contentment are of the very 
essence of the better kind of art; and these, in that most 
smiling forest, he has the chance to learn or to remember. 
Even on the plain of Biére, where the Angelus of Millet still 
tolls upon the ear of fancy, a larger air, a higher heaven, 
something ancient and healthy in the face of nature, purify 
the mind alike from dulness and hysteria. ‘There is no place 
where the young are more gladly conscious of their youth, 
or the old better contented with their age. 

The fact of its great and special beauty further recom- 
mends this country to the artist. The field was chosen by 
men in whose blood there still raced some of the gleeful or 
solemn exultation of great art—Millet whe loved dignity 
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like Michelangelo, Rousseau whose modern brush was dipped 
in the glamour of the ancients. It was chosen before the 
day of that strange turn in the history of art, of which 
we now perceive the culmination in impressionistic tales and 
pictures—that voluntary aversion of the eye from all spe- 
ciously strong and beautiful effects—that disinterested love 
of dulness which has set so many Peter Bells to paint the 
riverside primrose. It was then chosen for its proximity to 
Paris. And for the same cause, and by the force of tradi- 
tion, the painter of to-day continues to inhabit and to paint 
it. There is in France scenery incomparable for romance 
and harmony. Provence, and the valley of the Rhone from 
Vienne to Tarascon, are one succession of masterpieces wait- 
ing for the brush. The beauty is not merely beauty; it 
tells, besides, a tale to the imagination, and surprises while it 
charms. Here you shall see castellated towns: that would 
befit the scenery of dreamland: streets that glow with colour 
like cathedral windows; hills of the most exquisite propor- 
tions; flowers of every precious colour, growing thick like 
grass. All these, by the grace of railway travel, are brought 
to the very door of the modern painter ; yet he does not seek 
them; he remains faithful to Fontainebleau, to the eternal 
bridge of Gretz, to the watering pot cascade in Cernay valley. 
And perhaps, as a story of romantic incident stands forth 
more boldly in the achromatic outlines of Dumas or Scott 
than overlaid with the peering preciosity of Gautier, these 
large and distant landscapes are unsuited to the painting of 
to-day; perhaps the art of our contemporary painters is 
indeed more at home among the gentler attractions of the 
north. Even Fontainebleau was chosen for him; even in 
Fontainebleau, he shrinks from what is sharply charactered. 
But one thing, at least, is certain, whatever he may choose 
to paint and in whatever manner, it is good for the artist 
to dwell among graceful shapes. Fontainebleau, if it be but 
quiet scenery, is classically graceful; and though the student 
may look for different qualities, this quality, silently present, 
will educate his hand and eye. 

But, before all its other advantages—charm, loveliness, or 
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proximity to Paris—comes the great fact that it is already 
colonised. The institution of a painters’ colony is a work of 
time and tact. The population must be conquered. The 
innkeeper has to be taught, and he soon learns, the lesson of 
unlimited credit ; he must be taught to welcome as a favoured 
guest a young gentleman in a very greasy coat, and with 
little baggage beyond a box of colours and a canvas; and 
he must learn to preserve his faith in customers who will eat 
heartily and drink of the best, borrow money to buy tobacco, 
and perhaps not pay a stiver for a year. A colour merchant 
has next to be attracted. A certain vogue must be given to 
the place, lest the painter, most gregarious of animals, should 
find himself alone. And no sooner are these first difficulties 
overcome, than fresh perils spring up upon the other side; 
and the bourgeois and the tourist are knocking at the gate. 
This is the crucial moment for the colony. If these intruders 
gain a footing, they not only banish freedom and amenity ; 
pretty soon, by means of their long purses, they will have 
undone the education of the innkeeper; prices will rise and 
credit shorten; and the poor painter must fare farther on 
and find another hamlet. ‘‘ Not here, O Apollo!” will be- 
come his song. Thus Trouville and, the other day, St. 
Raphael were lost to the arts. Curious and not always 
edifying are the shifts that the French student uses to de- 
fend his lair; like the cuttlefish, he must sometimes blacken 
the waters of his chosen pool; but at such a time and for so 
practical a purpose Mrs. Grundy must allow him licence. 
Where his own purse and credit are not threatened, he will do 
the honours of his village generously. Any artist is made wel- 
come, through whatever medium he may seek expression; 
science is respected; even the idler, if he prove, as he so 
rarely does, a gentleman, will soon begin to find himself at 
home. And when that essentially modern creature, the 
English or American gir]-student, began to walk calmly into 
his favourite inns as if into a drawing-room at home, the 
French painter owned himself defenceless; he submitted or 
he fled. His French respectability, quite as precise as ours, 
though covering different provinces of life, recoiled aghast 
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before the innovation. But the girls were painters; there 
was nothing to be done; and Barbizon, when I last saw it and 
for the time at least, was practically ceded to the fair invader. 
Paterfamilias, on the other Hand, the common tourist, the 
holiday shopman, and the cheap young gentleman upon the 
spree, he hounded from his villages with every circumstance 
of contumely. 

This purely artistic society is excellent for the young 
artist. The lads are mostly fools; they hold the latest 
orthodoxy in its crudeness; they are at that stage of edu- 
cation, for the most part, when a man is too much occupied 
with style to be aware of the necessity for any matter; and 
this, above all for the Englishman, is excellent. To work 
grossly at the trade, to forget sentiment, to think of his 
material and nothing else, is, for awhile at least, the king’s 
highway of progress. Here, in England, too many painters 
and writers dwell dispersed, unshielded, among the intelligent 
bourgeois. These, when they are not merely indifferent, 
prate to him about the lofty aims and moral influence of art. 
And this is the lad’s ruin. For art is, first of all and last 
of all, a trade. The love of words and not a desire to pub- 
lish new discoveries, the love of form and not a novel reading 
of historical events, mark the vocation of the writer and the 
painter. The arabesque, properly speaking, and even in 
literature, is the first fancy of the artist; he first plays with 
his material as a child with a kaleidoscope; and he is already 
in a second stage when he begins to use his pretty counters 
for the end of representation. In that, he must pause long 
and toil faithfully; that is his apprenticeship; and it is only 
the few who will really grow beyond it, and go forward, 
fully equipped, to do the business of real art—to give life 
to abstractions and significance and charm to facts. In the 
meanwhile, let him dwell much among his fellowcraftsmen. 
They alone can take a serious interest in the childish tasks 
and pitiful successes of these years. They alone can behold 
with equanimity this fingering of the dumb keyboard, this 
polishing of empty sentences, this dull and literal painting 
of dull and insignificant subjects. Outsiders will spur him 
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on. They will say, “ Why do you not write a great book? 
paint a great picture?” If his guardian angel fail him, 
they may even persuade him to the attempt, and, ten to one, 
his hand is coarsened and his style falsified for life. 

And this brings me to a warning. The life of the appren- 
tice to any art is both unstrained and pleasing; it is strewn 
with small successes in the midst of a career of failure, 
patiently supported; the heaviest scholar is conscious of a 
certain progress; and if he come not appreciably nearer to 
the art of Shakespeare, grows letter-perfect in the domain of 
A-B, ab. But the time comes when a man should cease pre- 
lusory gymnastic, stand up, put a violence upon his will, and 
for better or worse, begin the business of creation. This 
evil day, there is a tendency continually to postpone: above 
all with painters. They have made so many studies that it 
has became a habit; they make more, the walls of exhibitions 
blush with them; and death finds these aged students still 
busy with their horn-book. ‘This class of man finds a con- 
genial home in artist villages; in the slang of the English 
colony at Barbizon we used to call them “ Snoozers.” Con- 
tinual returns to the city, the society of men further ad- 
vanced, the study of great works, a sense of humour or, if 
such a thing is to be had, a little religion or philosophy are 
the means of treatment. It will be time enough to think of 
curing the malady after it has been caught; for to catch it 
is the very thing for which you seek that dream-land of the 
painters’ village. ‘ Snoozing” is a part of the artistic 
education ; and the rudiments must be learned stupidly, all else 
being forgotten, as if they were an object in themselves. 

Lastly, there is something, or there seems to be something, 
in the very air of France that communicates the love of style. 
Precision, clarity, the cleanly and crafty employment of 
material, a grace in the handling, apart from any value in 
the thought, seem to be acquired by the mere residence; or 
if not acquired, become at least the more appreciated. The 
air of Paris is alive with this technical inspiration. And to 
leave that city and awake next day upon the borders of the 
forest is but to change externals. The same spirit of dex- 
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terity and finish breathes from the long alleys and the lofty 
groves, from the wildernesses that are still pretty in their 
confusion, and the great plain that contrives to be decorative 
in its emptiness. 


I 


In spite of its really considerable extent, the forest of 
Fontainebleau is hardly anywhere tedious. I know the 
whole western side of it with what, I suppose, I may call 
thoroughness; well enough at least to testify that there is 
no square mile without some special character and charm. 
Such quarters, for instance, as the Long Rocher, the Bas- 
Bréau, and the Reine Blanche, might be a hundred miles 
apart ; they have scarce a point in common beyond the silence 
of the birds. The two last are really conterminous; and 
in both are tall and ancient trees that have outlived a thou- 
sand political vicissitudes. But in the one the great oaks 
prosper placidly upon an even floor; they beshadow a great 
field; and the air and the light are very free below their 
stretching boughs. In the other the trees find difficult foot- 
ing; castles of white rock lie tumbled one upon another, the 
foot slips, the crooked viper slumbers, the moss clings in the 
crevice; and above it all the great beech goes spiring and 
casting forth her arms, and with a grace beyond church 
architecture, canopies this rugged chaos. Meanwhile, divid- 
ing the two cantons, the broad white causeway of the Paris 
road runs in an avenue; a road conceived for pageantry and 
for triumphal marches, an avenue for an army; but its days 
of glory over, it now lies grilling in the sun between cool 
groves, and only at intervals the vehicle of the cruising 
tourist is seen far away and faintly audible during its ample 
sweep. A little upon one side, and you find a district of 
sand and birch and boulder; a little upon the other lies the 
valley of Apremont, all juniper and heather; and close be- 
yond that you may walk into a zone of pine-trees. So 
artfully are the ingredients mingled. Nor must it be for- 
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gotten that, in all this part, you come continually forth upon 
a hill-top, and behold the plain, northward and westward, 
like an unrefulgent sea; nor that all day long the shadows 
keep changing; and at last, to the red fires of sunset, night 
succeeds, and with the night a new forest, full of whisper, 
gloom, and fragrance. ‘here are few things more renovat- | 
ing than to leave Paris, the lamplit arches of the Carrousel, 
and the long alignment of the glittering streets, and to bathe 
the senses in this fragrant darkness of the wood, 

In this continual variety the mind is kept vividly alive. It 
is a changeful place to paint, a stirring place to live in. As 
fast as your foot carries you, you pass from scene to scene, 
each endeared with sylvan charm, each vigorously painted in 
the colours of the sun. The air, which is cooled all day in 
crypts of underwood, the incense of the resin, the listening 
silence of the groves, the unbroken solitude, the sunlit dis- 
tance, the scurrying of woodland animals, the shadowy flit- 
ting of deer, and that hereditary spell of forests on the mind 
of man who still remembers and salutes the ancient refuge of 
his race—legend and sight, sound and silence, alike gratify 
and stimulate the heart. 

And yet the forest has been civilised throughout. The 
most savage corners bear a name, and have been cherished like 
antiquities; in the most remote, nature has prepared and 
balanced her effects as if with conscious art; and man, with 
his guiding arrows of blue paint, has countersigned the pic- 
ture. After your farthest wandering, you are never sur- 
prised to come forth upon the vast avenue of highway, to 
strike the centre point of branching alleys, or to find the 
aqueduct trailing, thousand-footed, through the brush. It 
is not a wilderness; it is rather a preserve. And, fitly 
enough, the centre of the maze is not a hermit’s cavern. In 
the midst, a little mirthful town lies sunlit, humming with 
the business of pleasure; and the place, breathing distinc- 
tion and peopled by historic names, stands smokeless among 
gardens. 

Perhaps the last attempt at savage life was that of the 
harmless humbug who called himself the hermit. In a great 
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tree, close by the high-road, he had built himself a little cabin 
after the manner of the Swiss Family Robinson; thither he 
mounted at night, by the romantic aid of a rope ladder; and 
if dirt be any profit of sincerity, the man was as savage as a 
Sioux. I had the pleasure of his acquaintance; he appeared 
grossly stupid, not in his perfect wits, and interested in 
nothing but small change; for that he had a great avidity. 
In the course of time, he proved to be a chicken stealer, and 
vanished from his perch; and perhaps from the first he was 
no true votary of forest freedom, but an ingenious, theatri- 
cally-minded beggar, and his cabin in the tree was only 
stock-in-trade to beg withal. The choice of his position 
would seem to indicate so much; for if in the forest there 
are no places still to be discovered, there are many that have 
been forgotten, and that lie unvisited. There, to be sure, 
are the blue arrows waiting to reconduct you, now blazed 
upon a tree, now posted in the corner of a rock. But your 
security from interruption is complete; you might camp for 
weeks, if there were only water, and not a soul suspect your 
presence; and if I may suppose the reader to have committed 
some great crime and come to me for aid, I think I could still 
find my way to a small cavern, fitted with a hearth and chim- 
ney, where he might lie perfectly concealed. A confederate 
landscape-painter might daily supply him with food; for 
water, he would have to make a nightly tramp as far as to 
the nearest pond; and at last, when the hue and cry began 
to blow over, he might get gently on the train at some side 
station, work round by a series of junctions, and be quietly 
captured at the frontier. 

Thus Fontainebleau, although it is truly but a pleasure- 
ground, and although, in favourable weather, and in the 
more celebrated quarters, it literally buzzes with the tourist, 
yet has some of the immunities and offers some of the repose 
of natural forest. And the solitary, although he must 
return at night to his frequented inn, may yet pass the day 
with his own thoughts in the companionable silence of the 
trees. ‘The demands of the imagination vary; some can be 
alone in a back garden looked upon by windows; others, like 
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the ostrich, are content with a solitude that meets the eye; 
and others, again, expand in fancy to the very borders of 
their desert, and are irritably conscious of a hunter’s camp in 
an adjacent county. To these last, of course, Fontaine- 
bleau will seem but an extended tea-garden: a Rosherville on 
a by-day. But to the plain man it offers solitude: an excel- 
lent thing in itself, and a good whet for company. 


pong 


I was for some time a consistent Barbizonian; et ego in 
‘Arcadia vixi, it was a pleasant season; and that noiseless 
hamlet lying close among the borders of the wood is for 
me, as for so many others, a green spot in memory. ‘The 
great Millet was just dead, the green shutters of his modest 
house were closed; his daughters were in mourning. The 
date of my first visit was thus an epoch in the history of 
art: in a lesser way, it was an epoch in the history of the 
Latin Quarter. The “ Petit Cénacle ” was dead and buried; 
Murger and his crew of sponging vagabonds were all at rest 
from their expedients; the tradition of their real life was 
nearly lost; and the prettified legend of the “ Vie de Bohéme ” 
had become a sort of gospel, and still gave the cue to zealous 
imitators. But if the book be written in rose-water, the 
imitation was still further expurgated; honesty was the rule; 
the innkeepers gave, as I have said, almost unlimited credit; 
they suffered the seediest painter to depart, to take all his 
belongings, and to leave his bill unpaid; and if they some- 
times lost it was by English and Americans alone. At the 
same time, the great influx of Anglo-Saxons had begun to 
affect the life of the studios. There had been disputes; and 
in one instance, at least, the English and the Americans had 
made common cause to prevent a cruel pleasantry. It would 
be well if nations and races could communicate their qualities ; 
but in practice, when they look upon each other, they have 
an eye to nothing but defects. The Anglo-Saxon is essen- 
tially dishonest ; the French is devoid by nature of the prin-| 
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ciple that we call “ Fair Play.” The Frenchman marvelled 
at the scruples of his guest, and, when that defender of inno- 
cence retired overseas and left his bills unpaid, he marvelled 
once again; the good and evil were, in his eyes, part and 
parcel of the same eccentricity ; a shrug expressed his judg- 
ment upon both, 

At Barbizon there was no master, no pontiff in the arts. 
Palizzi bore rule at Gretz—urbane, superior rule—his mem- 
ory rich in anecdotes of the great men of yore, his mind 
fertile in theories; sceptical, composed and venerable to the 
eye; and yet beneath these outworks, all twittering with 
Italian superstition, his eye scouting for omens, and the whole 
fabric of his manners giving way on the appearance of a 
hunchback. Cernay has Pelouse, the admirable, placid 
Pelouse, smilingly critical of youth, who, when a fullblown 
commercial traveller, suddenly threw down his samples, 
bought a colour box, and became the master whom we have 
all admired. Marlotte, for a central figure, boasts Oliver de 
Penne. Only Barbizon, since the death of Millet, is a head- 
less commonwealth. Even its secondary lights, and those 
who in my day made the stranger welcome, have since deserted 
it. The good Lachévre has departed, carrying his house- 
hold gods; and long before that Gaston Lafenestre was taken 
from our midst by an untimely death. He died before he 
had deserved success ; it may be, he would never have deserved 
it; but his kind, comely, modest countenance still haunts the 
memory of all who knew him. Another—whom I will not 
name—-has moved further on, pursuing the strange Odyssey 
of his decadence. His days of royal favour had departed 
even then; but he still retained, in his narrower life at Bar- 
bizon, a certain stamp of conscious importance, hearty, 
friendly, filling the room, the occupant of several chairs; 
nor had he yet ceased his losing battle, still labouring upon 
great canvases that none would buy, still waiting the return 
of fortune. But these days also were too good to last; and 
the former favourite of two sovereigns fled, if I heard the 
truth, by night. There was a time when he was counted a 
great man, and Millet but a dauber; behold, how the whirli- 
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gig of time brings in his revenges! To pity Millet is a piece 
of arrogance; if life be hard for such resolute and pious 
spirits, it is harder still for us, had we the wit to understand 
it; but we may pity his unhappier rival, who for no appar- 
ent merit, was raised to opulence and momentary fame, and, 
through no apparent fault, was suffered step by step to sink 
again to nothing. No misfortune can exceed the bitterness 
of such back-foremost progress, even bravely supported as it 
was; but to those also who were taken early from the easel, a 
regret is due. From all the young men of this period, one 
stood out by the vigour of his promise; he was in the age of 
fermentation, enamoured of eccentricities. ‘Il faut faire 
de la peinture nouvelle,” was his watchword; but if time and 
experience had continued his education, if he had been granted 
health to return from these excursions to the steady and the 
central, I must believe that the name of Hills had become 
famous. 

Siron’s inn, that excellent artists’? barrack, was managed 
upon easy principles. At any hour of the night, when you 
returned from wandering in the forest, you went to the 
biliard-room and helped yourself to liquors, or descended 
to the cellar and returned laden with beer or witie. The 
Sirons were all locked in slumber; there was none to check 
your inroads; only at the week’s end a computation was 
made, the gross sum was divided, and a varying share set 
down to every lodger’s name under the rubric: estrats. Upon 
the more long-suffering the larger tax was levied; and your 
bill lengthened in a direct proportion to the easiness of your 
disposition. At any hour of the morning, again, you could 
get your coffee or cold milk, and set forth into the forest. 
The doves had perhaps wakened you, fluttering into your 
very chamber; and on the threshold of the inn you were met 
by the aroma of the forest. Close by were the great aisles, 
the mossy boulders, the interminable field of forest shadow. 
There you were free to dream and wander. And at noon, 
and again at six o’clock, a good meal awaited you on Siron’s 
table. The whole of your accommodation, set aside that 
varying item of the estrats, cost you five francs a day; your 
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bill was never offered you until you asked it; and if you were 
out of luck’s way, you might depart for where you pleased 
and leave it pending. 


IV 


Theoretically, the house was open to all comers; prac- 
tically, it was a kind of club. The guests protected them- 
selves, and, in so doing, they protected Siron. Formal 
manners being laid aside, essential courtesy was the more 
rigidly exacted; the new arrival had to feel the pulse of the 
society; and a breach of its undefined observances was 
promptly punished. A man might be as plain, as dull, as 
slovenly, as free of speech as he desired; but to a touch of 
presumption or a word of hectoring these free Barbizon- 
jans were as sensitive as a tea-party of maiden ladies. I 
have seen people driven forth from Barbizon; it would be 
difficult to say in words what they had done, but they de- 
served their fate. They had shown themselves unworthy to 
enjoy these corporate freedoms ; they had pushed themselves ; 
they had “‘ made their head,” they wanted tact to appreciate 
the “‘ fine shades ” of Barbizonian etiquette. And once they 
were condemned, the process of extrusion was ruthless in 
its cruelty; after one evening with the formidable Bodmer, 
the Baily of our commonwealth, the erring stranger was 
beheld no more; he rose exceedingly early the next day, and 
the first coach conveyed him from the scene of his discom- 
fiture. These sentences of banishment were never, in m 
knowledge, delivered against an artist; such would, I believe, 
have been illegal; but the odd and pleasant fact is this, that 
they were never needed. Painters, sculptors, writers, singers, 
I have seen all of these in Barbizon; and some were sulky, 
and some blatant and inane; but one and all entered at once 
into the spirit of the association. This singular society is 
purely French, a creature of French virtues, and possibly of 
French defects. It cannot be imitated by the English. The 
roughness, the impatience, the more obvious selfishness, and 
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even the more ardent friendships of the Anglo-Saxon, speedily 
dismember such a commonwealth. But this random gather- 
ing of young French painters, with neither apparatus nor 
parade of government, yet kept the life of the place upon 
a certain footing, insensibly imposed their etiquette upon the 
docile, and by caustic speech enforced their edicts against 
the unwelcome. To think of it is to wonder the more at 
the strange failure of their race upon the larger theatre. 
This inbred civility—to use the word in its completest mean- 
ing—this natural and facile adjustment of contending liber- 
ties, seems all that is required to make a governable nation 
and a just and prosperous country. 

Our society, thus purged and guarded, was full of high 
spirits, of laughter, and of the initiative of youth. The few 
elder men who joined us were still young at heart, and took 
the key from their companions. We returned from long 
stations in the fortifying air, our blood renewed by the sun- 
shine, our spirits refreshed by the silence of the forest; the 
Babel of loud voices sounded good; we fell to eat and play 
like the natural man; and in the high inn chamber, panelled 
with indifferent pictures and lit by candles guttering in the 
night air, the talk and laughter sounded far into the night. 
It was a good place and a good life for any naturally- 
minded youth; better yet for the student of painting, and 
perhaps best of all for the student of letters. He, too, was 
saturated in this atmosphere of style; he was shut out from 
the disturbing currents of the world, he might forget that 
there existed other and more pressing interests than that 
of art. 

But, in such a place, it was hardly possible to write; he 
could not drug his conscience, like the painter, by the pro- 
duction of listless studies; he saw himself idle among many 
who were apparently, and some who were really, employed; 
and what with the impulse of increasing health and the con- 
tinual provocation of romantic scenes, he became tormented 
with the desire to work. He enjoyed a strenuous idleness 
full of visions; hearty meals, long, sweltering walks, mirth 
among companions; and still floating like music through his 
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brain, foresights of great works that Shakespeare might be 
proud to have conceived, headless epics, glorious torsos of 
dramas, and words that were alive with import. So in youth, 
like Moses from the mountain, we have sights of that House 
Beautiful of art which we shall never enter. They are 
dreams and unsubstantial; visions of style that repose upon 
no base of human meaning; the last heart-throbs of that 
excited amateur who has to die in all of us before the artist 
can be born. But they come to us in such a rainbow of glory 
that all subsequent achievement appears dull and earthy in 
comparison. We were all artists; almost all in the age of 
illusion, cultivating an imaginary genius, and walking in 
the strains of some deceiving Ariel; small wonder, indeed, if 
we were happy! But art, of whatever nature, is a kind mis- 
tress; and though these dreams of youth fall by their own 
baselessness, others succeed, graver and more substantial; 
the symptoms change, the amiable malady endures, and still, 
at an equal distance, the House Beautiful shines upon its 
hill-top. 


Vv 


Gretz lies out of the forest, down by the bright river. 
It boasts a mill, an ancient church, a castle, and a bridge 
of many sterlings. ‘And the bridge is a piece of public 
property; anonymously famous; beaming on the incurious 
dilettante from the walls of a hundred exhibitions. I have 
seen it in the Salon; I have seen it in the Academy; I have 
seen it in the last French Exposition, excellently done by 
Bloomer. Long-suffering bridge! And if you visit Gretz 
to-morrow, you shall find another generation, camped at the 
bottom of Chevillon’s garden under their white umbrellas, 
and doggedly painting it again. 

The bridge taken for granted, Gretz is a less inspiring 
place than Barbizon. I give it the palm over Cernay. There 
is something ghastly in the great empty village square of 
Cernay, with the inn tables standing in one corner, as though 
the stage were set for rustic opera, and in the early morning 
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all the painters breaking their fast upon white wine under 
the windows of the villagers. It is vastly different to awake 
in Gretz, to go down the green inn-garden, to find the river 
streaming through the bridge, and to see the dawn begin 
across the poplared level. The meals are laid in the cool 
arbour, under fluttering leaves. The splash of oars and 
bathers, the bathing costumes out to dry, the trim canoes 
beside the jetty, tell of a society that has an eye to pleasure. 
There is “ something to do” at Gretz. Perhaps, for that 
very reason, I can recall no such enduring ardours, no such 
glories of exhilaration, as among the solemn groves and un- 
eventful hours of Barbizon. This “something to do” is 
a great enemy to joy; it is a way out of it; you wreak your 
high spirits on some cut-and-dry employment, and behold 
them gone! But Gretz is a merry place after its kind: 
pretty to see and merry to inhabit. The course of its pel- 
lucid river, whether up or down, is full of gentle attractions 
for the navigator; islanded reed-mazes where, in autumn, 
the red berries cluster; the mirrored and inverted images of 
trees; lilies, and mills, and the foam and thunder of weirs. 
‘And of all noble sweeps of roadway, none is nobler, on a 
windy dusk, than the high-road to Nemours between its lines 
of talking poplar. 

But even Gretz is changed. The old inn, long shored and 
trussed and buttressed, fell at length under the mere weight 
of years, and the place as it was is but a fading image in the 
memory of former guests. They, indeed, recall the ancient 
wooden stair; they recall the rainy evening, the wide hearth, 
the blaze of the twig fire, and the company that gathered 
round the pillar in the kitchen. But the material fabric is 
now dust; soon, with the last of its inhabitants, its very 
memory shall follow; and they, in their turn, shall suffer the 
same law, and, both in name and lineament, vanish from the 
world of men. ‘“ For remembrance of the old house’s sake,” 
as Pepys once quaintly put it, let me tell one story. When 
the tide of invasion swept over France, two foreign painters 
were left stranded and penniless in Gretz; and there, until 
the war was over, the Chevillons ungrudgingly harboured 
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them. It was difficult to obtain supplies; but the two waifs 
were still welcome to the best, sat down daily with the family 
to table, and at the due intervals were supplied with clean 
napkins, which they scrupled to employ. Madam Chevillon 
observed the fact and reprimanded them. But they stood 
firm; eat they must, but having no money they would soil 
no napkins. 


VI 


Nemours and Moret, for all they are so picturesque, 
have been little visited by painters. They are, indeed, too 
populous; they have manners of their own, and might 
resist the drastic process of colonisation. Montigny has 
been somewhat strangely neglected. I never knew it in- 
habited but once, when Will H. Low installed himself there 
with a barrel of piquette, and entertained his friends in a 
leafy trellis above the weir, in sight of the green country, 
and to the music of the falling water. It was a most airy, 
quaint, and pleasant place of residence, just too rustic to be 
stagey ; and from my memories of the place in general, and 
that garden trellis in particular—at morning, visited by 
birds, or at night, when the dew fell and the stars were of 
“ the party—I am inclined to think perhaps too favourably of 
the future of Montigny. Chailly-en-Biére has outlived all 
things, and lies dustily slumbering in the plain—the cemetery 
of itself. The great road remains to testify of its former 
bustle of postillions and carriage bells; and, like memorial 
tablets, there still hang in the inn room the paintings of a 
former generation, dead or decorated long ago. In my 
time, one man only, greatly daring, dwelt there. From time 
to time he would walk over to Barbizon, like a shade revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon, and after some communication 
with flesh and blood return to his austere hermitage. But 
even he, when I last revisited the forest, had come to Bar- 
bizon for good, and closed the roll of Chaillyites. It may 
revive—but I much doubt it. Achéres and Recloses still wait 
a pioneer ; Bourron is out of the question, being merely Gretz 
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over again, without the river, the bridge, or the beauty; and 
of all the possible places on the western side Marlotte alone 
remains to be-discussed. I scarcely know Marlotte, and, 
very likely for that reason, am not much in love with it. It 
seems a glaring and unsightly hamlet. The inn of Mother 
Antonie is unattractive; and its more reputable rival, though 
comfortable enough, is commonplace. Marlotte has a name; 
it is famous; if I were the young painter I would leave it 
alone in its glory. 


vit 


These are the words of an old stager; and though time 
is a good conservative in forest places, much may be un- 
true to-day. Many of us have passed Arcadian days there 
and moved on, but yet left a portion of our souls behind us 
buried in the woods. I would not dig for these reliquiz, they 
are incommunicable treasures that will not enrich the finder ; 
and yet there they lie, interred below great oaks or scattered 
along forest paths, stores of youth’s dynamite and dear 
remembrances. And as one generation passes on and reno- 
vates the field of tillage for the next, I entertain a fancy that 
when the young men of to-day go forth into the forest they 
shall find the air still vitalised by the spirits of their prede- 
cessors, and, like those “ unheard melodies ” that are the 
sweetest of all, the memory of our laughter shall still haunt 
the field of trees. Those merry voices that in woods call the 
wanderer further, those thrilling silences and whispers of the 
groves, surely in Fontainebleau they must be vocal of me 
and my companions? We are not content to pass away 
entirely from the scenes of our delight ; we would leave, if but 
in gratitude, a pillar and a legend. 

One generation after another fall like honeybees upon this 
memorable forest, rifle its sweets, pack themselves with vital 
memories, and when the theft is consummated depart again 
into life richer, but poorer also. The forest, indeed, they 
have possessed, from that day forward it is theirs indis- 
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solubly, and they will return to walk in it at night in the 
fondest of their dreams, and use it for ever in their books 
and pictures. Yet when they made their packets, and put up 
their notes and sketches, something, it should seem, had been 
forgotten. A projection of themselves shall appear to haunt 
unfriended these scenes of happiness, a natural child of 
fancy, begotten and forgotten unawares. Over the whole 
field of our wanderings such fetiches are still travelling like 
indefatigable bagmen; but the imps of Fontainbleau, as of 
all beloved spots, are very long of life, and memory is piously 
unwilling to forget their orphanage. If anywhere about 
that wood you meet my airy bantling, greet him with tender- 
ness. He was a pleasant lad, though now abandoned. And 
when it comes to your turn to quit the forest may you leave 
behind you such another; no Antony or Werther, let us hope, 
no tearful whipster, but, as becomes this not uncheerful and 
most active age in which we figure, the child of happy hours. 

No art, it may be said, was ever perfect, and not many 
noble, that has not been mirthfully conceived. And no 
man, it may be added, was ever anything but a wet blanket 
and a cross to his companions who boasted not a copious 
spirit of enjoyment. Whether as man or artist, let the youth 
make haste to Fontainebleau, and once there let him address 
himself to the spirit of the place; he will learn more from 
sketching than from studies, although both are necessary ; 
and if he he can get into his heart the gaiety and inspiration 
of the woods he will have gone far to undo the evil of his 
sketches. A spirit once well strung up to the concert-pitch 
of the primeval out-of-doors will hardly dare to finish a study 
and magniloquently ticket it a picture. ‘The incommunicable 
thrill of things, that is the tuning-fork by which we test 
the flatness of our art. Here it is that Nature teaches and 
condemns, and still spurs up to further effort and new failure. 
Thus it is that she sets us blushing at our ignorant and tepid 
works; and the more we find of these inspiring shocks the 
less shall we be apt to love the literal in our productions. In 
all sciences and senses the letter kills; and to-day, when 
cackling human geese express their ignorant condemnation of 
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all studio pictures, it is a lesson most useful to be learnt. Let 
the young painter go to Fontainebleu, and while he stupefies 
himself with studies that teach him the mechanical side of 
his trade, let him walk in the great air, and be a servant of 
mirth, and not pick and botanise, but wait upon the moods 
of nature. So he will learn—or learn not to forget—the 
poetry of life and earth, which, when he has acquired his 
track, will save him from joyless reproductions. 

I must add a note upon the illustrations, not to criticise, 
for they are all graceful, and the Bridge of Gretz a little 
triumph, but to explain that, in the views of the Bas-Bréau, 
the Reine Blanche, and the Paris Road, Mr. Henley has, un- 
fortunately—perhaps inevitably, for no two men see with 
the same pair of eyes—not found the point of view referred 
to in my text. Thus, with regard to the first, I described 
the appearance of the great central grove about the Bouquet 
de ’Empereur; Mr. Henley, on the other hand, has drawn 
the thicket either by the bornage or the road to the Carrefour 
de ’Epine—both rightly enough portions of the Bas-Bréau, 
but portions of a great dissemblance. In the Reine Blanche, 
again, the peculiar character referred to in the text, of great 
trees overshadowing boulders, has not found illustration in 
the cut. Mr. Henley and the writer, both good Barbizon- 
ians, and both studious of fidelity, have each followed his 
own taste and given different readings. 
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ON THE PLAIN 


ERHAPS the reader knows already the aspect of the 
great levels of the Gatinais, where they border with the 
wooded hills of Fontainebleau. Here and there a few grey 
rocks creep out of the forest as if to sun themselves. Here 
and there a few apple-trees stand together on a knoll. The 
quaint, undignified tartan of a myriad small fields dies out 
into the distance; the strips blend and disappear; and the 
dead flat lies forth open and empty, with no accident save 
perhaps a thin line of trees or faint church-spire against the 
sky. Solemn and vast at all times, in spite of pettiness in 
the near details, the impression becomes more solemn and vast 
towards evening. The sun goes down, a swollen orange, as 
it were into the sea. A blue-clad peasant rides home, with 
a harrow smoking behind him among the dry clods. Another 
still works with his wife in their little strip. An immense 
shadow fills the plain; these people stand in it up to their 
shoulders; and their heads, as they stoop over their work 
and rise again, are relieved from time to time against the 
golden sky. 

These peasant farmers are well off now-a-days, and not 
by any means overworked; but somehow you always see in 
them the historical representatives of the serf of yore, and 
think not so much of present times, which may be prosperous 
enough, as of the old days when the peasant was taxed beyond 
possibility of payment, and lived, in Michelet’s image, like 
a hare between two furrows. These very people now weeding 
their patch under the broad sunset, that very man and his 
wife, it seems to us, have suffered all the wrongs of France. 
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It is they who have been their country’s scape-goat for long 
ages; they who, generation after generation, have sowed and 
not reaped, reaped and another has garnered; and who have 
now entered into their reward, and enjoy their gocd things 
in their turn. For the days are gone by when the Seigneur 
ruled and profited. ‘Le Seigneur,” says the old formula, 
“‘enferme ses manants comme sous porte et gonds, du ciel 4 
la terre. Tout est a lui, forét chenue, oiseau dans lair, 
poisson dans l’eau, béte au buisson, l’onde qui coule, la cloche 
dont le son au loin roule.” Such was his old state of sov- 
ereignty, a local god rather than a mere king. And now you 
may ask yourself where he is, and look round for vestiges of 
my late lord, and in all the country-side there is no trace of 
him but his forlorn and fallen mansion. At the end of a 
long avenue, now sown with grain, in the midst of a close 
full of cypresses and lilacs, ducks and crowing chanticleers 
and droning bees, the old chateau lifts its red chimneys and 
peaked roofs and turning vanes into the wind and sun. There 
is a glad spring bustle in the air, perhaps, and the lilacs are 
all in flower, and the creepers green about the broken balus- 
trade; but no spring shall revive the honour of the place. Old 
women of the people, little children of the people, saunter and 
gambol in the walled court or feed the ducks in the neglected 
moat. Plough-horses, mighty of limb, browse in the long 
stables. The dial-hand on the clock waits for some better 
hour. Out on the plain, where hot sweat trickles into men’s 
eyes, and the spade goes in deep and comes up slowly, perhaps 
the peasant may feel a movement of joy at his heart when he 
thinks that these spacicus chimneys are now cold, which have 
so often blazed and flickered upon gay folk at supper, while 
he and his hollow-eyed children watched through the night 
with empty bellies and cold feet. And perhaps, as he raises 
his head and sees the forest lying like a coast-line of low hills 
along the sea-like level of the plain, perhaps forest and 
chateau hold no unsimilar place in his affections. 

If the chateau was my lord’s the forest was my lord the 
king’s ; neither of them for this poor Jacques. If he thought 
to eke out his meagre way of life by some petty theft of wood 
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for the fire, or for a new roof-tree, he found himself face to 
face with a whole department, from the Grand Master of the 
Woods and Waters, who was a high-born lord, down to the 
common sergeant, who was a peasant like himself, and wore 
stripes or a bandolier by way of uniform. For the first 
offence, by the Salic law, there was a fine of fifteen sols; and 
should a man be taken more than once in fault, or circum- 
stances aggravate the colour of his guilt, he might be 
whipped, branded, or hanged. There was a hangman over 
at Melun, and, I doubt not, a fine tall gibbet hard by the town 
gate, where Jacques might see his fellows dangle against the 
sky as he went to market. 

And then, if he lived near to a cover, there would be the 
more hares and rabbits to eat out his harvest, and the more 
hunters to trample it down. My lord has a new horn from 
England. He has laid out seven francs in decorating it 
with silver and gold, and fitting it with a silken leash to hang 
about his shoulder. The hounds have been on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Saint Mesmer, or Saint Hubert in the 
Ardennes, or some other holy intercessor who has made a 
specialty of the health of hunting dogs. In the grey dawn 
the game was turned and the branch broken by our best 
piqueur. A rare day’s hunting lies before us. Wind a 
jolly flourish, sound the bien-aller with all your lungs. 
Jacques must stand by, hat in hand, while the quarry and 
hound and huntsman sweep across his field, and a year’s 
sparing and labouring is as though it had not been. If he 
can see the ruin with a good enough grace, who knows but 
he may fall in favour with my lord; who knows but his son 
may become the last and least among the servants at his lord- 
ship’s kennel—one of the two poor varlets who get no wages 
and sleep at night among the hounds.* 

For all that, the forest has been of use to Jacques, not only 
warming him with fallen wood, but giving him shelter in 
days of sore trouble, when my lord of the chateau, with all 


* “ Deux poures varlez qui n’ont nulz gages et qui gissoient la nuit avec 
les chiens.” See Champollion-Figeac’s Louis et Charles d’Orléans, i. 63, 
and for my lord’s English horn, ibid. 96. : 
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his troopers and trumpets, had been beaten from field after 
field into some ultimate fastness, or lay over-seas in an Eng- 
lish prison. In these dark days, when the watch on the 
church steeple saw the smoke of burning villages on the sky- 
line, or a clump of spears and fluttering pennon drawing nigh 
across the plain, these good folk gat them up, with all their 
household gods, into the wood, whence, from some high spur, 
their timid scouts might overlook the coming and going of 
the marauders, and see the harvest ridden down, and church 
and cottage go up to heaven all night in flame. It was but 
an unhomely refuge that the woods afforded, where they must 
abide all change of weather and keep house with wolves and 
vipers. Often there was none left alive, when they returned, 
to show the old divisions of field from field. And yet, as 
times went, when the wolves entered at night into depopulated 
Paris, and perhaps De Retz was passing by with a company 
of demons like himself, even in these caves and thickets there 
were glad hearts and grateful prayers. 

Once or twice, as I say, in the course of the ages, the 
forest may have served the peasant well, but at heart it is 
a royal forest, and noble by old association. These woods 
have rung to the horns of all the kings of France, from 
Philip Augustus downwards. They have seen Saint Louis 
exercise the dogs he brought with him from Egypt; Francis 
I. go a-hunting with ten thousand horses in his train; and 
Peter of Russia following his first stag. And so they are 
still haunted for the imagination by royal hunts and prog- 
resses, and peopled with the faces of memorable men of 
yore. And this distinction is not only in virtue of the 
pastime of dead monarchs. Great events, great revolutions, 
great cycles in the affairs of men, have here left their note, 
here taken shape in some significant and dramatic situation. 
It was hence that Guise and his leaguers led Charles the 
Ninth a prisoner to Paris. Here booted and spurred, and 
with all his dogs about him, Napoleon met the Pope beside a 
woodland cross. Here, on his way to Elba not so long after, 
he kissed the eagle of the Old Guard, and spoke words of 
passionate farewell to his soldiers. And here, after Water- 
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loo, rather than yield its ensign to the new power, one of his 
faithful regiments burned that memorial of so much toil and 
glory on the Grand Master’s table, and drank its dust in 
brandy, as a devout priest consumes the remnants of the 


Host. 
IN THE SEASON 


- Close into the edge of the forest, so close that the trees 
of the bornage stand pleasantly about the last houses, sits 
a certain small and very quiet village. There is but one 
street, and that, not long ago, was a green lane, where the 
cattle browsed between the doorsteps. As you go up this 
street, drawing ever nearer the beginning of the wood, you 
will arrive at last before an inn where artists lodge. To the 
door (for I imagine it to be six o’clock on some fine summer’s 
even), half a dozen, or maybe half a score, of people have 
brought out chairs, and now sit sunning themselves, and 
waiting the omnibus from Melun. If you go on into the 
court you will find as many more, some in the billiard-room 
over absinthe and a match of corks, some without over a 
last cigar and a vermouth. The doves coo and flutter from 
the dovecot; Hortense is drawing water from the well; and 
as all the rooms open into the court, you can see the white- 
capped cook over the furnace in the kitchen, and some idle 
painter, who has stored his canvases and washed his brushes, 
jangling a waltz on the crazy, tongue-tied piano in the salle- 
a-manger. “‘ Edmond, encore un vermouth,” cries a man 
in velveteen, adding in a tone of apologetic afterthought, 
“un double, sil vous plait.’ ‘* Where are you working? ” 
asks one in pure white linen from top to toe. ‘ At the Carre- 
four de l’Kpine,” returns the other in corduroy (they are all 
gaitered, by the way). “I couldn’t do a thing to it. I 
ran out of white. Where were you?” “I wasn’t work- 
ing, I was looking for motives.” Here is an outbreak of 
jubilation, and a lot of men clustering together about some 
new-comer with outstretched hands; perhaps the “ corre- 
spondence ” has come in and brought So-and-so from Paris, 
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or perhaps it is only So-and-so who has walked over from 
Chailly to dinner. 

“4 table, Messieurs!” cries M. Siron, bearing through 
the court the first tureen of soup. And immediately the 
company begins to settle down about the long tables in the 
dining-room, framed all round with sketches of all degrees 
of merit and demerit. There’s the big picture of the hunts- 
man winding a horn with a dead boar between his legs, and 
his legs—well, his legs in stockings. And here is the little 
picture of a raw mutton-chop, in which Such-a-one knocked 
a hole last summer with no worse a missile than a plum from 
the dessert. And under all these works of art so much eat- 
ing goes forward, so much drinking, so much jabbering in 
French and English, that it would do your heart good merely 
to keep and listen at the door. One man is telling how they 
all went last year to the féte at Fleury, and another how well 
So-and-so would sing of an evening; and here are a third 
and fourth making plans for the whole future of their lives ; 
and there is a fifth imitating a conjuror and making faces 
on his clenched fist, surely of all arts the most difficult and 
admirable! A sixth has eaten his fill, lights a cigarette, and 
resigns himself to digestion. A seventh has just dropped in, 
and calls for soup. Number eight, meanwhile, has left the 
table, and is once more trampling the poor piano under 
powerful and uncertain fingers. 

Dinner over, people drop outside to smoke and chat. Per- 
haps we go along to visit our friends at the other end of the 
village, where there is always a good welcome and a good 
talk, and perhaps some pickled oysters and white wine to 
close the evening. Or a dance is organised in the dining- 
room, and the piano exhibits all its paces under manful 
jockeying, to the light of the three or four candles and a 
lamp or two, while the waltzers move to and fro upon the 
wooden floor, and sober men, who are not given to such light 
pleasures, get up on the table or the sideboard, and sit there 
looking on approvingly over a pipe and a tumbler of wine. 
Or some times—suppose my lady moon looks forth, and the 
court from out the half-lit dining-room seems nearly as bright 
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as by day, and the light picks out the window-panes, and 
makes a clear shadow under every vine leaf on the wall—some- 
times a picnic is proposed, and a basket made ready, and 
a good procession formed in front of the hotel. The two 
trumpeters in honour go before; and as we file down the long 
alley, and up through devious footpaths among rocks and 
pine-trees, with every here and there a dark passage of 
shadow, and every here and there a spacious outlook over 
moonlit woods, these two precede us and sound many a jolly 
flourish as they walk. We gather ferns and dry boughs into 
the cavern, and soon a good blaze flutters the shadows of the 
old bandits’ haunt, and shows shapely beards and comely 
faces and toilettes ranged about the wall. The bowl is lit, 
and the punch is burnt and sent round in scalding thimble- 
fuls. So a good hour or two may pass with song and jest. 
And then we go home in the moonlight morning, straggling a 
good deal among the birch tufts and the boulders, but ever 
called together again, as one of our leaders winds his horn. 
Perhaps some one of the party will not heed the summons, 
but chooses out some by-way of his own. As he follows the 
winding sandy road, he hears the flourishes grow fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and die finally out, and still walks 
on in the strange coolness and silence and between the crisp 
lights and shadows of the moonlit woods, until suddenly the 
bell rings out the hour from far-away Chailly, and he starts 
to find himself alone. No surf-bell on forlorn and perilous 
shores, no passing knoll over the busy market-place, can 
speak with a more heavy and disconsolate tongue to hu- 
man ears. Each stroke calls up a host of ghostly rever- 
berations in his mind. And as he stands rooted, it has 
grown once more so utterly silent that it seems to him he 
might hear the church-bells ring the hour out all the world 
over, not at Chailly only, but in Paris, and away in out- 
landish cities, and in the village on the river, where his child- 
hood passed between the sun and flowers. 
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IDLE HOURS 


The woods by night, in all their uncanny effect, are not 
rightly to be understood until you can compare them with 
the woods by day. The stillness of the medium, the floor 
of glittering sand, these trees that go streaming up like 
monstrous sea-weeds and waver in the moving winds like the 
weeds in submarine currents, all thesé set the mind working 
on the thought of what you may have seen off a foreland 
or over the side of a boat, and make you feel like a diver, 
down in the quiet water, fathoms below the tumbling, tran- 
sitory surface of the sea. And yet in itself, as I say, the 
strangeness of these nocturnal solitudes is not to be felt fully 
without the sense of contrast. You must have risen in the 
morning and seen the woods as they are by day, kindled 
and coloured in the sun’s light; you must have felt the 
odour of innumerable trees at even, the unsparing heat 
along the forest roads, and the coolness of the groves. 

And on the first morning you will doubtless rise betimes. 
If you have not been wakened before by the visit of some 
adventurous pigeon, you will be wakened as soon as the sun 
can reach your window—for there are no blinds or shutters 
to keep him out—and the room, with its bare wood floor and 
bare whitewashed walls, shines all round you in a sort of 
glory of reflected lights. You may doze a while longer by 
snatches, or lie awake to study the charcoal men and dogs 
and horses with which former ocupants have defiled the par- 
titions: Thiers, with wily profile; local celebrities, pipe in 
hand; or, may be, a romantic landscape splashed in oil. 
Meanwhile artist after artist drops into the salle-A-manger 
for coffee, and then shoulders easel, sunshade, stool, and 
paint-box, bound into a fagot, and sets off for what he calls 
his “ motive.” And artist after artist, as he goes out of the 
village, carries with him a little following of dogs. For the 
dogs, who belong only nominally to any special master, hang 
about the gate of the forest all day long, and whenever any 
one goes by who hits their fancy, profit by his escort, and 
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go forth with him to play an hour or two at hunting. 
They would like to be under the trees all day. But 
they cannot go alone. They require a pretext. And so they 
take the passing artist as an excuse to go into the woods, as 
they might take a walking-stick as an excuse to bathe. With 
quick ears, long spines, and bandy legs, or perhaps as tall 
as a greyhound and with a bulldog’s head, this company of 
mongrels will trot by your side all day and come home with 
you at night, still showing white teeth and wagging stunted 
tail. ‘Their good humour is not to be exhausted. You may 
pelt them with stones if you please, and all they will do is to 
give you a wider berth. If once they come out with you, to 
you they will remain faithful, and with you return; although 
if you meet them next morning in the street, it is as like as 
not they will cut you with a countenance of brass. 

The forest—a strange thing for an Englishman—is very 
destitute of birds. This is no country where every patch 
of wood among the meadows gives up an incense of song, and 
every valley wandered through by a streamlet rings and re- 
verberates from side to side with a profusion of clear notes. 
And this rarity of birds is not be regretted on its own 
account only. For the insects prosper in their absence, 
and become as one of the plagues of Egypt. Ants swarm 
in the hot sand ; mosquitoes drone their nasal drone; wherever 
the sun finds a hole in the roof of the forest, you see a myriad 
transparent creatures coming and going in the shaft of light ; 
and even between-whiles, even where there is no incursion of 
sun-rays into the dark arcade of the wood, you are con- 
scious of a continual drift of insects, an ebb and flow of 
infinitesimal living things between the trees. Nor are insects 
the only evil creatures that haunt the forest. For you may 
plump into a cave among the rocks, and find yourself face 
to face with a wild boar, or see a crooked viper slither across 
the road. 

Perhaps you may set yourself down in the bay between 
two spreading beech-roots with a book on your lap, and be 
awakened all of a sudden by a friend: “I say, just keep where 
you are, will you? You make the jolliest motive.” And you 
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reply: “ Well, I don’t mind, if I may smoke.” And there- 
after the hours go idly by. Your friend at the easel labours 
doggedly a little way off, in the wide shadow of the tree; 
and yet farther, across a strait of glaring sunshine, you 
see another painter, encamped in the shadow of another tree, 
and up to his waist in the fern. You cannot watch your 
own effigy growing out of the white trunk, and the trunk 
beginning to stand forth from the rest of the wood, and 
the whole picture getting dappled over with the flecks of sun 
that slip through the leaves overhead, and, as a wind goes by 
and sets the trees a-talking, flicker hither and thither like 
butterflies of light. But you know it is going forward; 
and, out of emulation with the painter, get ready your own 
palette, and lay out the colour for a woodland scene in 
words. 

Your tree stands in a hollow paved with fern and heather, 
set in a basin of low hills, and scattered over with rocks 
and junipers. All the open is steeped in pitiless sunlight. 
Everything stands out as though it were cut in cardboard, 
every colour is strained into its highest key. The boulders 
are some of them upright and dead like monolithic castles, 
some of them prone like sleeping cattle. The junipers— 
looking, in their soiled and ragged mourning, like some 
funeral procession that has gone seeking the place of sepul- 
chre three hundred years and more in wind and rain—are 
daubed in forcibly against the glowing ferns and heather. 
Every tassel of their rusty foliage is defined with pre- 
Raphaelite minuteness. And a sorry figure they make out 
there in the sun, like misbegotten yew-trees! The scene is all 
pitched in a key of colour so peculiar, and lit up with such 
a discharge of violent sunlight, as a man might live fifty 
years in England and not see. 

Meanwhile at your elbow some one tunes up a song, words 
of Ronsard to a pathetic tremulous air, of how the poet 
loved his mistress long ago, and pressed on her the flight of 
time, and told her how white and quiet the dead lay under the 
stones, and how the boat dipped and pitched as the shades 
embarked for the passionless land. Yet a little while, sang 
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the poet, and there shall be no more love; only to sit and 
remember loves that might have been. There is a falling 
flourish in the air that remains in the memory and comes 
back in incongruous places, on the seat of hansoms or in 
the warm bed at night, with something of a forest savour. 

“You can get up now,” says the painter; “I’m at the 
background.” 

And so up you get, stretching yourself and go your way 
into the wood, the daylight becoming richer and more golden, 
and the shadows stretching farther into the open. A cool 
air comes along the highways, and the scents awaken. The 
fir-trees breathe abroad their ozone. Out of unknown thickets 
comes forth the soft, secret, aromatic odour of the woods, 
not like a smell of the free heaven, but as though court ladies, 
who had known these paths in ages long gone by, still walked 
in the summer evenings, and shed from their brocades a 
breath of musk or bergamot upon the woodland winds. One 
side of the long avenues is still kindled with the sun, the 
other is plunged in transparent shadow. Over the trees the 
west begins to burn like a furnace; and the painters gather 
up their chattels, and go down, by avenue or footpath, to 
the plain. 


A PLEASURE PARTY 


As this excursion is a matter of some length, and, more- 
over, we go in force, we have set aside our usual vehicle, the 
pony cart, and ordered a large wagonette from Lejosne’s. It 
has been waiting for near an hour, while one went to pack a 
knapsack, and t’other hurried over his toilette and coffee ; but 
now it is filled from end to end with merry folk in summer 
attire, the coachman cracks his whip, and amid much ap- 
plause from round the inn-door off we rattle at a spanking 
trot. The way lies through the forest, up hill and down 
dale, and by beech and pine wood, in the cheerful morning 
sunshine. The English get down at all the ascents and 
walk on ahead for exercise; the French are mightily enter- 
tained at this, and keep coyly underneath the tilt. As we go 
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we carry with us a pleasant noise of laughter and light 
speech, and some one will be always breaking out into a bar 
or two of opera bouffe. Before we get to the Route Ronde 
here comes Desprez, the colourman from Fontainebleau, 
trudging across on his weekly peddle with a case of merchan- 
dise; and it is “ Desprez, leave me some malachite green ” ; 
“Desprez, leave me so much canvas”; “ Desprez, leave me 
this, or leave me that”; M. Desprez standing the while in 
the sunlight with grave face and many salutations. The next 
interruption is more important. For some time back we 
have had the sound of cannon in our ears; and now, a little 
past Franchard, we find a mounted trooper holding a led 
horse, who brings the wagonette to a stand. ‘The artillery 
is practising in the Quadrilateral, it appears; passage along 
the Route Ronde formally interdicted for the moment. There 
is nothing for it but to draw up at the glaring cross-roads, 
and get down to make fun with the notorious Cocardon, the 
most ungainly and ill-bred dog of all the ungainly and ill- 
bred dogs of Barbizon, or clamber about the sandy banks. 
And meanwhile the Doctor, with sun umbrella, wide Panama, 
and patriarchal beard, is busy wheedling and (for aught the 
rest of us know) bribing the too facile sentry. His speech is 
smooth and dulcet, his manner dignified and insinuating. It 
is not for nothing that the Doctor has voyaged all the 
world over, and speaks all languages from French to Pata- 
gonian. He has not come home from perilous journeys to 
be thwarted by a corporal of horse. And so we soon see 
the soldier’s mouth relax, and his shoulders imitate a relent- 
ing heart. “En voiture, Messiewrs, Mesdames,” sings the 
Doctor; and on we go again at a good round pace, for 
black care follows hard after us, and discretion prevails 
not a little over valour in some timorous spirits of the party. 
At any moment we may meet the sergeant, who will send us 
back. At any moment we may encounter a flying shell, 
which will send us somewhere farther off than Gretz. 
Gretz—for that is our destination—has been highly rec- 
ommended for its beauty. “Jl y a de V’cau,” people have 
said, with an emphasis, as if that settled the question, which, 
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for a French mind, I am rather led to think it does. And 
Gretz, when we get there, is indeed a place worthy of some 
praise. It lies out of the forest, a cluster of houses, with 
an old bridge, an old castle in ruin, and a quaint old church. 
The inn garden descends in terraces to the river; stable- 
yard, kailyard, orchard, and a space of lawn, fringed with 
rushes and embellished with a green arbour. On the oppo- 
site bank there is a reach of English-looking plain, set 
thickly with willows and poplars. And between the two lies 
the river, clear and deep, and full of reeds and floating lilies. 
Water plants cluster about the starlings of the long low 
bridge, and stand half-way up upon the piers in green 
luxuriance. They catch the dipped oar with long antenna, 
and chequer the slimy bottom with the shadow of their leaves. 
And the river wanders hither and thither among the islets, 
and is smothered and broken up by the reeds, like an old 
building in the lithe, hardy arms of the climbing ivy. You 
may watch the box where the good man of the inn keeps 
fish alive for his kitchen, one oily ripple following another 
over the top of the yellow deal. And you can hear a splash- 
ing and a prattle of voices from the shed under the old kirk, 
where the village women wash and wash all day among the 
fish and water-lilies. It seems as if linen washed there should 
be specially cool and sweet. 

_ We have come here for the river. And no sooner have we 
all bathed than we board the two shallops and push off 
gaily, and go gliding under the trees and gathering a 
great treasure of water-lilies. Some one sings; some trail 
their hands in the cool water; some lean over the gunwale 
to see the image of the tall poplars far below, and the shadow 
of the boat, with the balanced oars and their own head pro- 
truded, glide smoothly over the yellow floor of the stream. 
At last, the day declining—all silent and happy, and up to 
the knees in the wet lilies—we punt slowly back again to the 
landing-place beside the bridge. There is a wish for solitude 
on all. One hides himself in the arbour with a cigarette; 
another goes a walk in the country with Cocardon; a third 
inspects the church. And it is not till dinner is on the table, 
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and the inn’s best wine goes round from glass to glass, 
that we begin to throw off the restraint and fuse once more 
into jolly fellowship. 

Half the party are to return to-night with the wagonette ; 
and some of the others, loath to break up good company, 
will go with them a bit of the way and drink a stirrup-cup 
at Marlctte. It is dark in the wagonette, and not so merry 
as it might have been. The coachman loses the road. So- 
and-so tries to light fireworks with the most indifferent suc- 
cess. Some sing, but the rest are too weary to applaud; 
and it seems as if the festival were fairly at an end— 


* Nous avons fait la noce, 
Rentrons 4 nos foyers!” 


And such is the burthen, even after we have come to Mar- 
lotte and taken our places in the court at Mother Antonine’s. 
There is punch on the long table out in the open air, where 
the guests dine in summer weather. The candles flare in 
the night wind, and the faces round the punch are lit up, with 
shifting emphasis, against a background of complete and 
solid darkness. It is all picturesque enough; but the fact 
is, we are aweary. We yawn; we are out of the vein; we 
have made the wedding, as the song says, and now, for 
pleasure’s sake, let’s make an end on’t. When here comes 
striding into the court, booted to mid-thigh, spurred and 
splashed, in a jacket of green cord, the great, famous, and 
redoubtable Blank; and in a moment the fire kindles again, 
and the night is witness of our laughter as he imitates 
Spaniards, Germans, Englishmen, picture-dealers, all eccen-- 
tric ways of speaking and thinking, with a possession, a 
fury, a strain of mind and voice, that would rather suggest 
a nervous crisis than a desire to please. We are as merry 
as ever when the trap sets forth again, and say farewell 
noisily to all the good folk going farther. Then, as we are 
far enough from thoughts of sleep, we visit Blank in his 
quaint house, and sit am hour or so in a great tap- 
estried chamber, laid with furs, littered with sleepmg 
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hounds, and lit up, in fantastic shadow and shine, by a 
wood-fire in a medieval chimney. And then we plod back 
through the darkness to the inn beside the river. 

How quick bright things come to confusion! When we 
arise next morning, the grey showers fall steadily, the trees 
hang limp, and the face of the stream is spoiled with dim- 
pling raindrops. Yesterday’s lilies encumber the garden 
walk, or begin, dismally enough, their voyage towards the 
Seine and the salt sea. A sickly shimmer lies upon the 
dripping house roofs, and all the colour is washed out of 
the green and golden landscape of last night, as though an 
envious man had taken a water-colour sketch and blotted it 
together with a sponge. We go out a-walking in the wet 
roads. But the roads about Gretz have a trick of their own. 
They go on for a while among clumps of willows and 
patches of vine, and then, suddenly and without any warn- 
ing, cease and determine in some miry hollow or upon some 
bald knowe; and you have a short period of hope, then 
right-about face, and back the way you came! So we draw 
about the kitchen fire and play a round game of cards for 
ha’pence, or go to the billiard-room for a match at corks; 
and by one consent a messenger is sent over for the wagonette 
—Gretz shall be left to-morrow. 

To-morrow dawns so fair that two of the party agrce 
to walk back for exercise, and let their knapsacks follow 
by the trap. I need hardly say they are neither of them 
French; for, of all English phrases, the phrase “for ex- 
ercise” is the least comprehensible across the Straits of 
Dover. All goes well for a while with the pedestrians. The 
wet woods are full of scents in the noontide. At a certain 
cross, where there is a guard-house, they make a halt, for 
the forester’s wife is the daughter of their good host at 
Barbizon. And so there they are hospitably received by the 
comely woman, with one child in her arms and another prat- 
tling and tottering at her gown, and drink some syrup of 
quince in the back parlour, with a map of the forest on 
the wall, and some prints of love-affairs and the great Na- 
poleon hunting. As they draw near the Quadrilateral, and 
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hear once more the report of the big guns, they take a 
by-road to avoid the sentries, and go on a while somewhat 
vaguely, with the sound of the cannon in their ears and 
the rain beginning to fall. The ways grow wider and 
sandier; here and there there are real sandhills, as though 
by the seashore; the fir-wood is open and grows in clumps 
upon the hillocks, and the race of sign-posts is no more. 
One begins to look at the other doubtfully. “I am sure we 
should keep more to the right,” says one; and the other 
is just as certain they should hold to the left. And now, 
suddenly, the heavens open, and the rain falls “‘ sheer and 
strong and loud,” as out of a shower-bath. In a moment 
they are as wet as shipwrecked sailors. They cannot see 
out of their eyes for the drift, and the water churns and 
gurgles in their boots. They leave the track and try across 
country with a gambler’s desperation, for it seems as if it 
were impossible to make the situation worse; and, for the 
next hour, go scrambling from boulder to boulder, or plod 
along paths that are now no more than rivulets, and across 
waste clearings where the scattered shells and broken fir-trees 
tell all too plainly of the cannon in the distance. And mean- 
time the cannon grumble out responses to the grumbling 
thunder. There is such a mixture of melodrama and sheer 
discomfort about all this, it is at once so grey and so lurid, 
that it is far more agreeable to read and write about by 
the chimney-corner than to suffer in the person. At last 
they chance on the right path, and make Franchard in the 
early evening, the sorriest pair of wanderers that ever wel- 
comed English ale. ‘Thence, by the Bois d’Hyver, the Ventes- 
Alexandre, and the Pins Brulés, to the clean hostelry, dry 
clothes, and dinner. 


THE WOODS IN SPRING 


I think you will like the forest best in the sharp early 
spring-time, when it is just beginning to reawaken, and 
innumerable violets peep from among the fallen leaves; when 
two or three people at most sit down to dinner, and, at 
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table, you will do well to keep a rug about your knees, for 
the nights are chill, and the salle-A-manger opens on the 
court. There is less to distract the attention, for one thing, 
and the forest is more itself. It is not bedotted with artists’ 
sunshades as with unknown mushrooms, nor bestrewn with the 
remains of English picnics. The hunting still goes on, and at 
any moment your heart may be brought into your mouth as 
you hear far-away horns; or you may be told by an agitated 
peasant that the vicomte has gone up the avenue, not ten 
minutes since, “d& fond de train, monsieur, et avec douze 
piqueurs.” 

If you go up to some coign of vantage in the system of 
low hills that permeates the forest, you will see many dif- 
ferent tracts of country, each of its own cold and melancholy 
neutral tint, and all mixed together and mingled the one 
into the other at the seams. You will see tracts of leafless 
beeches of a faint yellowish grey, and leafless oaks a little 
ruddier in the hue. Then zones of pine of a solemn green; 
and, dotted among the pines, or standing by themselves in 
rocky clearings, the delicate, snow-white trunks of birches, 
spreading out into snow-white branches yet more delicate, 
and crowned and canopied with a purple haze of twigs. 
And then a long, bare ridge of tumbled boulders, with bright 
sandbreaks between them, and wavering sandy roads among 
the bracken and brown heather. It is all rather cold and 
unhomely. It has not the perfect beauty, nor the gem-like 
colouring, of the wood in the later year, when it is no more 
than one vast colonnade of verdant shadow, tremulous with 
insects, intersected here and there by lanes of sunlight set 
in purple heather. The loveliness of the woods in March 
is not, assuredly, of this blowsy rustic type. It is made 
sharp with a grain of salt, with a touch of ugliness. It has 
a sting like the sting of bitter ale; you acquire the love 
of it as men acquire a taste for olives. And the wonderful 
clear, pure air wells into your lungs the while by voluptuous 
inhalations, and makes the eyes bright, and sets the heart 
tinkling to a new tune—or, rather, to an old tune; for you 
remember in your boyhood something akin to this spirit of 
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adventure, this thirst for exploration, that now takes you 
masterfully by the hand, plunges you into many a deep 
grove, and drags you over many a stony crest. It is as if 
the whole wood were full of friendly voices calling you 
farther in, and you turn from one side to another, like Buri- 
dan’s donkey, in a maze of pleasure. 

Comely beeches send up their white, straight, clustered 
branches, barred with green moss, like so many figures from 
a half-clenched hand. Mighty oaks stand to the ankles in 
a fine tracery of underwood; thence the tall shaft climbs 
upward, and the great forest of stalwart boughs spreads 
out into the golden evening sky, where the rooks are flying 
and calling. On the sward of the Bois d’Hyver the firs stand 
well asunder with outspread arms, like fencers saluting; and 
the air smells of resin all around, and the sound of the axe 
is rarely still. But strangest of all, and in appearance oldest 
of all, are the dim and wizard upland districts of young 
wood. The ground is carpeted with fir-tassel, and strewn 
with fir-apples and flakes of fallen bark. Rocks lie crouch- 
ing in the thicket, guttered with rain, tufted with lichen, 
white with years and the rigours of the changeful seasons. 
Brown and yellow butterflies are sown and carried away 
again by the light air—like thistledown. The loneliness 
of these coverts is so excessive, that there are moments when 
pleasure draws to the verge of fear. You listen and listen 
for some noise to break the silence, till you grow half mes- 
merised by the intensity of the strain; your sense of your 
own identity is troubled; your brain reels, like that of 
some gymnosophist poring on his own nose in Asiatic jun- 
gles; and should you see your own outspread fect, you see 
them, not as anything of yours, but as a feature of the 
scene around you. 

Still the forest is always, but the stillness is not always 
unbroken. You can hear the wind pass in the distance over 
the tree-tops; sometimes briefly, like the noise of a train; 
sometimes with a long steady rush, like the breaking of 
waves. And sometimes, close at hand, the branches move, 
a moan goes through the thicket, and the wood thrills to 
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its heart. Perhaps you may hear a carriage on the road 
to Fontainebleau, a bird gives a dry continual chirp, the 
dead leaves rustle underfoot, or you may time your steps 
to the steady recurrent strokes of the woodman’s axe. From 
time to time, over the low grounds, a flight of rooks goes 
by; and from time to time the cooing of wild doves falls 
upon the ear, not sweet and rich and near at hand as in 
England, but a sort of voice of the woods, thin and far 
away, as fits these solemn places. Or you hear suddenly 
the hollow, eager, violent barking of dogs; scared deer 
flit past you through the fringes of the wood; then a man 
or two running, in green blouse, with gun and game-bag 
on a bandolier; and then, out of the thick of the trees, comes 
the jar of rifleshots. Or perhaps the hounds are out, and 
horns are blown, and scarlet-coated huntsmen flash through 
the clearings, and the solid noise of horses galloping passes 
below you, where you sit perched among the rocks and 
heather. The boar is afoot; and all over the forest, and 
in all neighbouring villages, there is a vague excitement 
and a vague hope; for who knows whither the chase may 
lead? and even to have seen a single piqueur, or spoken to 
a single sportsman, is to be a man of consequence for the 
night. 

_ Besides men who shoot and men who ride with the hounds, 
there are few people in the forest, in the early spring, save 
woodcutters plying their axes steadily, and old women and 
children gathering wood for the fire. You may meet such 
a party coming home in the twilight: the old woman laden 
with a fagot of chips, and the little ones hauling a long 
branch behind them in her wake. That is the worst of what 
there is to encounter; and if I tell you of what once hap- 
pened to a friend of mine, it is by no means to tantalise you 
with false hopes; for the adventure was unique. It was 
on a very cold, still, sunless morning, with a flat grey sky 
and a frosty tingle in the air, that this friend (who shall 
here be nameless) heard the notes of a key-bugle played with 
much hesitation, and saw the smoke of a fire spread out 
along the green pine-tops, in a remote uncanny glen, hard 
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by a hill of naked boulders. He drew near warily, and be- 
held a picnic party seated under a tree in an open. The 
old father knitted a sock, the mother sat staring at the fire. 
The eldest son, in the uniform of a private of dragoons, was 
choosing out notes on a key-bugle. Two or three daughters 
lay in the neighbourhood picking violets. And the whole 
party as grave and silent as the woods around them! My 
friend watched for a long time, he says; but all held their 
peace; not one spoke or smiled; only the dragoon kept 
choosing out single notes upon the bugle, and the father 
knitted away at his work and made strange movements. the 
while with his flexible eyebrows. They took no notice what- 
ever of my friend’s presence, which was disquieting in itself, 
and increased the resemblance of the whole party to mechan- 
ical wax-works. Certainly, he affirms, a wax figure might 
have played the bugle with more spirit than that strange 
dragoon. And as this hypothesis of his became more cer- 
tain, the awful insolubility of why they should be left out 
there in the woods with nobody to wind them up again when 
they ran down, and a growing disquietude as to what might 
happen next, became too much for his courage, and he 
turned tail, and fairly took to his heels. It might have been 
a singing in his ears, but he fancies he was followed as he 
ran by a peal of Titanic laughter. Nothing has ever tran- 
spired to clear up the mystery; it may be they were autom- 
ata; or it may be (and this is the theory to which I lean 
myself) that this is all another chapter of Heine’s “ Gods in 
exile”; that the upright old man with the eyebrows was 
no other than Father Jove, and the young dragoon with 
the taste for music either Apollo or Mars. 


MORALITY 


Strange indeed is the attraction of the forest for the 
minds of men. Not one or two only, but a great chorus 
of grateful voices have arisen to spread abroad its fame. 
Half the famous writers of modern France have had their 
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word to say about Fontainebleau. Chateaubriand, Miche- 
let, Béranger, George Sand, de Senancour, Flaubert, Mur- 
ger, the brothers Goncourt, Théodore de Banville, each of 
these has done something to the eternal praise and memory 
of these woods. Even at the very worst of times, even when 
the picturesque was anathema in the eyes of all Persons of 
Taste, the forest still preserved a certain reputation for 
beauty. It was in 1730 that the Abbé Guilbert published 
his Historical Description of the Palace, Town, and Forest 
of Fontambleau. And very droll it is to see him, as he tries 
to set forth his admiration in terms of what was then per- 
missible. ‘The monstrous rocks, etc., says the Abbé, “ sont 
admirées avec surprise des voyageurs qui s’écrient aussit6t 
avec Horace: Ut mihi devio rupes et vacuum nemus mirari 
libet.” The good man is not exactly lyrical in his praise; 
and you see how he sets his back against Horace as against 
a trusty oak. Horace, at any rate, was classical. For the 
rest, however, the Abbé likes places where many alleys meet; 
or which, like the Belle-Ktoile, are kept up “by a special 
gardener,” and admires at the Table du Roi the labours of 
the Grand Master of Woods and Waters, the Sieur de la 
Falure, “ qui a fait faire ce magnifique endroit.” 

But indeed, it is not so much for its beauty that the 
forest makes a claim upon men’s hearts, as for that subtle 
something, that quality of the air, that emanation from 
the old trees, that so wonderfully changes and renews a 
weary spirit. Disappointed men, sick Francis Firsts and 
vanquished Grand Monarchs, time out of mind have come 
here for consolation. Hither perplexed folk have retired out 
of the press of life, as into a deep bay-window on some night 
of masquerade, and here found quiet and silence, and rest, the 
mother of wisdom. It is the great moral spa; this forest with- 
out a fountain is itself the great fountain of Juventius. It is 
the best place in the world to bring an old sorrow that has 
been a long while your friend and enemy; and if, like 
Béranger’s, your gaiety has run away from home and left 
open the door for sorrow to come in, of all covers in Europe, 
it is here you may expect to find the truant hid. With every 
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hour you change. The air penetrates through your clothes, 
and nestles to your living body. You love exercise and slum- 
ber, long fasting and full meals. You forget all your 
scruples and live a while in peace and freedom, and for 
the moment only. For here, all is absent that can stimulate 
to moral feeling. Such people as you see may be old, or 
toil-worn, or sorry; but you see them framed in the for- 
est, like ‘figures on a painted canvas; and for you, they 
are not people in any living and kindly sense. You forget 
the grim contrariety of interests. You forget the narrow 
lane where all men jostle together in unchivalrous conten- 
tion, and the kennel, deep and unclean, that gapes on either 
hand for the defeated. Life is simple enough, it seems, and 
the very idea of sacrifice becomes like a mad fancy out of 
a last night’s dream. 

Your ideal is not perhaps high, but it is plain and pos- 
sible. You become enamoured of a life of change and 
movement and the open air, where the muscles shall be more 
exercised than the affections. When you have had your 
will of the forest, you may visit the whole round world. 
You may buckle on your knapsack and take the road on foot. 
You may bestride a good nag, and ride forth, with a pair 
of saddle-bags, into the enchanted East. You may cross 
the Black Forest, and see Germany widespread before you, 
like a map, dotted with old cities, walled and spired, that 
dream all day on their own reflections in the Rhine or Dan- 
ube. You may pass the spinal cord of Europe and go down 
from Alpine glaciers to where Italy extends her marble 
moles and glasses her marble palaces in the midland sea. 
You may sleep in flying trains or wayside taverns. You 
may be awakened at dawn by the scream of the express or 
the small pipe of the robin in the hedge. For you the rain 
should allay the dust of the beaten road; the wind dry 
your clothes upon you as you walked. Autumn should hang 
out russet pears and purple grapes along the lane; inn after 
inn proffer you their cups of raw wine; river by river receive 
your body in the sultry noon. Wherever you went warm 
valleys and high trees and pleasant villages should compass 
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arm, and walk with you an hour upon your way. You 
may see from afar off what it will come to in the end— 
the weather-beaten red-nosed vagabond, consumed by a fever 
of the feet, cut off from all near touch of human sympathy, 
a waif, an Ishmael, and an outcast. And yet it will seem 
well—and yet, in the air of the forest, this will seem the 
best—to break all the network bound about your feet by 
birth and old companionship and loyal love, and bear your 
shovelful of phosphates to and fro, in town and country, 
until the hour of the great dissolvent. 

Or, perhaps, you will keep to the cover. For the forest is 
by itself, and forest life owns small kinship with life in 
the dismal land of labour. Men are so far sophisticated that 
they cannot take the world as it is given to them by the 
sight of their eyes. Not only what they see and hear, but 
what they know to be behind, enter into their notion of a 
place. If the sea, for instance, lie just across the hills, 
sea-thoughts will come to them at intervals, and the tenor 
of their dreams from time to time will suffer a sea-change. 
And so here, in this forest, a knowledge of its greatness is 
for much in the effect produced. You reckon up the miles 
that lie between you and intrusion. You may walk before 
‘you all day long, and not fear to touch the barrier of your 
Eden, or stumble out of fairyland into the land of gin and 
steam-hammers. And there is an old tale enhances for the 
imagination the grandeur of the woods of France, and 
secures you in the thought of your seclusion. When Charles 
VI. hunted in the time of his wild boyhood near Senlis, there 
was captured an old stag, having a collar of bronze about 
his neck, and these words engraved on the collar: ‘ Cesar 
mihi hoc donayit.” It is no wonder if the minds of men 
were moved at this occurrence and they stood aghast to 
find themselves thus touching hands with forgotten ages, 
and following an antiquity with hound and horn. And even 
for you, it is scarcely in an idle curiosity that you ponder 
how many centuries this stag had carried its free antlers 
through the wood, and how many summers and winters had 
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shone and snowed on the imperial badge. If the extent 
of solemn wood could thus safeguard a tall stag from the 
hunters’ hounds and horses, might not you also play hide- 
and-seek, in these groves, with all the pangs and trepida- 
tions of man’s life, and elude Death, the mightly hunter, for 
more than the span of human years? Here, also, crash 
his arrows; here, in the farthest glade, sounds the gallop 
of the pale horse. But he does not hunt this cover with all 
his hounds, for the game is thin and small: and if you were 
but alert and wary, if you lodged ever in the deepest thickets, 
you too might live on into later generations and astonish 
men by your stalwart age and the trophies of an immemo- 
rial success. 

For the forest takes away from you all excuse to die. 
There is nothing here to cabin or thwart your free desires. 
Here all the impudences of the brawling world reach you 
no more. You may count your hours, like Endymion, by 
the strokes of the lone woodcutter, or by the progression 
of the lights and shadows and the sun wheeling his wide 
circuit through the naked heavens. Here shall you see 
no enemies but winter and rough weather. And if a pang 
comes to you at all, it will be a pang of healthful hun- 
ger. All the puling sorrows, all the carking repentance, 
all this talk of duty that is no duty, in the great peace, in 
the pure daylight of these woods, fall away from you like 
a garment. And if perchance you come forth upon an 
eminence, where the wind blows upon ycu large and fresh, 
and the pines knock their long stems together, like an un- 
gainly sort of puppets, and see far away over the plain a 
factory chimney defined against the pale horizon—it is 
for you, as for the staid and simple peasant when, with his 
plough, he upturns old arms and harness from the furrow 
of the glebe. Ay, sure enough, there was a battle there in 
the old times; and, sure enough, there is a world out yonder 
where men strive together with a noise of caths and weeping 
and clamorous dispute. So much you apprehend by an 
athletic act of the imagination. A faint far-off rumour as 
of Merovingian wars; a legend as of some dead religion. 
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There has come a change in medical opinion, and a 
change has followed in the lives of sick folk. A year or 
two ago and the wounded soldiery of mankind were all 
shut up together in some basking angle of the Riviera, 
walking a dusty promenade or sitting in dusty olive-yards 
within earshot of the interminable and unchanging surf— 
idle among spiritless idlers; not perhaps dying; yet hardly 
living either; and aspiring, sometimes fiercely, after livelier 
weather and some vivifying change. These were certainly 
beautiful places to live in, and the climate was wooing in 
its softness. Yet there was a latent shiver in the sunshine; 
you were not certain whether you were being wooed; and 
these mild shores would sometimes seem to you to be the 
shores of death. ‘There was a lack of a manly element; 
the air was not reactive; you might write bits of poetry and 
practise resignation, but you did not feel that here was a 
good spot to repair your tissue or regain your nerve. And 
it appears, after all, that there was something just in these 
appreciations. The invalid is now asked to lodge on wintry 
Alps; a ruder air shall medicine him; the demon of cold 
is no longer to be fled from, but bearded in his den. For 
even Winter has his “dear domestic cave,’ and in those 
places where he may be said to dwell for ever tempers his 
austerities. 

Any one who has travelled westward by the great trans- 
continental railroad of America must remember the joy 
with which he perceived, after the tedious prairies of Ne- 
braska and across the vast and dismal moorlands of Wyo- 
ming, a few snowy mountain summits along the southern sky. 
It is among these mountains, in the new State of Colorado, 
that the sick man may find, not merely an alleviation of his 
ailments, but the possibility of an active life and an honest 
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livelihood. There, no longer as a lounger in a plaid, but 
as a working farmer, sweating at his work, he may prolong 
and begin anew his life. Instead of the bath-chair, the 
spade; instead of the regulated walk, rough journeys in the 
forest; and the pure, rare air of the open mountains for 
the miasma of the sick-room—these are the changes offered 
him, with what promise of pleasure and of self-respect, with 
what a revolution in all his hopes and terrors, none but 
an invalid can know. Resignation, the cowardice that apes 
a kind of courage and that lives in the very air of health 
resorts, is cast aside at a breath of such a prospect. The 
man can open the door; he can be up and doing; he can 
be a kind of a man after all and not merely an invalid. 

But it is a far cry to the Rocky Mountains. We cannot 
all of us go farming in Colorado; and there is yet a middle 
term, which combines the medical benefits of the new system 
with the moral drawbacks of the old. Again the invalid 
has to lie aside from life and its wholesome duties; again 
he has to be an idler among idlers; but this time at a great 
altitude, far among mountains, with the snow piled before 
his door and the frost-flowers every morning on his window. 
The mere fact is tonic to his nerves. His choice of a place 
of wintering has somehow to his own eyes the air of an 
act of bold conduct; and, since he has wilfully sought low 
temperatures, he is not so apt to shudder at a touch of chill. 
He came for that, he looked for it, and he throws it from 
him with the thought. 

A long straight reach of valley, wall-like mountains upon 
either hand that rise higher and shoot up new summits the 
higher you climb; a few noble peaks seen even from the 
valley; a village of hotels; a world of black and white— 
black pinewoods clinging to the sides of the valley, and 
white snow flouring it, and papering it between the pine- 
woods, and covering all the mountains with a dazzling curd; 
add a few score invalids marching to and fro upon the snowy 
road, or skating on the ice-rinks, possibly to music, or 
sitting under sunshades by the door of the hotel—and you 
have the larger features of a mountain sanatorium. A cer- 
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tain furious river runs curving down the valley; its pace 
never varies, it has not a pool for as far as you can follow 
it; and its unchanging, senseless hurry is strangely tedious 
to witness. It is a river that a man could grow to hate. 
Day after day breaks with the rarest gold upon the mountain 
spires, and creeps, growing and glowing, down into the 
valley. From end to end the snow reverberates the sun- 
shine; from end to end the air tingles with the light, clear 
and dry like crystal. Only along the course of the river, 
but high above it, there hangs far into the noon one waving 
scarf of vapour. It were hard to fancy a more engaging 
feature in a landscape; perhaps it is harder to believe that 
delicate, long-lasting phantom of the atmosphere a creature 
of the incontinent stream whose course it follows. By noon 
the sky is arrayed in an unrivalled pomp of colour—mild 
and pale and melting in the north, but towards the zenith 
dark with an intensity of purple blue. What with this dark- 
ness of heaven and the intolerable lustre of the snow space 
is reduced again to chaos. An English painter, coming to 
France late in life, declared with natural anger that “ the 
values were all wrong.” Had he got among the Alps on a 
bright day he might have lost his reason. And even to any 
one who has looked at landscape with any care, and in 
any way through the spectacles of representative art, the 
scene has a character of insanity. The distant shining 
mountain peak is here beside your eye; the neighbouring 
dull-coloured house in comparison is miles away; the sum- 
mit, which is all of splendid snow, is close at hand; the 
nigh slopes, which are black with pine trees, bear it no 
relation, and might be in another sphere. Here there are 
none of those delicate gradations, those intimate, misty 
joinings-on and spreadings-out into the distance, nothing 
of that art of air and light by which the face of nature 
explains and veils itself in climes which we may be allowed 
to think more lovely. A glaring piece of crudity, where 
everything that is not white is a solecism and defies the judg- 
ment of the eyesight; a scene of blinding definition; a 
parade of daylight, almost scenically vulgar, more than 
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scenically trying, and yet hearty and healthy, making the 
nerves to tighten and the mouth to smile: such is the winter 
daytime in the Alps. With the approach of evening all is 
changed. A mountain will suddenly intercept the sun; a 
shadow fall upon the valley; in ten minutes the thermometer 
will drop as many degrees; the peaks that are no longer 
shone upon dwindle into ghosts; and meanwhile, overhead, 
if the weather be rightly characteristic of the place, the 
sky fades towards night through a surprising key of colours. 
The latest gold leaps from the last mountain. Soon, per- 
haps, the moon shall rise, and in her gentler light the valley 
shall be mellowed and misted, with here and there a wisp of 
silver cloud upon a hill-top, and here and there a warmly 
glowing window in a house, between fire and starlight, kind 
and homely in the fields of snow. 

But the valley is not seated so high among the clouds to 
be eternally exempt from changes. The clouds gather, 
black as ink; the wind bursts rudely in; day after day the 
mists drive overhead, the snow-flakes flutter down in blind- 
ing disarray; daily the mail comes in later from the top of 
the pass; people peer through their windows and foresee 
no end but an entire seclusion from Europe and death by 
gradual dry-rot, each in his indifferent inn; and when at last 
the storm goes, and the sun comes again, behold a world of 
unpolluted snow, glossy like fur, bright like daylight, a 
joy to wallowing dogs and cheerful to the souls of men. Or 
perhaps, from across storied and malarious Italy, a wind 
cunningly winds about the mountains and breaks, warm and 
unclean, upon our mountain valley. Every nerve is set 
ajar; the conscience recognises, at a gust, a load of sins 
and negligences hitherto unknown; and the whole invalid 
world huddles into its private chambers, and silently recog- 
nises the empire cf the Fohn. 


DAVOS IN WINTER 


‘A mountain valley has, at the best, a certain prison-like 
effect on the imagination; but a mountain valley, an Alpine 
winter, and an invalid’s weakness make up among them a 
prison of the most effective kind. The roads indeed are 
cleared, and at least one footpath dodging up the hill; but 
to these the health-seeker is rigidly confined. There are 
for him no cross cuts over the field, no following of streams, 
no unguiding rambles in the wood. His walks are cut and 
dry. In five or six different directions he can push as far, 
and no farther, than his strength permits; never deviating 
from the line laid down for him and beholding at each repeti- 
tion the same field of wood and snow from the same corner 
of the road. This, of itself, would be a little trying to the 
patience in the course of months; but to this is added, by 
the heaped mantle of the snow, an almost utter absence of 
detail and an almost unbroken identity of colour. Snow, 
it is true, is not merely white. The sun touches it with 
roseate and golden lights. Its own crushed infinity of 
crystals, its own richness of tiny sculpture, fills it, when 
regarded near at hand, with wonderful depths of coloured 
shadow, and, though wintrily transformed, it is still water, 
and has watery tones of blue. But, when all is said, these 
fields of white and blots of crude black forest are but a 
trite and staring substitute for the infinite variety and 
pleasantness of the earth’s face. Even a boulder, whose 
front is too precipitous to have retained the snow, seems, 
if you come upon it in your walk, a perfect gem of colour, 
reminds you almost painfully of other places, and brings 
into your head the delights of more Arcadian days—the path 
across the meadow, the hazel dell, the lilies on the stream, 
and the scents, the colours, and the whisper of the 
woods. And scents here are as rare as colours. Unless you 
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get a gust of kitchen in passing some hotel, you shall smell 
nothing all day long but the faint and choking odour of 
frost. Sounds, too, are absent; not a bird pipes, not a 
bough waves, in the dead, windless atmosphere. If a sleigh 
goes by, the sleigh bells ring, and that is all; you work all 
winter through to no other accompaniment but the crunching 
of your steps upon the frozen snow. 

It is the curse of Alpine valleys to be each one village 
from one end to the other. Go where you please, houses 
will still be in sight, before and behind you, and to the 
right and left. Climb as high as an invalid is able, and it 
is only to spy new habitations nested in the wood. Nor. is 
that all; for about the health resort the walks are besieged 
by single people walking rapidly with plaids about their 
shoulders, by sudden troops of German boys trying to learn 
to jodel, and by German couples silently and, as you ven- 
ture to fancy, not quite happily, pursuing love’s young 
dream. You may perhaps be an invalid who likes to make 
bad verses as he walks abroad. Alas! no muse will suffer 
this imminence of interruption—and at the second stampede 
of jodellers you find your modest inspiration fled. Or you 
may only have a taste for solitude: it may try your nerves 
to have some one always in front whom you are visibly 
overtaking, and some one always behind who is audibly over- 
taking you, to say nothing of a score or so who brush past 
you in an opposite direction. It may annoy you to take 
your walks and seats in public view. Alas! there is no 
help for it among the Alps. There are no recesses, as in 
Gorbio Valley by the oil-mill; no sacred solitude of olive 
gardens as on the Roccabruna-road; no nook as upon Saint 
Martin’s Cape, haunted by the voice of breakers, and fra- 
grant with the threefold sweetness of the rosemary and the 
seapines and the sea. 

For this publicity there is no cure and no alleviation; but 
the storms, of which you will complain so bitterly while they 
endure, chequer and by their contrast brighten the same- 
ness of fair-weather scenes. When sun and storm contend 
together—when the thick clouds are broken up and pierced 
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by arrows of golden daylight—there will be startling rear- 
rangements and transfigurations of the mountain summits. 
A sun dazzling spire of alps hangs suspended in mid-sky 
among awful glooms and blackness; or perhaps the edge 
of some great mountain shoulder will be designed in living 
gold, and appear for the duration of a glance bright like 
a constellation, and alone “in the unapparent.” You may 
think you know the figure on these hills; but when they 
are thus revealed, they belong no longer to the things of 
earth—meteors we should rather call them, appearances of 
sun and air that endure but for a moment and return no 
more. Other variations are more lasting, as when, for 
instance, heavy and wet snow has fallen through some wind- 
less hours, and the thin, spiry, mountain pine trees stand 
each stock still and loaded with a shining burthen. You 
may drive through a forest so disguised, the tongue-tied 
torrent struggling silently in the cleft of the ravine, and 
all still except the jingle of the sleigh bells, and you shall 
fancy yourself in some untrodden northern territory—Lap- 
land, Labrador, or Alaska. 

Or, possibly, you arise very early in the morning; totter 
downstairs in a state of somnambulism; take the simulacrum 
of a meal by the glimmer of one lamp in the deserted coffee- 
room; and find yourself by seven o’clock outside in a belated 
moonlight and a freezing chill. The mail-sleigh takes you 
up and carries you on, and you reach the top of the ascent 
in the first hour of the day. To trace the fires of the sun- 
rise as they pass from peak to peak, to see the unlit tree- 
tops stand out soberly against the lighted sky, to be for 
twenty minutes in a wonderland of clear, fading shadows, 
disappearing vapours, solemn blooms of dawn, hills half- 
glorified already with the day and still half-confounded with 
the greyness of the western heaven—these will seem to repay 
you for the discomforts of that early start; but as the 
hour proceeds, and these enchantments vanish, you will find 
yourself upon the further side in yet another Alpine valley, 
snow-white and coal-black, with such another long drawn 
congeries of hamlets and such another senseless watercourse 
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bickering along the foot. You have had your moment; but 
you have not changed the scene. The mountains are about 
you like a trap; you cannot foot it up a hillside and behold 
the sea as a great plain, but live in holes and corners, and 
can change only one for another. 
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There will be no lack of diversion in an Alpine sanita- 
rium. The place is half Englished to be sure, the local sheet 
appearing in double column, text and translation; but it 
still remains half German; and hence we have a band which 
is able to play, and a company of actors able, as you will 
be told, to act. This last you will take on trust, for the 
players, unlike the local sheet, confine themselves to Ger- 
man; and though at the beginning of winter they come with 
their wig-boxes to each hotel in turn, long before Christ- 
mas they will have given up the English for a bad job. 
There will follow, perhaps, a skirmish between the two races ; 
the German element seeking, in the interest of their actors, 
to raise a mysterious item, the Kur-taxe, which figures 
heavily enough already in the weekly bills, the English 
element stoutly resisting. Meantime, in the English hotels 
home-played farces, tableaua-vivants, and even balls enliven 
the evenings; a charity bazaar sheds genial consternation ; 
Christmas and New Year are solemnized with Pantagruelian 
dinners, and from time to time the young folks carol and 
revolve untunefully enough through the figures of a sing- 
ing quadrille. A magazine club supplies you with every- 
thing, from the Quarterly to the Sunday at Home. Grand 
tournaments are organised at chess, draughts, billiards, and 
whist. Once and again wandering artists drop into our 
mountain valley, coming you know not whence, going you 
cannot imagine whither, and belonging to every degree in 
the hierarchy of musical art, from the recognised performer 
who announces a concert for the evening, to the comic Ger- 
man family or solitary long-haired German baritone who 
surprises the guests at dinner-time with songs and a collec- 
tion. ‘They are all of them good to see; they, at least, 
are moving; they bring with them the sentiment of the 
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open road; yesterday, perhaps, they were in Tyrol, and 
next week they will be far in Lombardy, while all we sick 
folk still simmer in our mountain prison. Some of them, 
too, are welcome as the flowers in May for their own sake; 
some of them may have a human voice; some may have 
that magic which transforms a wooden box into a song- 
bird, and what we jeeringly call a fiddle into what we mention 
with respect as a violin. From that grinding lilt, with which 
the blind man, seeking pence, accompanies the beat of paddle 
wheels across the ferry, there is surely a difference rather 
of kind than of degree to that unearthly voice of singing 
that bewails and praises the destiny of man at the touch of 
the true virtuoso. Even that you may perhaps enjoy; and 
if you do so, you will own it impossible to enjoy it more 
keenly than here, “im Schnee der Alpen.” A hyacinth in 
a pot, a handful of primroses packed in moss, or a piece 
of music by some one who knows the way to the heart of 
a violin, bare things that, in this invariable sameness of 
the snows and frosty air, surprise you like an adventure. 
It is droll, moreover, to compare the respect with which the 
invalids attend a concert, and the ready contempt with 
which they greet the dinner-time performers. Singing which 
they would hear with real enthusiasm—possibly with tears— 
from a corner of a drawing-room, is listened to with laughter 
when it is offered by an unknown professional and no money 
has been taken at the door. , 

Of skating little need be said; in so snowy a climate the 
rinks must be intelligently managed; their mismanagement 
will lead to many days of vexation and some petty quarrel- 
ling; but when all goes well, it is certainly curious, and 
perhaps rather unsafe, for the invalid to skate under a 
burning sun and walk back to his hotel in a sweat, through 
long tracts of glare and passages of freezing shadow. But 
the peculiar outdoor sport of this district is tobogganing. 
A Scotchman may remember the low flat board, with the 
front wheels on a pivot, which was called a “hurlie”; he 
may remember this contrivance, laden with boys, as, labor- 
iously started, it ran rattling down the brae, and was, now 
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successfully now unsuccessfully, steered round the corner 
at the foot; he may remember scented summer evenings 
passed in this diversion, and many a grazed skin, bloody 
cockscomb, and neglected lesson. The toboggan is to the 
hurlie what the sled is to the carriage; it is a hurlie upon 
runners; and if for a grating road you substitute a long 
declivity of beaten snow you can imagine the giddy career 
of the tobogganist. The correct position is to sit; but 
the fantastic will sometimes sit, hindforemost, or dare the 
descent upon their belly or their back. A few steer with 
a pair of pointed sticks, but it is more classical to use the 
feet. If the weight be heavy and the track smooth the 
toboggan takes the bit between its teeth; and to stcer a 
couple of full-sized friends in safety requires not only 
judgment but desperate exertion. On a very steep track, 
with a keen evening frost, you may have moments almost too 
appalling to be called enjoyment; the head goes, the world 
vanishes; your blind steed bounds below your weight; you 
reach the foot, with all the breath knocked out of your 
body, jarred and bewildered as though you just had been sub- 
jected to a railway accident. Another element of joyful 
horror is added by the formation of a train; one toboggan 
being tied to another, perhaps to the number of half a dozen, 
only the first rider being allowed to steer, and all the rest 
pledged to put up their feet and follow their leader, 
with heart in mouth, down the made descent. This, par- 
ticularly if the track begins with a headlong plunge, is one 
of the most exhilarating follies in the world, and the to- 
bogganing invalid is early reconciled to somersaults. 

There is all manner of variety in the nature of the tracks, 
some miles in length, others but a few yards, and yet, like 
some short rivers, furious in their brevity. All degrees of 
skill and courage and taste may be suited in your neigh- 
bourhood. But perhaps the true way to toboggan is alone 
and at night. First comes the tedious climb, dragging your 
instrument behind you. Next a long breathing space, alone 
with snow and pine woods, cold, silent, and solemn to the heart. 
Then you push off; the toboggan fetches way; she begins to 
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feel the hill, to glide, to swim, to gallop. In a breath you 
are out from under the pine trees, and a whole heavenfui of 
stars reels and flashes overhead. Then comes a vicious ef- 
fort; for by this time your wooden steed is speeding like the 
wind, and you are spinning round a corner, and the whole 
glittering valley and all the lights in all the great hotels lie 
for a moment at your feet; and the next you are racing 
once more in the shadow of the night, with close-shut teeth 
and beating heart. Yet a little while and you will be landed 
on the high road by the door of your own hotel. This, in 
an atmosphere tingling with forty degrees of frost, in a 
night made luminous with stars and snow, and girt with 
strange white mountains, teaches the pulse an unaccus- 
tomed tune and adds a new excitement to the life of man 
upon his planet. , 
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To any one who should come from a southern sanita- 
rium to the Alps, the row of sunburned faces round the 
table would present the first surprise. He would begin by 
looking for the invalids, and he would lose his pains, for not 
one out of five of even the bad cases bears the mark of sick- 
ness on his face. The plump sunshine from above and its 
strong reverberation from below colour the skin like an 
Indian climate; the treatment, which consists mainly of the 
open air, exposes even the sickliest to tan, and a tableful 
of invalids comes, in a month or two, to resemble a tableful 
of hunters. But although he may be thus surprised at the 
first glance, his astonishment will grow greater as he experi- 
ences the effects of the climate on himself. In many ways it 
is a trying business to reside upon the Alps: the stomach 
is exercised, the appetite often languishes, the liver may at 
times rebel; and, because you have come so far from metro- 
politan advantages, it does not follow that you shall recover. 
But one thing is undeniable—that is that in the rare air, 
clear cold, and blinding light of Alpine winters, a man takes 
a certain troubled delight in his existence which can nowhere 
else be paralleled. He is perhaps no happier, but he is sting- 
ingly alive. It does not, perhaps, come out of him in work 
or exercise, yet he feels an enthusiasm of the blood unknown 
in more temperate climates. It may not be health, but it 
is fun. 

There is nothing more difficult to communicate on paper 
than this baseless ardour, this stimulation of the brain, this 
sterile joyousness of spirits. You wake every morning, see 
the gold upon the snow peaks, become filled with courage, 
and bless God for your prolonged existence. The valleys 
are but a stride to you; you cast your shoe over the hill- 
tops; your ears and your heart sing; in the words of an 
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unverified quotation from the Scotch psalms, you feel your- 
self fit “ on the wings of all the winds ” to “ come flying all 
abroad.” Europe and your mind are too narrow for that 
flood of energy. Yet it is notable that you are hard to root 
out of your bed; that you start forth singing, indeed, on 
your walk, yet are unusually ready to turn home again; that 
the best of you is volatile; and that although the restlessness 
remains till night, the strength is early at an end. With all 
these heady jollities, you are half conscious of an underlying 
languor in the body; you prove not to be so well as you 
had fancied; you weary before you have well begun; and 
though you mount at morning with the lark, that is not 
precisely a song-bird’s heart that you bring back with you 
when you return with aching limbs and peevish temper to 
your inn. 

It is hard to say wherein it lies, but this joy of Alpine 
winters is its own reward. Baseless, in a sense, it is more 
than worth more permanent improvements. The dream of 
health is perfect while it lasts; and if, in trying to realise 
it, you speedily wear out the dear hallucination, still every 
day, and many times a day, you are conscious of a strength 
you scarce possess, and a delight in living as merry as it 
proves to be transient. The brightness—heaven and earth 
conspiring to be bright—the levity and quiet of the air; 
the odd, stirring silence—more stirring than a tumult; the 
snow, the frost, the enchanted landscape: all have their part 
in the effect and on the memory, “ tous vous tapent sur la 
tete;” and yet when you have enumerated all, you have gone 
no nearer to explain or even to qualify the delicate exhilara- 
tion that you feel—delicate, you may say, and yet exces- 
sive, greater than can be said in prose, almost greater than 
an invalid can bear. There is a certain wine of France, 
known in England in some gaseous disguise, but when drunk 
in the land of its nativity still as a pool, clean as river 
water, and as heady as verse. It is more than probable that 
in its noble natural condition this was the very wine of Anjou 
so beloved by Athos in the “ Musketeers.” Now, if the 
reader has ever washed down a liberal second breakfast with 
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the wine in question, and gone forth, on the back of these 
dilutions, into a sultry, sparkling noontide, he will have felt 
an influence almost as genial, although strangely grosser, 
than this fairy titillation of the nerves among the snow and 
sunshine of the Alps. That also is a mode, we need not 
say of intoxication, but of sobriety. Thus also a man walks 
in a strong sunshine of the mind, and follows smiling, in- 
substantial meditations. And, whether he be really so clever 
or so strong as he supposes, in either case he will enjoy his 
chimera while it lasts. 

The influence of this giddy air displays itself in many 
secondary ways. A certain sort of laboured pleasantry 
has already been recognised, and many perhaps have been 
remarked in these papers, as a sort peculiar to that climate. 
People utter their judgments with a cannonade of syllables, 
a big word is as good as a meal to them; and the turn of a 
phrase goes further than humour or wisdom. By the profes- 
sional writer many sad vicissitudes have to be undergone. At 
first, he cannot write at all. The heart, it appears, is unequal 
to the pressure of business, and the brain, left without nour- 
ishment, goes into a mild decline. Next, some power of work 
returns to him, accompanied by jumping head-aches. Last, 
the spring is opened, and there pours at once from his pen a 
world of blatant, hustling polysyllables, and talk so high as, 
in the old joke, to be positively offensive in hot weather. 
He writes it in good faith and with a sense of inspiration ; 
it is only when he comes to read what he has written that 
surprise and disquiet seize upon his mind. What is he to do, 
poor man? All his little fishes talk like whales. This yeasty 
inflation, this stiff and strutting architecture of the sentence, 
has come upon him while he slept; and it is not he, it is the 
Alps that are to blame. He is not, perhaps, alone, which 
somewhat comforts him. Nor is the ill without a remedy. 
Some day, when the Spring returns, he shall go down a 
little lower in this world, and remember quieter inflections and 
more modest language. But here, in the meantime, there 
seems to swim up some outline of a new cerebral hygiene and 
a good time coming, when experienced advisers shall send a 
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man to the proper measured level for the ode, the biography, 
the religious tract; and a nook may be found, between the 
sea and Chimborazo, where Mr. Swinburne shall be able to 
write more continently, and Mr. Browning somewhat slower. 

Is it a return of youth, or is it a congestion of the brain? 
It is a sort of congestion, perhaps, that leads the invalid, 
when all goes well, to face the new day with.such a bubbling 
cheerfulness. It is certainly congestion that makes night 
hideous with visions, all the chambers of a many-storied cara- 
vanserai haunted with vociferous nightmares, and many wake- 
ful people come down late for breakfast in the morning. 
Upon that theory the cynic may explain the whole affair—ex- 
hilaration, nightmares, pomp of tongue and all. But, on the 
other hand, the peculiar blessedness of boyhood may itself 
be but a symptom of the same complaint, for the two effects 
are strangely similar; and the frame of mind of the invalid 
upon the Alps is a sort of intermittent youth, with periods of 
lassitude. The fountain of Juventus does not play steadily 
in these parts; but there it plays, and possibly nowhere else. 
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IERRE JEAN DE BERANGER, the national song- 
writer of France, was born at Paris on the 19th of 
August, 1780. The aristocratic particle before the name 
was a piece of groundless vanity on the part of his father, 
which the poet found useful as a distinction. He was de- 
scended, in truth, from a tailor in the Rue Montorgueil. Of 
education, in the narrower sense he had but little. From 
the roof of his school he beheld the capture of the Bastile, 
and this stirring memory was all that he acquired. Later on 
he passed some time in a school at Péronne, founded by one 
Bellenglise on the principles of Rousseau, where the boys 
were formed into clubs and regiments, and taught to play 
solemnly at politics and war. Béranger was president of the 
club, made speeches before such members of convention as 
passed through Péronne, and drew up addresses to Tallien 
or Robespierre at Paris. In the meanwhile he learned neither 
Greek nor Latin—not even French, it would appear; for it 
was after he left school, from the printer Laisney, that he 
acquired the elements of grammar. His true education was 
of another sort. In his childhood, shy, sickly, and skilful 
with his hands, as he sat at home alone to carve cherry stones, 
he was already forming for himself those habits of retire- 
ment and patient elaboration which influenced the whole 
tenor of his life and the character of all that he wrote. At 
Péronne he learned of his good aunt to be a stout republi- 
can; and from the doorstep of her inn, on quiet evenings, he 
would listen to the thunder of the guns before Valenciennes, 
and fortify himself in his passionate love of France and dis- 
taste for all things foreign. Although he could never read 
Horace save in a translation, he had been educated on T'ele- 
maaue, Racine, and the dramas of Voltaire, and taught, from 
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a child, in the tradition of all that is highest and most correct 
in French. 

After serving his aunt for some time in the capacity of 
waiter, and passing some time also in the printing office of 
one Laisney, he was taken to Paris by his father. Here he saw 
much low speculation and many low royalist intrigues. In 
1802, in consequence of a distressing quarrel, he left his 
father and began life for himself in the garret of his ever 
memorable song. For two years he did literary hackwork, 
when he could get it, and wrote pastorals, epics, and all man- 
ner of ambitious failures. At the end of that period (1804) 
he wrote to Lucien Bonaparte, enclosing some of these at- 
tempts. He was then in bad health, and in the last stage of 
misery. His watch was pledged. His wardrobe consisted 
of one pair of boots, one great-coat, one pair of trousers 
with a hole in the knee, and “ three bad shirts which a friendly 
hand wearied itself in endeavouring to mend.” The friendly 
hand was that of Judith Frére, with whom he had been 
already more or less acquainted since 1796, and who con- 
tinued to be his faithful companion until her death, three 
months before his own, in 1857. She must not be con- 
founded with the Lisette of the songs; the pieces addressed to 
her (La Bonne Vieille, Mandit Printemps, etc.), are in a very 
different vein. Lucien Bonaparte interested himself in the 
young poet, transferred to him his own pension of 1000 
francs from the Institute, and set him to work on a Death of 
Nero. Five years later, through the same patronage, al- 
though indirectly, Béranger became a clerk in the university 
at a salary of another thousand. 

Meanwhiie he had written many songs for convivial oc- 
casions, and “to console himself under all misfortune”; 
some, according to M. Boiteau, had been already published 
by his father; but he set no great store on them himself ; 
and it was only in 1812, while watching by the sick-bed of a 
friend, that it occurred to him to write down the best he 
could remember. Next year he was elected to the Caveaw 
Moderne, and his reputation as a song-writer began to spread. 
Manuscript copies of Les Gueux, Le Sénateur, above all of 
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Le Roi d’ Yvetot, a satire against Napoleon, whom he was 
to magnify so much in the sequel, passed from hand to 
hand with acclamation. It was thus that all his best works 
went abroad; one man sang them to another over all the 
land of France. He was the only poet of modern times who 
could altogether have dispensed with printing. 

His first collection escaped censure. ‘‘ We must pardon 
many things to the author of the Roi d’ Yvetot,” said Louis 
XVIII. The second (1821) was more daring. The apathy 
of the Liberal camp, he says, had convinced him of the need 
for some bugle call of awakening. This publication lost 
him his situation in the university, and subjected him to a 
trial, a fine of 500 francs, and an imprisonment of three 
months. Imprisonment was a small thing for Béranger. 
At Sainte Pélagie he occupied a room (it had just been 
quitted by Paul Louis Courier), warm, well-furnished, and 
preferable in every way to his own poor lodging, where the 
water froze on winter nights. He adds, on the occasion of 
his second imprisonment, that he found a certain charm in 
this quiet, claustral existence, with its regular hours and long 
evenings alone over the fire. This second imprisonment of 
nine months, together with a fine and expenses amounting to 
1100 francs, followed on the appearance of his fourth col- 
lection. The Government proposed through Laffitte that, 
if he would submit to judgment without appearing or making 
defences, he should only be condemned in the smallest penalty. 
But his public spirit made him refuse the proposal; and he 
would not even ask permission to pass his term of imprison- 
ment in a Maison de Santé, although his health was more 
than usually feeble at the time. ‘“ When you have taken your 
stand in a contest with Government, it seems to me,” he 
wrote, “ ridiculous to complain of the blows it inflicts on you, 
and impolitic to furnish it with any occasion of generosity.” 
His first thought in La Force was to alleviate the condition 
of the other prisoners. 

In the revolution of July he took no inconsiderable part. 
Copies of his song, Le Viewx Drapeau, were served out to 
the insurgent crowd. He had been for long the intimate 
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friend and adviser of the leading men; and during the de- 
cisive week his counsels went a good way towards shaping 
the ultimate result. ‘As for the republic, that dream of 
my whole life,” he wrote in 1831, “I did not wish it should 
be given to us a second time unripe.” Louis Philippe, hear- 
ing how much the song-writer had done towards his eleva- 
tion, expressed a wish to see and speak with him; but 
Béranger refused to present himself at court, and used his 
favour only to ask a place for a friend, and a pension for 
Rouget de l’Isle, author of the famous Marseillaise, who was 
now old and poor, and whom he had been already succour- 
ing for five years. 

In 1848, in spite of every possible expression of his reluct- 
ance, he was elected to the assembly, and that by so large 
a number of votes (4471) that he felt himself obliged to 
accept the office. Not long afterwards, and with great diffi- 
culty, he obtained leave to resign. This was the last public 
event of Béranger’s life. He continued to polish his songs 
in retirement, visited by nearly all the famous men of France. 
He numbered among his friends Chateaubriand, Thiers, 
Laffitte, Michelet, Lamennais, Mignet. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the amiability of his private character; so poor a man 
has rarely been so rich in good actions; he was always ready 
to receive help from his friends when he was in need, and 
always forward to help others. His correspondence is full 
of wisdom and kindness, with a smack of Montaigne, and 
now and then a vein of pleasantry that will remind the Eng- 
lish reader of Charles Lamb. He occupied some of his 
leisure in preparing his own memoirs, and a certain treatise 
on Social and Political Morality, intended for the people, a 
work he had much at heart, but judged at last to be beyond 
his strength. He died on July 16th, 1857. It was feared 
that his funeral would be the signal for some political dis- 
turbance; but the Government took immediate measures, and 
all went quietly. The streets of Paris were lined with sol- | 
diers and full of townsfolk, silent and uncovered. From 
time to time cries arose: “ Honneur, Honneur a Béranger! ” 

The songs of Béranger would scarcely be called songs in 
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English. They are elaborate, written in a clear and spark- 
ling style, full of wit and incision. It is not so much for 
any lyrical flow as for the happy turn of the phrase that 
they claim superiority. Whether the subject be gay or 
serious, light or passionate, the medium remains untroubled. 
The special merits of the songs are merits to be looked for 
rather in English prose than in English verse. He worked 
deliberately, never wrote more than fifteen songs a year 
and often less, and was so fastidious that he has not preserved 
a quarter of what he finished. “Iam a good little bit of a 
poet,” he says himself, “clever in the craft, and a con- 
scientious worker, to whom old airs and a modest choice of 
subjects (le coin ow je me confiné), have brought some 
success.” Nevertheless, he makes a figure of importance in 
literary history. When he first began to cultivate the chan- 
son, this minor form lay under some contempt, and was 
restricted to slight subjects and a humorous guise of 
treatment. Gradually he filled these little chiselled toys of 
verbal perfection with ever more and more of sentiment. 
From a date comparatively early he had determined to sing 
for the people. It was for this reason that he fled, as far 
as possible, the houses of his influential friends, and came 
back gladly to the garret and the street corner. Thus it 
was, also, that he came to acknowledge obligations to Emile 
Debraux, who had often stood between him and the masses 
as interpreter, and given him the key-note of the popular 
humour. Now, he had observed in the songs of sailors, and 
all who labour, a prevailing note of sadness; and so, as he 
grew more masterful in this sort of expression, he sought 
more and more after what is deep, serious, and constant in 
the thoughts of common men. ‘The evolution was slow; and 
we can see in his own works examples of every stage, from 
that of witty indifference in fifty pieces of the first collec- 
tion, to that of grave and even tragic feeling in Les Souvenirs 
du Peuple or Le Vieuw Vagabond. And this innovation in- 
volved another, which was as a sort of prelude to the great 
romantic movement. For the chanson, as he says himself, 
opened up to him a path in which his genius could develop 
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itself at ease; he escaped, by this literary postern, from 
strict academical requirements, and had at his disposal the 
whole dictionary, four-fifths of which, according to La 
Harpe, were forbidden to the use of more regular and pre- 
tentious poetry. If he still kept some of the old vecabulary, 
some of the old imagery, he was yet accustoming people 
to hear moving subjects treated in a manner more free 
and simple than heretofore; so that his was a sort of 
conservative reform, preceding the violent revolution of 
Victor Hugo and his army of uncompromising romantics. 
He seems himself to have had glimmerings of some such 
idea; but he withheld his full approval from the new move- 
ment on two grounds:—first, because the romantic school 
misused somewhat brutally the delicate organism of the 
French language; and second, as he wrote to Sainte-Beuve 
in 1832, because they adopted the motto of “ Art for Art,” 
and set no object of public usefulness before them as they 
wrote. For himself (and this is the third point of impor- 
tance) he had a strong sense of political responsibility. Pub- 
lic interest took a far higher place in his estimation than 
any private passion or favour. He had little toleration for 
those erotic poets who sing their own loves and not the 
common sorrews of mankind, “ who forget,” to quote his 
own words, “ beside their mistress those who labour before 
the Lord.” Hence it is so many of his pieces are politi- 
cal, and so many, in the later times at least, inspired with 
a socialistic spirit of indignation and revolt. It is by this 
socialism that he becomes truly modern, and touches hands 
with Burns. 

The following books may be consulted: Ma Biographie 
(his own memoirs) ; Vie de Béranger, by Paul Boiteau, 1861; 
Correspondence de Béranger, edited by Paul Boiteau, 4 vols., 
1861; Béranger et Lamennais by Napoléon Peyrat, 1857; 
Quarante-Cing lettres de Béranger publiées par Madame 
Louise Colet (almost worthless), 1857; Béranger, ses amis, 
ses ennemis, et ses critiques, by A. Arnould, 2 vols., 1864; 
J. Janin, Béranger et son Temps, 2 vols., 1866; also Sainte- 
Beuve’s Portraits contemporains, vol. 1. 
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THE LATE SAM BOUGH, BR. S. A. 


CUMBERLAND man, and born in the legendary city 

of Carlisle, Sam Bough (as he delighted to be called) 
died in Edinburgh on November 19, aged fifty-seven. This 
is not only a loss to art, but the disappearance of a mem- 
orable type of man. Spectacled, burly in his rough clothes, 
with his solid, strong, and somewhat common gait, his was 
a figure that commanded notice even in the street. He af- 
fected rude and levelling manners; his geniality was formida- 
ble, above all for those whom he considered too fine for their 
company; and he delivered jests from the shoulder like 
buffets. He loved to put himself in opposition, to make 
startling, and even brutal speeches, and trample proprieties 
under foot. But this, although it troubled the amenity of 
his relations, was no more than a husk, an outer man, partly 
of habit, partly of affectation ; and inside the burr there was 
a man of warm feelings, notable powers of mind, and much 
culture, which was none the less genuine because it was not 
of the same character, nor altogether concerned the same 
fields of knowledge, as that training which usually appro- 
priates the name. Perhaps he was a little disappointed 
with himself, and partly because he loathed fustian, partly 
because he did not succeed in living consistently up to 
the better and more beautiful qualities of his nature, 
he did himself injustice in the world, and paraded his 
worst qualities with something like a swagger. To bor- 
row a metaphor from the stage with which he was so long 
connected, he preferred to play his worst part because he 
imagined he could play it best. It was only when you got 
him alone, or when, in company, something occurred to call 
up a generous contempt, that you became clearly aware of 
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his sterling, upright and human character. Such manifesta- 
tions his friends were as little willing to forget as he seemed 
shy of offering them. He would then display a sneering 
enmity for all that he thought mean or bad, and a quiet 
and genuine delight in all that he thought good. To stu- 
dents he was even exceptionally kind and helpful. He had 
an open hand, and came readily forth from his cynical out- 
works at any tale of sorrow. He had read much and wisely ; 
and his talk was not only witty in itself, but enriched with 
the wit and eloquence of others. He played the violin, sang 
with spirit, and had a remarkable gift of telling stories. It 
was delightful to hear him when he spoke of Carlisle, Cum- 
berland, and John Peel, the famous hunter; or when he nar- 
rated his own experience—cobbling shoes beside his father, 
gipsying among the moors to sketch, working in the docks 
as a porter, or painting scenes and sometimes taking a part 
at local theatres. As we say of books that they are reada- 
ble, we may say of his talk that it was eminently hearable. 
He could broider romance into his narratives and you were 
none the wiser; they would all hold water; they had the 
grit and body of reality, the unity of a humorous master- 
piece; and the talents of the novelist and the comedian were 
pressed together into the service of your entertainment. 

His sentiment for nature was strong and just; but he 
avoided the subject in words and let his brush speak for him. 

He was a massive, heavy painter, and liked broad effects of 
light. His colour was apt to be a little cold and dead. Yet 
he had a remarkable understanding of sunlight and certain 
aspects of summer atmosphere in the North, which perhaps 
lent themselves to the defect of his treatment. He was 
proud of his drawing and certainly rendered the significance 
of natural forms. Among his more important works in oil 
I may mention Shipbuilding on the Clyde, Borrowdale, 
Canty Bay, St. Monans, Kirkwall, and London from 
Shooter’s Hill. But his name is more eminently connected 
with the practice of water-colours. The man’s unshaken 
courage and great muscular power seem to have more di- 
rectly found expression in this field. It was a sight to see 
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him attack a sketch, peering boldly through his spectacles 
and, with somewhat tremulous fingers, flooding the page with 
colour; for a moment it was an indescribable hurly-burly, 
and then chaos would become ordered and you would see 
a speaking transcript: his method was an act of dashing 
conduct like the capture of a fort in war. I have seen one 
of these sketches in particular, a night-piece on a headland, 
where the atmosphere of tempest, the darkness and the 
mingled spray and rain, are conveyed with remarkable truth 
and force. It was painted to hang near a Turner; and in 
answer to some words of praise—‘‘ Yes, lad,” said he, “I 
wasn’t going to look like a fool beside the old man.” 

His activity was indefatigable; he worked from nature; he 
worked in the studio; even at home he would have a piece 
at his elbow to work upon in the intervals of music and con- 
versation. By many it was supposed that this industry had 
a commercial motive, and injured the quality of his produc- 
tion; and it is true that Sam Bough was preoccupied about 
material necessities, and had a rooted horror of debt; but 
he thoroughly enjoyed his art, and, perhaps, still more the, 
practice of it; and although there was an impression of 
power in the man and his work that led hasty judges to ex- 
pect more than ever he accomplished, the best that he has_ 
left is probably the best that he could do. . 
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N inaugural meeting of this institution will be held at 

eight o’clock next Monday evening, at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes. For ten years it has been known to many good 
friends as the College for Working Women, 29 Queen’s 
Square, and under this designation it performed a small, but 
not unimportant, educational function. Here came mothers, 
that they might be able to teach their children in the course 
of time. Here came certain brave girls, out of a love of 
knowledge that was stronger than the love of pleasure or 
the natural weariness that follows a laborious day. And 
how constant and unflagging this love of knowledge was! 
Year after year found the same students following up one 
course of study after another. It would have been a pity, 
certainly, had there been a want of opportunity for this fine 
devotion. For a long time, however, it has been the desire 
of the managers to realise the idea of the late Professor 
Maurice and so enlarge the scope of their institution as to 
throw open classes, library and conversation room to men 
as well as to women; and this after long deliberation, and 
after having assured themselves of the sympathy and co- 
operation of their old students, they have at last resolved 
to do. 

We are all familiar with the current arguments against 
mixed classes. Similar classes, however, are already suc- 
cessfully carried on in many institutions alike in London and 
the country; and there are many special reasons why they 
should be employed under the circumstances. The council 
remind their friends generally ‘of the many evils which 
arise from the separation of men and women in the worlds 
of learning and thought, and of the ennobling influence which 
each sex has upon the other, when both are united in a com- 
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mon work with serious purpose and endeavour.” But out 
of the special circumstances, as I say, there arise special 
reasons in favour of the scheme now adopted. The num- 
ber of students with the old system was necessarily so limited 
that there was a certain waste of power, especially in 
the higher subjects, which will, it is hoped, be now no 
longer the case. Again, wives and sisters will be free to 
come to the college under the new conditions, bringing hus- 
band or brother along with them; and the prosecution of 
some worthy subject will no longer entail upon them the 
discomfort and actual danger of another daily separation, 
besides that already entailed upon them by their necessary 
work. Men and women, besides, will thus be brought to- 
gether by common devotion to culture instead of the usual 
haphazard juxtaposition and perpetual “ handy-dandy ” of 
the world. And once brought together, they will associate 
in an atmosphere not otherwise attainable for them; their 
intercourse will take on something of refinement from the ex- 
ample of those among whom they move; and so culture will 
be begun in them, not only of a deeper kind, but in a manner 
more intimate and effectual. 

Besides increased supervision, and the care which the Coun- 
cil has taken to leaven the life of the college by the presence 
of those well qualified to do so, the programme will remain 
as before. The classes will include, as before, those on Mathe- 
matics, Literature, Languages, Physical Science, History, 
Law and Art. The Saturday evening lectures will be given, 
for the present, by Professor Morley, Mr. Furnivall and 
Mr. Newton, of the British Museum. ‘To all who have the 
higher culture of the working-classes truly at heart, this 
announcement cannot fail to be of interest; and the interest 
will become more serious and hopeful, I believe, as the facts 
are more carefully weighed. 
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HAVE here before me an edition of the “ Pilgrim’s 

Progress,” bound in green, without a date, and de- 
scribed as “ illustrated by nearly three hundred engravings, 
and memoir of Bunyan.” On the outside it is lettered, 
“ Bagster’s Illustrated Edition”; and after the author’s 
apology, facing the first page of the tale, a folding, pictorial 
“Plan of the Road ” is marked as “ drawn by the late Mr. 
T. Conder,” and engraved by J. Basire. No further in- 
formation is anywhere vouchsafed; perhaps the publisher 
has judged the work too unimportant; and we are still left 
ignorant whether or not we owe the woodcuts in the body of 
the volume to the same hand that drew the plan. It seems, 
however, more than probable. The literal particularity of 
mind which, in the map, laid down the flower plots in the 
devil’s garden, and carefully introduced the court-house 
in the town of Vanity, is closely paralleled in many of the 
cuts; and in both, the architecture of the buildings and the 
disposition of the gardens have a kindred and entirely Eng- 
lish air. Whoever he was, the author of these wonderful 
little pictures may lay claim to be the best illustrator of 
Bunyan. They are not only good illustrations, like so 
many others; but they are like so few, good illustrations of 
Bunyan. Their spirit, in defect and quality, is still the 
same as his own. The designer also has lain down and 
dreamed a dream, as literal, as quaint, and almost as apposite 
as Bunyan’s, and text and pictures make but the two sides 
of the same homespun yet impassioned story. To do jus- 
tice to the designs, it will be necessary to say, for the hun- 
dredth time, a word or two about the masterpiece which they 
adorn. All allegories have a tendency to escape from the 
purpose of their creators; and as the characters and inci- 
dents become more and more interesting in themselves, the 
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moral, which these were to show forth, falls more and more 
into neglect. An architect may command a wreath of vine 
leaves round the cornice of a monument; but if, as each 
leaf came from the chisel, it took proper life and fluttered 
freely on the wall, and if the vine grew and the building were 
hidden over with foliage and fruit, the architect would stand 
in much the same situation as the writer of allegories. The 
** Faery Queen ” was an allegory, I am willing to believe; but 
it survives as an imaginative tale in incomparable verse. The 
case of Bunyan is widely different; and yet in this also Alle- 
gory, poor nymph, although never quite forgotten, is some- 
times rudely thrust against the wall. Bunyan was fervently 
in earnest; with “ his fingers in his ears, he ran on,” straight 
for his mark. He tells us himself, in the conclusion to the 
first part, that he did not fear to raise a laugh; indeed, he 
feared nothing, and said anything; and he was greatly served 
in this by a certain rustic privilege of his style, which like 
the talk of strong uneducated men, when it does not impress 
by its force, still charms by its simplicity. The mere story 
and the allegorical design enjoyed perhaps his equal favour. 
He believed in both with an energy of faith that was capable 
of moving mountains. And we have to remark in him, not 
the parts where inspiration fails and is supplied by cold and 
merely decorative invention, but the parts where faith has 
grown to be credulity, and his characters become so real 
to him that he forgets the end of their creation. We can 
follow him step by step, ito the trap which he lays for 
himself by his own entire good faith and triumphant literality 
of vision, till the trap closes and shuts him in an inconsist- 
ency. The allegories of the Interpreter and of the Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains are all actually performed, 
like stage plays, before the pilgrims. The son of Mr. Great 
Grace visibly “‘ tumbles hills about with his words.” Adam 
the First has his condemnation written visibly on his fore- 
head, so that Faithful reads it. At the very instant the net 
closes round the pilgrims, ‘‘ the white robe falls from the 
black man’s body.” Despair “ getteth him a grievous crab- 
tree cudgel”; it was in “sunshiny weather” that he had 
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his fits; and the birds in the grove about the House Beauti- 
ful, “ our country bird,” only sing their little pious verses 
“ at the spring, when the flowers appear and the sun shines 
warm.” I often,” says Piety, “ go out to hear them; we 
also ofttimes keep them tame in our house.” The post be- 
tween Beulah and the Celestial City sounds his horn, as you 
may yet hear in country places. Madam Bubble, that “ tall 
comely dame, something of a swarthy complexion, in very 
pleasant attire but old ’—“ gives you a smile at the end of 
each sentence ”—a real woman, she; we all know her. Chris- 
tian dying “ gave Mr. Standfast a ring,” for no possible 
reason in the allegory, merely because the touch was human 
and affecting. Look at Great-heart, with his soldierly ways, 
garrison ways, as I had almost called them; with his taste 
in weapons; his delight in any that “ he found to be a man 
of his hands ”’; his chivalrous point of honour, letting Giant 
Maul get up again when he was down, a thing fairly flying 
in the teeth of the moral; above all, with his language in the 
inimitable tale of Mr. Fearing; * I thought I should have lost 
my man ”—* chicken-hearted ”—“ at last he came in, and 
I will say that for my lord, he carried it wonderful lovingly 
to him.” This is no Independent minister; this is a stout, 
honest, big-busted ancient, adjusting his shoulder-belts, 
twirling his long moustaches as he speaks. Last and most 
remarkable, *‘ My sword,” says the dying Valient-for-the- 
truth, he in whom Great-heart delighted, ‘‘ my sword I leave 
to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my cour- 
age and skill to him that can get it.” And after this boast, 
more arrogantly unorthodox than was ever dreamed of by 
the rejected Ignorance, we are told that “ all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.” 

In every page the book is stamped with the same energy 
of vision and the same energy of belief. The quality is 
equally and indifferently displayed in the spirit of the fight- 
ing, the tenderness of the pathos, the startling vigour and 
strangeness of the incidents, the natural strain of the con- 
versation, and the humanity and charm of the characters. 
Trivial talk over a meal, the dying words of heroes, the de- 
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lights of Beulah or the Celestial City, Apollyon and my Lord 
Hate-good, Great-heart and Mr. Worldy Wiseman, all have 
been imagined with the same clearness, all written of with 
equal gusto and precision, all created in the same mixed 
element, of simplicity that is almost comical, and art that, 
for its purpose, is faultless. 

It was in much the same spirit that our artist sat down to 
his drawing. He is by nature a Bunyan of the pencil. He, 
too, will draw anything, from a butcher at work on a dead 
sheep, up to the courts of Heaven. ‘ A Lamb for Supper ” 
is the name of one of his designs, “ Their Glorious Entry ” 
of another. He has the same disregard for the ridiculous, 
and enjoys somewhat of the same privilege of style, so that 
we are pleased even when we laugh the most. He is literal to 
the verge of folly. If dust is to be raised from the unswept 
parlour, you may be sure it will “fly abundantly ” in the 
picture. If Faithful is to lie, “as dead” before Moses, 
dead he shall lie with a warrant—dead and stiff like granite ; 
nay (and here the artist must enhance upon the symbolism 
of the author), it is with the identical stone tables of the 
law that Moses fells the sinner. Good and bad people, whom 
we at once distinguish in the text by their names, Hopeful, 
Honest, and Valiant-for-truth on the one hand, as against By- 
ends, Sir Having Greedy, and the Lord Old-man on the other, 
are in these drawings as simply distinguished by their costume. 
Good people, when not armed cap-a-pie, wear a speckled tunic 
girt about the waist, and low hats, apparently of straw. Bad 
people swagger in tail-coats and chimney-pots, a few with 
knee-breeches, but the large majority in trousers, and for 
all the world like guests at a garden party. Worthy Wise- 
man alone, by some inexplicable quirk, stands before Chris- 
tian in laced hat, embroidered waistcoat, and trunk-hose. 
But above all examples of this artist’s intrepidity, commend 
me to the print entitled “‘ Christian Finds it Deep.” “ A great 
darkness and horror,” says the text, have fallen on the pil- 
grim; it is the comfortless death-bed with which Bunyan so 
strikingly concludes the sorrows and conflicts of his hero. | 
How to represent this worthily, the artist knew not; and yet. 
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he was determined to represent it somehow. This was how he 
did: Hopeful is still shown to his neck above the water of 
death; but Christian has bodily disappeared, and a blot of 
solid blackness indicates his place. 

As you continue to look at these pictures, about an inch 
square for the most part, sometimes printed three or more 
to the page, and each having a printed legend of its own, 
however trivial the event recorded, you will soon become 
aware of two things: first, that the man can draw, and, 
second, that he possesses the gift of an imagination. ‘ Ob- 
stinate reviles,” says the legend; and you should see Obstinate 
reviling. ‘He warily retraces his steps”; and there is 
Christian, posting through the plain, terror and speed in 
every muscle. ‘‘ Mercy yearns to go,” shows you a plain 
interior with packing going forward, and, right in the mid- 
dle, Mercy yearning to go—every line of the girl’s figure 
yearning. In “ The Chamber called Peace ” we see a simple 
English room, bed with white curtains, window valance and 
door, as may be found in many thousand unpretentious 
houses; but far off, through the open window, we behold the 
sun uprising out of a great plain, and Christian hails it with 
his hand: 

“Where am I now? Is this the love and care 
Of Jesus for the men that pilgrims are, 


Thus to provide that I should be forgiven 
And dwell already the next door to Heaven?” 


A page or two further, from the top of the House Beau- 
tiful, the damseis point his gaze toward the Delectable 
Mountains; “ The Prospect,” so the cut is ticketed—and 
I shall be surprised, if on less than a square inch of paper 
you can show me one so wide and fair. Down a cross road 
on an English plain, a cathedral city outlined on the horizon, 
a hazel shaw upon the left, comes Madam Wanton dancing 
with her fair enchanted cup, and Faithful, book in hand, 
half pauses. The cut is perfect as a symbol: the giddy 
movement of the sorceress, the uncertain poise of the man 
struck to the heart by a temptation, the contrast of that 
even plain of life whereon he journeys with the bold, ideal 
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bearing of the wanton—the artist who invented and por- 
trayed this had not merely read Bunyan, he had also thought- 
fully lived. The Delectable Mountains—I continue skim- 
ming the first part—are not on the whole happily rendered. 
Once and once only the note is struck, when Christian and 
Hopeful are seen coming, shoulder-high, through a thicket 
of green shrubs—box, perhaps, or perfumed nutmeg; while 
behind them, domed or pointed, the hills stand ranged against 
the sky. A little further, and we come to that masterpiece 
of Bunyan’s insight into life, the Enchanted Ground; 
where, in a few traits, he has set down the latter end of 
such a number of the would-be good; where his allegory 
goes so deep that, to people looking seriously on life, it cuts 
like satire. The true significance of this invention lies, of 
course, far out of the way of drawing; only one feature, 
the great tedium of the land, the growing weariness in well- 
doing, may be somewhat represented in a symbol. The pil- 
grims are near the end: “ Two Miles Yet,” says the legend. 
The road goes ploughing up and down over a rolling heath; 
the wayfarers, with outstretched arms, are already sunk 
to the knees over the brow of the nearest hill; they have 
just passed a milestone with the cipher two; from overhead 
a great, piled, summer cumulus, as of a slumberous summer 
afternoon, beshadows them: two miles! It might be hun- 
dreds. In dealing with the Land of Beulah the artist lags, 
in both parts, miserably behind the text, but in the distant 
prospect of the Celestial City more than regains his own. 
You will remember when Christian and Hopeful “ with desire 
fell sick.” ‘ Effect of the Sunbeams ” is the artist’s title. 
Against the sky, upon a cliffy mountain, the radiant temple 
beams upon them over deep, subjacent woods; they, behind 
a mound, as if seeking shelter from the splendour—one 
prostrate on his face, one kneeling, and with hands ecstatic- 
ally lifted—yearn with passion after that immortal city. 
Turn the page, and we behold them walking by the very 
shores of death; Heaven, from this nigher view, has risen 
half way to the zenith, and sheds a wider glory; and the 
two pilgrims, dark against that brightness, walk and sing 
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out of the fulness of their hearts. No cut more thoroughly 
illustrates at once the merit and the weakness of the artist. 
Each pilgrim sings with a book in his grasp—a family 
Bible at the least for bigness; tomes so recklessly enormous, 
that our second impulse is to laughter. And yet that is not 
the first thought, nor perhaps the last. Something in the 
attitude of the manikins—faces they have none, they are too 
small for that—something in the way they swing these 
monstrous volumes to their singing, something, perhaps, 
borrowed from the text, some subtle differentiation from the 
cut that went before and the cut that follows after—some- 
thing, at least, speaks clearly of a fearful joy, of Heaven 
seen from the death-bed, of the horror of the last passage 
no less than of the glorious coming home. There is that 
in the action of one of them which always reminds me, with 
a difference, of that haunting last glimpse of Thomas Idle, 
travelling to Tyburn in the cart. Next come the Shining 
Ones, wooden and trivial enough; the pilgrims pass into the 
river; the blot, already mentioned, settles over and obliter- 
ates Christian. In two more cuts we behold them drawing 
nearer to the other shore; and then, between two radiant 
angels, one of whom points upward, we see them mounting 
in new weeds, their former lendings left behind them on the 
inky river. More angels meet them; Heaven is displayed, 
and if no better, certainly no worse, than it has been shown 
by others—a place, at least, infinitely populous and glorious 
with light—a place that haunts solemnly the hearts of chil- 
dren. And then this symbolic draughtsman once more 
strikes into his proper vein. Three cuts conclude the first 
part. In the first the gates close, black against the glory 
struggling from within. The second shows us Ignorance 
—alas! poor Arminian!—hailing, in a sad twilight, the 
ferryman Vain Hope; and in the third we behold him, bound 
hand and foot and black already with the hue of his eternal 
fate, carried high over the mountaintops of the world by 
two angels of the anger of the Lord. ‘“ Carried to Another 
Place,” the artist enigmatically names his plate—a terrible 
design. 
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Wherever he touches on the black side of the supernatural, 
his pencil grows more daring and incisive. He has many 
true inventions in the perilous and diabolic; he has many 
startling nightmares realised. It is not easy to select the 
best; some may like one and some another: the nude, dep- 
ilated devil bounding and casting darts against the Wicket 
Gate; the scroll of flying horrors that hang over Christian 
by the Mouth of Hell; the horned shade that comes behind 
him whispering blasphemies; the daylight breaking through 
that rent cave-mouth of the mountains and falling chill 
adown the haunted tunnel; Christian’s further progress 
along the causeway, between the two black pools, where, at 
every yard or two, a gin, a pitfall, or a snare awaits the 
passer-by—loathsome white devilkins harbouring close un- 
der the bank to work the springs, Christian himself pausing 
and pricking with his sword’s point at the nearest noose, 
and pale discomfortable mountains rising on the further 
side; or yet again, the two ill-favoured ones that beset 
the first of Christian’s journey, with the frog-like structure 
of the skull, the frog-like limberness of limbs—crafty, slip- 
pery, lustful looking devils, drawn always in outline as 
though possessed of a dim, infernal luminosity. Horrid 
fellows are they, one and all; horrid fellows and horrific 
scenes. In another spirit that Good-Conscience “ to whom 
Mr. Honest had spoken in his lifetime,” a cowled, grey, 
awful figure, one hand pointing to the heavenly shore, 
realises, I will not say all, but some at least of the strange 
impressiveness of Bunyan’s words. It is no easy nor no 
pleasant thing to speak in one’s lifetime with Good-Con- 
science; he is an austere, unearthly friend, whom may be 
Torquemada knew; and the folds of his raiment are not 
merely claustral, but have something of the horror of the 
pall. Be not afraid, however; with the hand of that ap- 
pearance Mr. Honest will get safe across. 

Yet perhaps it is in sequences that this artist best dis- 
plays himself. He loves to look at either side of a thing: 
as, for instance, when he shows us both sides of the wall 
—‘ Grace Inextinguishable” on the one side, with the devil 
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vainly pouring buckets on the flame, and “The Oil of 
Grace ” on the other, where the Holy Spirit, vessel in hand, 
still secretly supplies the fire. He loves, also, to show us 
the same event twice over, and to repeat his instantaneous 
photographs at the interval of but a moment. So we have 
first, the whole troop of Pilgrims coming up to Valiant, 
and Great-heart to the front, spear in hand and parleying; 
and next, the same cross roads, from a more distant view, 
the convoy now scattered and looking safely and curiously 
on, and Valiant handing over for inspection his “ right 
Jerusalem blade.” It is true that this designer has no great | 
care after consistency: Apollyon’s spear is laid by, his 
quiver of darts will disappear, whenever they might hinder 
the designer’s freedom; and the fiend’s tail is blobbed or 
forked at his good pleasure. But this is not unsuitable to 
the illustration of the fervent Bunyan, breathing hurry and 
momentary inspiration. He, with his hot purpose, hunting 
sinners with the lasso, shall himself forget the things that 
he has written yesterday. He shall first slay Heedless in 
the Valley of the Shadow, and then take leave of him talk- 
ing in his sleep, as if nothing had happened, in an arbour 
on the Enchanted Ground. And again, in his rhymed pro- 
logue, he shall assign some of the glory of the siege of 
Doubting Castle to his favourite Valiant-for-the-Truth, who 
did not meet with the besiegers till long after, at that dan- 
gerous corner by Deadman’s Lane. And, with all incon- 
sistencies and freedoms, there is a power shown in these 
sequences of cuts; a power of joining on one action or one 
humour to another; a power of following out the moods, 
even of the dismal subterhuman friends engendered by the 
artist’s fancy; a power of sustained continuous realisation, 
step by step, in nature’s order, that can tell a story, in 
all its ins and outs, its pauses and surprises, fully and 
figuratively, like the art of words. 

One such sequence is the fight of Christian and Apollyon 
—six cuts, weird and fiery, like the text. The pilgrim is 
throughout a pale and stockish figure; but the devil covers 
a multitude of defects. There is no better devil of the con- 
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ventional order than our artist’s Apollyon, with his name, 
his wings, his bestial legs, his changing and terrifying ex- 
pression, his infernal energy to slay. In cut the first you 
see him afar off, still obscure in form, but already formid- 
able in suggestion. Cut the second, “ The Fiend in Dis- 
' course,” represents him, not reasoning, railing rather, shak- 
ing his spear at the pilgrim, his shoulder advanced, his tail 
writhing in the air, his foot ready for a spring, while Chris- 
tian stands back a little, timidly defensive. The third illus- 
trates these magnificent words: ‘ Then Apollyon straddled 
quite over the whole breadth of the way, and said, I am 
void of fear in this matter: prepare thyself to die; for I 
swear by my infernal den that thou shalt go no further: 
here will I spill thy soul! And with that he threw a flam- 
ing dart at his breast.” In the cut he throws a dart with 
either hand, belching pointed flames out of his mouth, 
spreading his broad vans, and straddling the while across 
the path, as only a fiend can straddle who has just sworn by 
his infernal den. The defence will not be long against such 
vice, such flames, such red-hot nether energy. And in the 
fourth cut, to be sure, he has leaped bodily upon his victim, 
sped by foot and pinion, and roaring as he leaps. The 
fifth shows the climacteric of the battle; Christian has 
reached nimbly out and got his sword, and dealt that deadly 
home-thrust, the fiend still stretched upon him, but “ giving 
back, as one that has received his mortal wound.” The 
raised head, the bellowing mouth, the paw clapped upon the 
sword, the one wing relaxed in agony, all realise vividly these 
words of the text. In the sixth and last, the trivial armed 
figure of the pilgrim is seen kneeling with clasped hands 
on the betrodden scene of contest and among the shivers of 
the darts; while, just at the margin, the hinder quarters and 
the tail of Apollyon are whisking off, indignant and dis- 
comfited. 

In one point only do these pictures seem to me unworthy 
of the text, and that point is one rather of the difference 
of arts than the difference of artists. Throughout his best 
and worst, in his highest and most divine imaginations as in 
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the narrowest sallies of his sectarianism, the human-hearted 
piety of Bunyan touches and ennobles, convinces, accuses 
the reader. Through no art beside the art of words can 
the kindness of a man’s affections be expressed. In the 
cuts you shall find faithfully parodied the quaintness and 
the power, the triviality and the surprising freshness of 
the author’s fancy; there you shall find him outstripped in 
ready symbolism, and the art of bringing things essentially 
invisible before the eyes; but to feel the contact of essential 
goodness, to be made in love with piety, the book must 
be read and not the prints examined. 

Farewell should not be taken with a grudge; nor can I 
dismiss in any other words than those of gratitude a series 
of pictures which have, to one at least, been the visible 
embodiment of Bunyan from childhood up, and shown him, 
through all his years, Great-heart lunging at Giant Maul, 
and Apollyon breathing fire at Christian, and every turn 
and town along the road to the Celestial City, and that 
bright place itself, seen as to a stave of music, shining afar 
off upon the hill-top, the candle of the world. . 
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HE profession of letters has been lately debated in the 
public prints; and it has been debated, to put the mat- 

ter mildly, from a point of view that was calculated to 
surprise high-minded men, and bring a general contempt 
on books and reading. Some time ago, in particular, a lively, 
pleasant, popular writer devoted an essay, lively and pleas- 
ant like himself, to a very encouraging view of the profession. 
We may be glad that his experience is so cheering, and we 
may hope that all others, who deserve it, shall be as hand- 
somely rewarded; but I do not think we need be at all glad 
to have this question, so important to the public and our- 
selves, debated solely on the ground of money. The salary 
in any business under heaven is not the only, nor indeed 
the first, question. That you should continue to exist is 
a matter for your own consideration; but that your busi- 
ness should be first honest, and second useful, are points 
in which honour and morality are concerned. If the writer 
to whom I refer succeeds in persuading a number of young 
persons to adopt this way of life with an eye set singly 
on the livelihood, we must expect them in their works to 
follow profit only, and we must expect in consequence, if 
he will pardon me the epithets, a slovenly, base, untrue, and 
empty literature. Of that writer himself I am not speak- 
ing; he is diligent, clean, and pleasing; we all owe him 
periods of entertainment, and he has achieved an amiable 
popularity which he has adequately deserved. But the truth 
is, he does not, or did not when he first embraced it, regard 
his profession from this purely mercenary side. He went 
into it, I shall venture to say, if not with a noble design, 
at least in the ardour of a first love; and he enjoyed its 
practice long before he paused to calculate the wage. The 
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other day an author was complimented on a piece of work, 
good in itself and exceptionally good for him, and replied 
in terms unworthy of a commercial traveller, that as the 
book was not briskly selling he did not give a copper farth- 
ing for its merit. It must not be supposed that the person 
to whom this answer was addressed received it as a profes- 
sion of faith; he knew, on the other hand, that it was only 
a whiff of irritation; just as we know, when a respectable 
writer talks of literature as a way of life, like shoemaking, 
but not so useful, that he is only debating one aspect of a 
question, and is still clearly conscious of a dozen others 
more important in themselves and more central to the mat- 
ter in hand. But while those who treat literature in this 
penny-wise and virtue-foolish spirit are themselves truly in 
possession of a better light, it does not follow that the 
treatment is decent or improving, whether for themselves 
or others. To treat all subjects in the highest, the most 
honourable, and the pluckiest spirit, consistent with the 
fact, is the first duty of a writer. If he be well paid, as 
I am glad to hear he is, this duty becomes the more urgent, 
the neglect of it the more disgraceful. And perhaps there 
is no subject on which a man should speak so gravely as 
that industry, whatever it may be, which is the occupation 
or delight of his life; which is his tool to earn or serve with; 
and which, if it be unworthy, stamps himself as a mere in- 
cubus of dumb and greedy bowels on the shoulders of labour- 
ing humanity. On that subject alone even to force the 
note might lean to virtue’s side. It is to be hoped that 
a numerous and enterprising generation of writers will 
follow and surpass the present one; but it would be better 
if the stream were stayed, and the roll of our old, honest, 
English books were closed, than that esurient bookmakers 
should continue to debase a brave tradition and lower, in 
their own eyes, a famous race. Better that our serene 
temples were deserted than filled with trafficking and jug- 
gling priests. 

There are two reasons for the choice of any way of life: 
the first is inbred taste in the chooser; the second some high 
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utility in the industry selected. Literature, like any other 
art, is singularly interesting to the artist; and in a degree 
peculiar to itself among the arts, it is useful to mankind. 
These are the sufficient justifications for any young man 
or woman who adopts it as the business of his life. I shall 
not say much about the wages. A writer can live by his 
writing. If not so luxuriously as by other trades, then less 
luxuriously. The nature of the work he does all day will 
more affect his happiness than the quality of his dinner at 
night. Whatever be your calling, and however much it 
brings you in the year, you could still, you know, get more 
by cheating. We all suffer ourselves to be too much con- 
cerned about a little poverty ; but such considerations should 
not move us in the choice of that which is to be the business 
and justification of so great a portion of our lives; and 
like the missionary, the patriot, or the philosopher, we should 
all choose that poor and brave career in which we can do 
the most and best for mankind. Now nature, faithfully fol- 
lowed, proves herself a careful mother. <A lad, for some 
liking to the jingle of words, betakes himself to letters for 
his life; by-and-by, when he learns more gravity, he finds 
that he has chosen better than he knew; that if he earns 
little, he is earning it amply; that if he receives a small 
wage, he is in a position to do considerable services; that 
it is in his power, in some small measure, to protect the 
oppressed and to defend the truth. So kindly is the world 
arranged, such great profit may arise from a small degree 
of human reliance on oneself, and such, in particular, is the 
happy star of this trade of writing, that it should combine 
pleasure and profit to both parties, and be at once agreeable, 
like fiddling, and useful, like good preaching. 

This is to speak of literature at its highest; and with 
the four great elders who are still spared to our respect 
and admiration, with Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, and Tenny- 
son before us, it would be cowardly to consider it at first 
in any lesser aspect. But while we cannot follow these 
athletes, while we may none of us, perhaps, be very vigorous, 
very original, or very wise, I still contend that, in the 
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humblest sort of literary work, we have it in our power either 
to do great harm or great good. We may seek merely to 
please; we may seek, having no higher gift, merely to 
gratify the idle nine-days’ curiosity of our contemporaries ; 
or we may essay, however feebly, to instruct. In each of 
these we shall have to deal with that remarkable art of 
words which, because it is the dialect of life, comes home 
so easily and powerfully to the minds of men; and since 
that is so, we contribute, in each of these branches, to build 
up the sum of sentiments and appreciations which goes by 
the name of Public Opinion or Public Feeling. The total 
of a nation’s reading, in these days of daily papers, greatly 
modifies the total of the nation’s speech; and the speech 
and reading, taken together, form the efficient educational 
medium of youth. A good man or woman may keep a youth 
some little while in clearer air; but the contemporary atmos- 
phere is all powerful in the end on the average of mediocre 
characters. The copious Corinthian baseness of the Ameri- 
can reporter or the Parisian chroniqueur, both so lightly 
readable, must exercise an incalculable influence for ill; they 
touch upon all subjects, and on all with the same ungenerous 
hand; they begin the consideration of all, in young and 
unprepared minds, in an unworthy spirit; on all, they supply 
some pungency for dull people to quote. The mere body 
of this ugly matter overwhelms the rarer utterances of good 
men; the sneering, the selfish, and the cowardly are scattered 
in broad sheets on every table, while the antidote, in small 
volumes, lies unread upon the shelf. I have spoken of the 
American and the French, not because they are so much 
baser, but so much more readable, than the English; their 
evil is done more effectively, in America for the masses, in 
France for the few that care to read; but with us as with 
them, the duties of literature are daily neglected, truth 
daily perverted and suppressed, and grave subjects daily 
degraded in the treatment. The journalist is not reckoned 
an important officer; yet judge of the good he might do, 
by the harm he does; judge of it by one instance only: that 
when we find two journals on the reverse sides of politics 
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each, on the same day, openly garbling a piece of news for 
the interest of its own party, we smile at the discovery (no 
discovery now!) as over a good joke and pardonable strata- 
gem. Lying so open is scarce lying, it is true; but one of 
the things that we profess to teach our young is a respect 
for truth; and I cannot think this piece of education will 
be crowned with any great success, so long as some of us 
practise and the rest openly approve of public falsehood. 
‘There are two duties incumbent upon any man who enters 
on the business of writing: truth to the fact and a good 
spirit in the treatment. In every department of literature, 
though so low as hardly to deserve the name, truth to the 
fact is of importance to the education and comfort of man- 
kind, and so hard to preserve, that the faithful trying to 
do so will lend some dignity to the man who tries it. Our 
judgments are based upon two things: first, upon the 
original preferences of our soul; but, second, upon the 
mass of testimony to the nature of God, man, and the uni- 
verse which reaches us, in divers manners, from without. For 
the most part these divers manners are reducible to one, all 
that we learn of past times and much that we learn of our 
own reaching us through the medium of books or papers, 
and even he who cannot read learning from the same source 
at second-hand and by the report of him who can. Thus 
the sum of the contemporary knowledge or ignorance of 
good and evil is, in large measure, the handiwork of those 
who write. Those who write have to see that each man’s 
knowledge is, as near as they can make it, answerable to the 
facts of life; that he shall not suppose himself an angel or 
a monster; nor take this world for a hell; nor be suffered 
to imagine that all rights are concentred in his own caste 
or country, or all veracities in his own parochial creed. 
Each man should learn what is within him, that he may 
strive to mend; he must be taught what is without him, 
that he may be kind to others. It can never be wrong to 
tell him the truth; for, in his disputable state, weaving as 
he goes his theory of life, steering himself, cheering or 
reproving others, all facts are of the first importance to his 
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conduct; and even if a fact shall discourage or corrupt 
him, it is still best that he should know it; for it is in this 
world as it is, and not in a world made easy by educational 
suppressions, that he must win his way to shame or glory. 
In one word, it must always be foul to tell what is false; 
and it can never be safe to suppress what is true. The 
very fact that you omit may be what somebody was wanting, 
for one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and I have known 
a person who was cheered by the perusal of Candide. Every 
fact is a part of that great puzzle we must set together; 
and none that comes directly in a writer’s path but has 
some nice relations, unperceivable by him, to the totality 
and bearing of the subject under hand. Yet there are cer- 
tain classes of fact eternally more necessary than others, 
and it is with these that literature must first bestir itself. 
They are not hard to distinguish, nature once more easily 
leading us; for the necessary, because the efficacious, facts 
are those which are most interesting to the natural mind of 
man. Those which are coloured, picturesque, human, and 
rooted in morality, and those, on the other hand, which 
are clear, indisputable, and a part of science, are alone vital 
in importance, seizing by their interest, or useful to com- 
municate. So far as the writer merely narrates, he should 
principally tell of these. He should tell of the kind and 
wholesome and beautiful elements of our life; he should tell 
unsparingly of the evil and sorrow of the present, to move 
us with instances; he should tell of wise and good people 
in the past, to excite us by example; and of these he should 
tell soberly and truthfully, not glossing faults, that we may 
neither grow discouraged with ourselves nor exacting to 
our neighbours. So the body of contemporary literature, 
ephemeral and feeble in itself, touches in the minds of men 
the springs of thought and kindness, and supports them (for 
those who will go at all are easily supported) on their way 
to what is true and right. And if, in any degree, it does 
so now, how much more might it do so if the writers chose! 
There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some contemporary. 
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There is not a juncture in to-day’s affairs but some useful 
word may yet be said of it. Even the reporter has an 
office, and, with clear eyes and honest language, may unveil 
injustices and point the way to progress. And for a last 
word: in all narration there is only one way to be clever, 
and that is to be exact. To be vivid is a secondary quality 
which must presuppose the first; for vividly to convey a 
wrong impression is only to make failure conspicuous. 

But a fact may be viewed on many sides; it may be chron- 
icled with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or admiration, 
and by each of these the story will be transformed to some- 
thing else. The newspapers that told of the return of 
our representatives from Berlin, even if they had not differed 
as to the facts, would have sufficiently differed by their spirit ; 
so that the one description would have been a second ovation, 
and the other a prolonged insult. The subject makes but 
a trifling part of any piece of literature, and the view of the 
writer is itself a fact more important because less disputable 
than the others. Now this spirit in which a subject is 
regarded, important in all kinds of literary work, becomes 
all important in works of fiction, meditation, or rhapsody ; 
for there it not only colours but itself chooses the facts; 
not only modifies but shapes the work. And hence, over 
the far larger proportion of the field of literature, the 
health or disease of the writer’s mind or momentary humour 
forms not only the leading feature of his work, but is, at 
bottom, the only thing he can communicate to others. In 
all works of art, widely speaking, it is first of all the author’s 
attitude that is narrated, though in the attitude there be 
implied a whole experience and a theory of life. An author 
who has begged the question and reposes in some narrow 
faith, cannot, if he would, express the whole or even many 
of the sides of this various existence; for his own life being 
maim, some of them are not admitted in his theory, and were 
only dimly and unwillingly recognised in his experience. 
Hence the smallness, the triteness, and the inhumanity in 
works of merely sectarian religion; and hence we find equal 
although unsimilar limitations in works inspired by the spirit 
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of the flesh or the despicable taste for high society. So that 
the first duty of any man who is to write is intellectual. 
Designed or not, he has so far set himself up for a leader 
of the minds of men; and he must see that his own mind is 
kept supple, charitable, and bright. Everything but preju- 
dice should find a voice through him; he should see the 
good in all things; where he has even a fear that he does 
not wholly understand, there he should be wholly silent; and 
he should recognise from the first that he has only one tool 
in his workshop, and that tool is sympathy.* 

The second duty, far harder to define, is moral. There 
are a thousand different humours in the mind, and about 
each of them, when it is uppermost, some literature tends 
to be deposited. Is this to be allowed? not certainly in 
every case, and yet perhaps in more than rigourists would 
fancy. It were to be desired that all literary work, and 
chiefly works of art, issued from sound, human, healthy, and 
potent impulses, whether grave or laughing, humorous, ro- 
mantic, or religious. Yet it cannot be denied that some 
valuable books are partially insane; some mostly religious, 
partially inhuman; and very many tainted with morbidity 
and impotence. We do not loathe a masterpiece although 
we gird against its blemishes. We are not, above all, to 
look for faults but merits. There is no book perfect, even 
in design; but there are many that will delight, improve, or 
encourage the reader. On the one hand, the Hebrew Psalms 
are the only religious poetry on earth; yet they contain 
sallies that savour rankly of the man of blood. On the other 
hand, Alfred de Musset had a poisoned and a contorted 
nature; I am only quoting that generous and frivolous 
giant, old Dumas, when I accuse him of a bad heart; yet, 
when the impulse under which he wrote was purely creative, 
he could give us works like Carmosine or Fantasio, in which 

* A footnote, at least, is due to the admirable example set before all 
young writers in the width of literary sympathy displayed by Mr. Swin- 
burne. He runs forth to welcome merit, whether in Dickens or Trollope, 
whether in Villon, Milton, or Pope. This is, in criticism, the attitude 


we should all seek to preserve, not only in that but in every branch of 
literary work. 
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the lost note of the romantic comedy seems to have been’ 
found again to touch and please us. When Flaubert wrote 
Madame Bovary, I believe he thought chiefly of a somewhat 
morbid realism; and behold! the book turned in his hands 
into a masterpiece of appalling morality. But the truth is, 
when books are conceived under a great stress, with a soul 
of nine-fold power nine times heated and electrified by effort, 
the conditions of our being are seized with such an ample 
grasp, that, even should the main design be trivial or base, 
some truth and beauty cannot fail to be expressed. Out of 
the strong comes forth sweetness; but an ill thing poorly 
done is an ill thing top and bottom. And so this can be 
no encouragement to knock-knee’d, feeble-wristed scribes, 
who must take their business conscientiously or be ashamed 
to practise it. 

Man is imperfect; yet, in his literature, he must express 
himself and his own views and preferences; for to do any- 
thing else, is to do a far more perilous thing than to risk 
being immoral; it is to be sure of being untrue. To ape 
a sentiment, even a good one, is to travesty a sentiment; that 
will not be helpful. To conceal a sentiment, if you are sure 
you hold it, is to take a liberty with truth. There is prob- 
ably no point of view possible to a sane man but contains 
some truth and, in the true connection, might be profitable 
to the race. I am not afraid of the truth, if any one could 
tell it me, but I am afraid of parts of it impertinently 
uttered. There is a time to dance and a time to mourn; 
to be harsh as well as to be sentimental; to be ascetic as 
well as to glorify the appetites; and if a man were to com- 
bine all these extremes into his work, each in its place and 
proportion, that work would be the world’s masterpiece of 
morality as well as of art. Partiality is immorality; for 
any book is wrong that gives a misleading picture of the 
world and life. The trouble is that the weakling must be 
partial; the work of one proving dank and depressing; of 
another, cheap and vulgar; of a third, epileptically sen- 
sual; of a fourth, sourly ascetic. In literature as in conduct, 
you can never hope to do exactly right. All you can do is 
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to make as sure as possible; and for that there is but 
one rule. Nothing should be done in a hurry that can be 
done slowly. It is no use to write a book and put it by for 
nine or even ninety years; for in the writing you will have 
partly convinced yourself; the delay must precede any be- 
ginning; and if you meditate a work of art, you should 
first long roll the subject under the tongue to make sure 
you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall 
taste of it from end to end; or if you propose to enter on 
the field of controversy, you should first have thought upon 
the question under all conditions, in health as well as in 
sickness, in sorrow as well as in joy. It is this nearness of 
examination necessary for any true and kind writing, that 
makes the practice of the art a prolonged and noble educa- 
tion for the writer. 

There is plenty to do, plenty to say, or to say over again, 
in the meantime. Any literary work which conveys faithful 
facts or pleasing impressions is a service to the public. 
It is even a service to be thankfully proud of having ren- 
dered. The slightest novels are a blessing to those in dis- 
tress, not chloroform itself a greater. Our fine old sea-cap- 
tain’s life was justified when Carlyle soothed his mind with 
The King’s Own or Newton Forster. To please is to serve; 
and so far from its being difficult to instruct while you 
amuse, it is difficult to do the one thoroughly without the 
other. Some part of the writer or his life will crop out in 
even a vapid book; and to read a novel that was conceived 
with any force, is to multiply experience and to exercise the 
sympathies. Every article, every piece of verse, every essay, 
every entre-filet, is destined to pass, however swiftly, through 
the minds of some portion of the public, and to colour, 
however transiently, their thoughts. When any subject 
falls to be discussed, some scribbler on a paper has the in- 
valuable opportunity of beginning its discussion in a digni- 
fied and human spirit; and if there were enough who did 
so in our public press, neither the public nor the parliament 
would find it in their minds to drop to meaner thoughts. 
The writer has the chance to stumble, by the way, on some- 
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thing pleasing, something interesting, something encour- 
aging, were it only to a single reader. He will be 
unfortunate, indeed, if he suit no one. He has the chance, 
besides, to stumble on something that a dull person shail 
be able to comprehend; and for a dull person to have read 
anything and, for that once, comprehended it, makes a mark- 
ing epoch in his education. 

Here then is work worth doing and worth trying to do 
well. And so, if I were minded to welcome any great ac- 
cession to our trade, it should not be from any reason of 
a higher wage, but because it was a trade which was useful 
in a very great and in a very high degree; which every honest 
tradesman could make more serviceable to mankind in his 
single strength; which was difficult to do well and possible 
to do better every year; which called for scrupulous thought 
on the part of all who practised it, and hence became a 
perpetual education to their nobler natures; and which, 
pay it as you please, in the large majority of the best cases 
will still be underpaid. For surely, at this time of day 
in the nineteenth century, there is nothing that an honest 
man should fear more timorously than getting and spending 
more than he deserves. 
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T seems as if Lord Lytton, in this new book of his, had 
found the form most natural to his talent. In some ways, 
indeed, it may be held inferior te Chronicles and Characters; 
we look in vain for anything like the terrible intensity of the 
night scene in Irene, or for any such passages of massive 
and memorable writing as appeared, here and there, in the 
earlier work, and made it not altogether unworthy of ‘its 
model, Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. But it becomes evi- 
dent, on the most hasty retrospect, that this earlier work 
was a step on the way towards the later. It seems as if 
the author had been feeling about for his definitive medium, 
and was already, in the language of the child’s game, grow- 
ing hot. There are many pieces in Chronicles and Charac- 
ters that might be detached from their original setting, and 
embodied, as they stand, among the Fables in Song. 

For the term Fable is not very easy to define rigorously. 
In the most typical form some moral precept is set forth by 
means of a conception purely fantastic, and usually some- 
what trivial into the bargain; there is something playful 
about it, that will not support a very exacting criticism, and 
the lesson must be apprehended by the fancy at half a hint. 
Such is the great mass of the old stories of wise animals or 
foolish men that have amused our childhood. But we should 
expect the fable, in company with other and more important 
literary forms, to be more and more loosely, or at least 
largely, comprehended as time went on, and so to degenerate 
in conception from this original type. That depended for 
much of its piquancy on the very fact that it was fantastic: 
the point of the thing lay in a sort of humorous inappro- 
priateness; and it is natural enough that pleasantry of this 
description should become less common, as men learn to sus- 
pect some serious analogy underneath. Thus a comical 
story of an ape touches us quite differently, after the prop- 
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osition of Mr. Darwin’s theory. Moreover there lay, per- 
haps, at the bottom of this primitive sort of fable, a hu- 
manity, a tenderness of rough truths; so that at the end 
of some story, in which vice or folly had met with its des- 
tined punishment, the fabulist might be able to assure his 
auditors, as we have often to assure tearful children on the 
like occasions, that they may dry their eyes, for none of it 
was true. But this benefit of fiction becomes lost with more 
sophisticated hearers and authors: a man is no longer the 
dupe of his own artifice, and cannot deal playfully with 
truths that are a matter of bitter concern to him in his life. 
And hence, in the progressive centralisation of modern 
thought, we should expect the old form of fable to fall 
gradually into desuetude and be gradually succeeded by 
another, which is a fable in all points except that it is not 
altogether fabulous. And this new form, such as we should 
expect and such as we do indeed find, still presents the essen- 
tial character of brevity; as in any other fable also, there 
is, underlying and animating the brief action, a moral idea; 
and as in any other fable, the object is to bring this home 
to the reader through the intellect rather than through the 
feelings; so that, without being very deeply moved or in- 
terested by the characters of the piece, we should recognise 
vividly the hinges on which the little plot revolves. But 
the fabulist now seeks analogies, where before he merely 
sought humorous situations. There will be now a logical 
nexus between the moral expressed and the machinery em- 
ployed to express it. The machinery, in fact, as this change 
is developed, becomes less and less fabulous. We find our- 
selves in presence of quite a serious, if quite a miniature, 
division of creative literature; and sometimes we have the 
lesson embodied in a sober, everyday narration, as in the 
parables of the New Testament, and sometimes merely 
the statement or, at most, the collocation of significant facts 
in life, the reader being left to resolve for himself the vague, 
troublesome and not yet definitely moral sentiment which 
has been thus created. And step by step with the develop- 
ment of this change, yet another is developed: the moral 
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tends to become more indeterminate and large. It ceases to 
be possible to append it, in a tag, to the bottom of the 
piece, as one might write the name below a caricature; and 
the fable begins to take rank with all other forms of crea- 
tive literature, as something too ambitious, in spite of its 
miniature dimensions, to be resumed in any succinct formula 
without the loss of all that is deepest and most suggestive 
in it. 

Now it is in this widest sense that Lord Lytton understands 
the term; there are examples in his two pleasant volumes 
of all the forms already mentioned, and even of another 
which can only be admitted among fables by the utmost 
possible leniency of construction. Composure, Et Cetera, 
and several more, are merely similes poetically elaborated. 
So, too, is the pathetic story of the grandfather and grand- 
child: the child, having treasured away an icicle and for- 
gotten it for ten minutes, comes back to find it already nearly 
melted, and no longer beautiful: at the same time the grand- 
father has just remembered and taken out a bundle of love- 
letters, which he too had stored away in years gone by, and 
then long neglected; and, behold! the letters are as faded 
and sorrowfully disappointing as the icicle. This is merely 
a simile poetically worked out; and yet it is in such as 
these and some others, to be mentioned further on, that the 
author seems at his best. Wherever he had really written 
after the old model, there is something to be deprecated: 
in spite of all the spirit and freshness, in spite of his happy 
assumption of that cheerful acceptation of things as they 
are, which, rightly or wrongly, we come to attribute to the 
ideal fabulist, there is ever a sense as of something a little 
out of place. A form of literature so very innocent and 
primitive looks a little over-written in Lord Lytton’s con- 
scious and highly-coloured style. It may be bad taste, but 
sometimes we should prefer a few sentences of plain prose 
narration, and a little Bewick by way of tail-piece. So that 
it is not among those fables that conform most nearly to 
the old model, but one had nearly said among those that most 
widely differ from it, that we find the most satisfactory 
examples of the author’s manner. 190 
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In the mere matter of ingenuity, the metaphysical fables 
are the most remarkable; such as that of the wind-mill who 
imagined that it was he who raised the wind; or that of 
the grocer’s balance (Cogito ergo swm) who considered 
himself endowed with free-will, reason, and an infallible 
practical judgment; until, one fine day, the police make a 
descent upon the shop, and find the weights false and the 
scales unequal; and the whole thing is broken up for old 
iron. Capital fables, also in the same ironical spirit, are 
Prometheus Unbound, the tale of the vainglorying of a 
champagne cork, and Teleology, where a nettle justifies the 
ways of God to nettles while all goes well with it, and, upon 
a change of luck, promptly changes its divinity. 

In all these there is still plenty of the fabulous if you 
will, although, even here, there may be two opinions pos- 
sible; but there is another group, of an order of merit 
perhaps still higher, where we look in vain for any such play- 
ful liberties with Nature. Thus we have Conservation of 
Force; where a musician, thinking of a certain picture, im- 
provises in the twilight; a poet, hearing the music, goes 
home inspired, and writes a poem; and then a painter, under 
the influence of this poem, paints another picture, thus line- 
ally descended from the first. This is fiction, but not what 
we have been used to call fable. We miss the incredible 
element, the point of audacity with which the fabulist was 
wont to mock at his readers. And still more so is this the 
case with others. The Horse and the Fly states one of the 
unanswerable problems of life in quite a realistic and 
straightforward way. A fly startles a cab-horse, the coach 
is overset; a newly married pair within and the driver, a 
man with a wife and family, are all killed. The horse con- 
tinues. to gallop off in the loose traces, and ends the tragedy 
by running over an only child; and there is some little pa- 
thetic detail here introduced in the telling that makes the 
reader’s indignation very white hot against some one. It 
remains to be seen who that some one is to be: the fly? 
Nay, but on closer inspection, it appears that the fly, 
actuated by maternal instinct, was only seeking a place for 
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her eggs: is maternal instinct, then, “sole author of these 
mischiefs all?” Who’s in the right? one of the best fables 
in the book, is somewhat in the same vein. After a battle 
has been won, a group of officers assemble inside a battery, 
and debate together who should have the honour of the suc- 
cess: the Prince, the general staff, the cavalry, the engineer 
who posted the battery in which they then stand talking, 
are successively named: the Sergeant, who pointed the guns, 
sneers to himself at the mention of the engineer; and, close 
by, the gunner, who had applied the match, passes away 
with smile of triumph, since it was through his hand that 
the victorious blow had been dealt. Meanwhile, the cannon 
claims the honour over the gunner; the cannon-ball, who 
actually goes forth on the dread mission, claims it over the 
cannon, who remains idly behind; the powder reminds the 
cannon-ball that, but for him, it would still be lying on 
the arsenal floor ; and the match caps the discussion: powder, 
cannon-ball and cannon would be all equally vain and in- 
effectual without fire. Just then, there comes on a shower 
of rain, which wets the powder and puts out the match, and 
completes this lesson of dependence, by indicating the nega- 
tive conditions which are as necessary for any effect, in their 
absence, as in the presence of this great fraternity of 
positive conditions, not any one of which can claim priority 
over any other. But the fable does not end here, as per- 
haps, in all logical strictness, it should. It wanders off 
into a discussion as to which is the truer greatness, that 
of the vanquished fire or that of the victorious rain. And 
the speech of the rain is charming :— 


“Lo, with my little drops I bless again 
And beautify the fields which thou didst blast! 
Rend, wither, waste, and ruin, what thou wilt, 
But call not Greatness what the Gods call Guilt. 
Blossoms and grass from blood in battle spilt, 
And poppied corn, I bring. 
’Mid mouldering Babels, to oblivious built, 
My violets spring. 
Little by little my small drops have strength 
To deck with green delights the grateful earth.” 
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and so forth, not quite germane (it seems to me) to the 
matter in hand, but welcome for its own sake. 

Best of all are the fables that deal more immediately with 
the emotions. There is, for instance, that of The Two 
Travellers, which is profoundly moving in conception, al- 
though by no means as well written as some others. In this, 
one of the two, fearfully frost-bitten, saves his life out of 
the snow at the cost of all that was comely in his body; just 
as, long before, the other, who has now quietly resigned him- 
self to death, had violently freed himself from Love at the 
cost of all that was finest and fairest in his character. Very 
graceful and sweet is the fable (if so it should be called) 
in which the author sings the praises of the “* kindly perspec- 
tive” which lets a wheat-stalk near the eye cover twenty 
leagues of distant country, and makes the humble circle 
about a man’s hearth more to him than all the possibilities 
of the external world. The companion fable to this is also 
excellent. It tells us of a man who had, all his life through, 
entertained a passion for certain blue hills on the far hori- 
zon, and had promised himself to travel thither ere he died, 
and become familiar with these distant friends. At last, in 
some political trouble, he is banished to the very place of 
his dreams. He arrives there overnight, and, when he rises 
and goes forth in the morning, there sure enough are the 
blue hills, only now they have changed places with him and 
smile across to him, distant as ever, from the old home whence 
he has come. Such a story might have been very cynically 
treated; but it is not so done, the whole tone is kindly 
and consolatory, and the disenchanted man submissively takes 
the lesson and understands that things far away are to be 
loved for their own sake, and that the unattainable is not 
truly unattainable, when we can make the beauty of it our 
own. Indeed, throughout all these two volumes, though 
there is much practical scepticism, and much irony on ab- 
stract questions, this kindly and consolatory spirit is never 
absent. There is much that is cheerful and, after a sedate, 
fire-side fashion, hopeful. No one will be discouraged by 
reading the book; but the ground of all this hopefulness 
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and cheerfulness remains to the end somewhat vague. It 
does not seem to arise from any practical belief in the future 
either of the individual or the race, but rather from the pro- 
found personal contentment of the writer. This is, I sup- 
pose, all we must look for in the case. It is as much as we 
can expect, if the fabulist shall prove a shrewd and cheerful 
fellow-wayfarer, one with whom the world does not seem 
to have gone much amiss, but who has yet laughingly learned 
something of its evil. It will depend much, of course, upon 
our own character and circumstances, whether the encounter 
will be agreeable and bracing to the spirits, or offend us as an 
ill-timed mockery. But where, as here, there is a little tinc- 
ture of bitterness along with the good nature, where it is 
plainly not the humour of a man cheerfully ignorant, but 
of one who looks on, tolerant and superior and smilingly 
attentive, upon the good and bad of our existence, it will go 
hardly if we do not catch some reflection of the same spirit 
to help us on our way. There is here no impertinent and 
lying proclamation of peace—none of the cheap optimism of 
the well-to-do; what we find here is a view of life that would 
be even grievous, were it not enlivened with this abiding 
cheerfulness, and ever and anon redeemed by a stroke of 
pathos. 

It is natural enough, I suppose, that we should find want- 
ing in this book some of the intenser qualities of the author’s 
work; and their absence is made up for by much happy 
description after a quieter fashion. The burst of jubila- 
tion over the departure of the snow, which forms the prelude 
to The Thistle, is full of spirit and of pleasant images. The 
speech of the forest in Sans Souci is inspired by a beautiful 
sentiment for nature of the modern sort, and pleases us 
more, I think, as poetry should please us, than anything 
in Chronicles and Characters. There are some admirable 
felicities of expression here and there; as that of the hill, 
whose summit 


“Did print 
The azure air with pines.” 
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Moreover, I do not recollect in his former work any symp- 
tom of that sympathetic treatment of still life which is 
noticeable now and again in the fables; and perhaps most 
noticeably, when he sketches the burned letters as they hover 
along the gusty flue, “thin, sable veils wherein a restless 
spark yet trembled.” But the description is at its best 
when the subjects are unpleasant or even grisly. There are 
a few capital lines in this key on the last spasm of the battle 
before alluded to. Surely nothing could be better, in its 
own way, than the fish in T'he Last Cruise of the Arrogant, 
* the shadowy, side-faced, silent things,” that come butting 
and staring with lidless eyes at the sunken steam-engine. 
And although, in yet another, we are told pleasantly enough 
how the water went down into the valleys, where it set itself 
gaily to saw wood, and on into the plains, where it would 
soberly carry grain to town; yet the real strength of the 
fable is when it deals with the shut pool in which certain 
unfortunate raindrops are imprisoned among slugs and 
snails, and in the company of an old toad. The sodden con- 
tentment of the fallen acorn is strangely significant; and 
it is astonishing how unpleasantly we are startled by the ap- 
pearance of her horrible lover, the maggot. 

And now for a last word, about the style. This is not 
easy to criticise. It is impossible to deny to it rapidity, 
spirit, and a full sound; the lines are never lame, and the 
sense is carried forward with an uninterrupted, impetuous 
rush. But it is not equal. After passages of really ad- 
mirable versification, the author falls back upon a sort of 
loose cavalry manner, not unlike the style of some of Mr. 
Browning’s minor pieces, and almost inseparable from wordi- 
ness, and an easy acceptation of somewhat cheap finish. 
There is nothing here of that compression which 1s the note 
of a really sovereign style. It is unfair, perhaps, to set a 
not remarkable passage from Lord Lytton side by side 
with one of the signal masterpieces of another, and a very 
perfect poet; and yet it is interesting when we see how the 
portraiture of a dog, detailed through thirty-odd lines, is 
frittered down and finally almost lost in the mere laxity of 
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the style, to compare it with the clear, simple, vigorous 
delineation that Burns, in four couplets, has given us of the 
ploughman’s collie. It is interesting, at first, and then it 
becomes a little irritating; for when we think of other pas- 
sages so much more finished and adroit, we cannot help feel- 
ing, that with a little more ardour after perfection of form, 
criticism would have found nothing left for her to censure. 
A similar mark of precipitate work is the number of adjec- 
tives tumultuously heaped together, sometimes to help out 
the sense, and sometimes (as one cannot but suspect) to 
help out the sound of the verses. I do not believe, for in- 
stance, that Lord Lytton himself would defend the lines 
in which we are told how Laocoén “ Revealed to Roman 
crowds, now Christian grown, that Pagan anguish which, 
in Parian stone, the Rhodian artist,” and so on. It is not 
only that this is bad in itself; but that it is unworthy of 
the company in which it is found; that such verses should 
not have appeared with the name of a good versifier like 
Lord Lytton. We must take exception, also, in conclusion, 
to the excess of alliteration. Alliteration is so liable to be 
abused, that we can scarcely be too sparing of it; and yet 
it is a trick that seems to grow upon the author with years. 
It is a pity to see fine verses, such as some in Demos, abso- 
lutely spoiled by the recurrence of one wearisome consonant. 
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ALVINI closed his short visit to Edinburgh by a per- 
formance of Macbeth. It was, perhaps, from a sentiment 
of local colour that he chose to play the Scotch usurper for 
the first time before Scotchmen; and the audience were 
not insensible of the privilege. Few things, indeed, can 
move a stronger interest than to see a great creation taking 
shape for the first time. If it is not purely artistic, the 
sentiment is surely human. And the thought that you are 
before all the world and have the start of so many others 
as eager as yourself, at least keeps you in a more unbearable 
suspense before the curtain rises, if it does not enhance the 
delight with which you follow the performance and see 
the actor ‘‘ bend up each corporal agent” to realise a mas- 
terpiece of a few hours’ duration. With a player so vari- 
able as Salvini, who trusts to the feeling of the moment for 
so much detail, and who, night after night, does the same 
thing differently but always well, it can never be safe to 
pass judgment after a single hearing. And this is more 
particularly true of last week’s Macbeth; for the whole 
third act was marred by a grievously humorous misadventure. 
Several minutes too soon the ghost of Banquo joined the 
party, and, after having sat helpless awhile at a table, wag 
ignominiously withdrawn. Twice was this ghostly Jack-in- 
the-Box obtruded on the stage before his time; twice re- 
moved again; and yet he showed so little hurry when he 
was really wanted, that after an awkward pause, Macbeth 
had to begin his apostrophe to empty air. The arrival of 
the belated spectre in the middle, with a jerk that made him 
nod all over, was the last accident in the chapter, and worth- 
ily topped the whole. It may be imagined how lamely mat- 
ters went throughout these cross purposes. 
In spite of this, and some other hitches, Salvini’s Mac- 
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beth had an emphatic success. The creation is worthy of 
a place beside the same artist’s Othello and Hamlet. It is 
the simplest and most unsympathetic of the three; but the 
absence of the finer lineaments of Hamlet is redeemed by 
gusto, breadth, and a headlong unity. Salvini sees noth- 
ing great in Macbeth beyond the royalty of strong and 
copious circulation. The moral smallness of the man is 
insisted on from the first, in the shudder of uncontrollable 
jealousy with which he sees Duncan embracing Banquo. He 
may have some northern poetry of speech, but he has not 
much logical understanding. In his dealings with the su- 
pernatural powers he is like a savage with his fetish, trust- 
ing them beyond bounds while all goes well, and whenever 
he is crossed, casting his belief aside and calling “ fate into 
the list.” For his wife, he is little more than an agent, a 
frame of bone and sinew for her fiery spirit to command. 
The nature of his feeling towards her is rendered with a 
most precise and delicate touch. He always yields to the 
woman’s fascination; and yet his caresses (and we know 
how much meaning Salvini can give to a caress) are singu- 
larly hard and unloving. Sometimes he lays his hand on 
her as he might take hold of any one who happened to be 
nearest him at a moment of excitement. Love has fallen 
out of this marriage by the way, and left a curious friend- 
ship. Only once—at the very moment when she is showing 
herself so little a woman and so much a high-spirited man— 
only once is he very deeply stirred towards her; and that 
finds expression in the strange and horrible transport of 
admiration, doubly strange and horrible on Salvini’s lips— 
** Bring forth men-children only!” 

The murder scene, as was to be expected, pleased the 
audience best. Macbeth’s voice, in the talk with his wife, 
was a thing not to be forgotten; and when he spoke of his 
hangman’s hands he seemed to have blood in his utterance. 
Never for a moment, even in the very article of the murder, 
does he possess his own soul. He is a man on wires. From 
first to last it is an exhibition of hideous cowardice. For, 
after all, it is not here, but in broad daylight, with the 
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exhilaration of conflict, where he can assure himself at every 
blow he has the longest sword and the heaviest hand, that 
this man’s physical bravery can keep him up; he is an 
unwieldy ship, and needs plenty of way on before he will 
steer. 

In the banquet scene, while the first murderer gives account 
of what he has done, there comes a flash of truculent joy 
at the “ twenty trenched gashes”” on Banquo’s head. Thus 
Macbeth makes welcome to his imagination those very details 
of physical horror which are so soon to turn sour in him. 
As he runs out to embrace these cruel circumstances, as he 
seeks to realise to his mind’s eye the reassuring spectacle 
of his dead enemy, he is dressing out the phantom to ter- 
rify himself; and his imagination, playing the part of 
justice, is to ‘commend to his own lips the ingredients of 
his poisoned chalice.” With the recollection of Hamlet and 
his father’s spirit still fresh upon him, and the holy awe with 
which the good man encountered things not dreamt of in 
his philosophy, it was not possible to avoid looking for 
resemblances between the two apparitions and the two men 
haunted. But there are none to be found. Macbeth has a 
purely physical dislike for Banquo’s spirit and the “ twenty 
trenched gashes.” He is afraid of he knows not what. He 
is abject, and again blustering. In the end he so far for- 
gets himself, his terror and the nature of what is before him, 
that he rushes upon it as he would upon a man. When his 
wife tells him he lacks repose, there is something really child- 
ish in the way he looks about the room, and, seeing nothing, 
with an expression of almost sensual relief plucks up heart 
enough to go to bed. And what is the upshot of the visita- 
tion? It is written in Shakespeare, but should be read with 
the commentary of Salvini’s voice and expression :—‘ Oh! 
si am nell’ opra ancor fanciulli ”—‘ We are yet but young 
indeed.” Circle below circle. He is looking with horrible 
satisfaction into the mouth of hell. There may still be a 
prick to-day; but to-morrow, conscience will be dead, and 
he may move untroubled in this element of blood. 

In the fifth act we see this lowest circle reached; and 
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it is Salvini’s finest moment throughout the play. From 
the first, he was admirably made up, and looked Macbeth 
to the full as perfectly as ever he looked Othello. From 
the first moment he steps upon the stage you can see this 
character is a creation to the fullest meaning of the phrase; 
for the man before you is a type you know well already. He 
arrives with Banquo on the heath, fair and red-bearded, 
sparing of gesture, full of pride and the sense of animal 
well-being, and satisfied after the battle like a beast who 
has eaten his fill. But in the fifth act there is a change. 
This is still the big, burly, fleshy, handsome looking Thane; 
here is still the same face which in the earlier acts could be 
superficially good-humoured and sometimes royally cour- 
teous. But now the atmosphere of blood, which pervades 
the whole tragedy, has entered into the man and subdued 
him to its own nature; and an indescribable degradation, 
a slackness and puffiness, has overtaken his features. He 
has breathed the air of carnage, and supped full of horrors. 
Lady Macbeth complains of the smell of blood on her hand: 
Macbeth makes no complaint—he has ceased to notice it 
now; but the same smell is in his nostrils. A contained fury 
and disgust possesses him. He taunts the messenger and 
the doctor as people would taunt their mortal enemies. And, 
indeed, as he knows right well, everyone is his enemy now, 
except his wife. About her he questions the doctor with 
something like a last human anxiety; and, in tones of 
grisly mystery, asks him if he can “ minister to a mind dis- 
eased.” When the news of her death is brought him, he 
is staggered and falls into a seat; but somehow it is not 
anything we can call grief that he displays. There had been 
two of them against God and man; and now, when there is 
only one, it makes perhaps less difference than he had ex- 
pected. And so her death is not only an affliction, but one 
more disillusion; and he redoubles in bitterness. The speech 
that follows, given with tragic cynicism in every word, is , 
a dirge, not so much for her as for himself. From that 
time forth, there is nothing human left in him, only “ the 
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stern glee, we see baited like a bear and hunted down like a 
wolf. He is inspired and set above fate by a demoniacal 
energy, a lust of wounds and slaughter. Even after he 
meets Macduff his courage does not fail; but when he hears 
the Thane was not born of woman, all virtue goes out of 
him; and though he speaks sounding words of defiance, the 
last combat is little better than a suicide. 

The whole performance is, as I said, so full of gusto and 
a headlong unity; the personality of Macbeth is so sharp 
and powerful; and within these somewhat narrow limits, 
there is so much play and saliency that, so far as concerns 
Salvini himself, a third great success seems indubitable. 
Unfortunately, however, a great actor cannot fill more than 
a very small fraction of the boards; and though Banquo’s 
ghost will probably be more seasonable in his future appari- 
tions, there are some more inherent difficulties in the piece. 
The company at large did not distinguish themselves. 
Macduff, to the huge delight of the gallery, out-Macduff’d 
the average ranter. The lady who filled the principal female 
part has done better on other occasions, but I fear she 
has not metal for what she tried last week. Not to succeed 
in the sleep-walking scene is to make a memorable failure. 
As it was given, it succeeded in being wrong in art without 
being true to nature. 

And there is yet another difficulty, happily easy to re- 
form, which somewhat interfered with the success of the 
performance. At the end of the incantation scene the Italian 
translator has made Macbeth fall insensible upon the stage. 
This is a change of questionable propriety from a psycho- 
logical point of view; while in point of view of effect it 
leaves the stage for some moments empty of all business. 
To remedy this, a bevy of green ballet-girls came forth 
and pointed their toes about the prostrate king. A dance 
of High Church curates, or a hornpipe by Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
would not be more out of the key; though the gravity of 
a Scotch audience was not to be overcome, and they merely 
expressed their disapprobation by a round of moderate hisses. 
A, similar irruption of Christmas fairies would most likely 
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convulse a London theatre from pit to gallery with inex- 
tinguishable laughter. It is, I am told, the Italian tradi- 
tion; but it is one more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. With the total disappearance of these damsels, 
with a stronger Lady Macheth, and, if possible, with some 
compression of those scenes in which Salvini does not ap- 
pear, and the spectator is left at the mercy of Macduffs 
and Duncans, the play would go twice as well and we should 
be better able to follow and enjoy an admirable work of 
dramatic art. 
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TYLE is the invariable mark of any master; and for the 
student who does not aspire so high as to be numbered 
with the giants, it is still the one quality in which he may im- 
prove himself at will. Passion, wisdom, creative force, the 
power of mystery or colour, are allotted in the hour of birth, 
and can be neither learnt nor simulated. But the just and 
dexterous use of what qualities we have, the proportion of 
one part to another and to the whole, the elision of the use- 
less, the accentuation of the important, and the preservation 
of a uniform character from end to end—these, which taken 
together constitute technical perfection, are to some degree 
within the reach of industry and intellectual courage. What 
to put in and what to leave out; whether some particular 
fact be organically necessary or purely ornamental; whether, 
if it be purely ornamental, it may not weaken or obscure 
the general design, and finally whether, if we decide to use 
it, we should do so grossly and notably, or in some conven- 
tional disguise: are questions of plastic style continually 
re-arising. And the sphinx that patrols the highways of 
executive art has no more unanswerable riddle to propound. 
In literature (from which I must draw my instances) 
the great change of the past century has been effected by 
the admission of detail. It was inaugurated by the romantic 
Scott; and at length, by the semi-romantic Balzac, and his 
more or less wholly unromantic followers, bound like a duty 
on the novelist. For some time it signified and expressed 
a more ample contemplation of the conditions of man’s 
life; but it has recently (at least in France) fallen into a 
merely technical and decorative stage, which it is, perhaps, 
still too harsh to call survival. With a movement of alarm, 
the wiser or more timid begin to fall a little back from these 
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extremities; they begin to aspire after a more naked, nar- 
rative articulation; after the succinct, the dignified, and the 
poetic; and as a means to this, after a general lightening of 
this baggage of detail. After Scott we behold the starve- 
ling story—once, in the hands of Voltaire, as abstract as a 
parable—begin to be pampered upon facts. The introduc- 
tion of these details developed a particular ability of hand; 
and that ability, childishly indulged, has led to the works 
that now amaze us on a railway journey. A man of the 
unquestionable force of M. Zola spends himself on technical 
successes. To afford a popular flavour and attract the mob, 
he adds a steady current of what I may be allowed to call 
the rancid. That is exciting to the moralist ; but what more 
particularly interests the artist is this tendency of the ex~- 
treme of detail, when followed as a principle, to degenerate 
into mere feua-de-joie of literary tricking. The other day 
even M. Daudet was to be heard babbling of audible colours 
and visible sounds.* 

This odd suicide of one branch of the realists may serve 
to remind us of the fact which underlies a very dusty con- 
flict of the critics. All representative art, which can be 
said to live, is both realistic and ideal; and the realism about 
which we quarrel is a matter purely of externals. It is no 
especial cultus of nature and veracity, but a mere whim of 
veering fashion, that has made us turn our back upon the 
larger, more various, and more romantic art of yore. A 
photographic exactitude in dialogue is now the exclusive 
fashion; but even in the ablest hands it tells us no more—I 
think it even tells us less than Moliére, wielding his artificial 
medium, has told to us and to all time of Alceste or Orgon, 
Dorine or Chrysale. The historical novel is forgotten. Yet 
truth to the conditions of man’s nature and the conditions 
of man’s life, the truth of literary art, is free of the ages. 
It may be told us in a carpet comedy, in a novel of adven- 


* There is an interesting chapter to be written on the history of this 
movement, with its deduction from Scott, through Balzac and Flaubert, 
to our own contemporaries, and in particular with the malign side- 
influence of Gautier. 
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ture, or a fairy tale. The scene may be pitched in London, 
on the sea-ceast of Bohemia, or away on the mountains of 
Beulah. And by an odd and luminous accident, if there is 
any page of literature calculated to awake the envy of M. 
Zola, it must be that * Troilus and Cressida ” which Shake- 
speare, in a spasm of unmanly anger with the world, grafted 
on the heroic story of the siege of Troy. 

This question of realism, let it then be clearly understood, 
regards not in the least degree the fundamental truth, but 
only the technical method, of a work of art. Be as ideal 
or as abstract as you please, you will be none the less vera- 
cious ; but if you be weak, you run the risk of being tedious 
and inexpressive ; and if you be very strong and honest, you 
may chance upon a masterpiece. 

A work of art is first cloudily conceived in the mind; dur- 
ing the period of gestation it stands more clearly forward 
from these swaddling mists, puts on expressive lineaments, 
and becomes at length that most faultless, but also, alas! that 
incommunicable product of the human mind, a perfected 
design. On the approach to execution all is changed. The 
artist must now step down, don his working clothes, and 
become the artisan. He now resolutely commits his airy, 
conception, his delicate Ariel, to the touch of matter; he 
must decide, almost in a breath, the scale, the style, the spirit, 
and the particularity of execution of his whole design. 

The engendering idea of some works is stylistic; a techni- 
cal preoccupation stands them instead of some robuster 
principle of life. And with these the execution is but play; 
for the stylistic problem is resolved beforehand, and all 
large originality of treatment wilfully foregone. Such 
are the verses, intricately designed, which we have learnt 
to admire, with a certain smiling admiration, at the hands 
of Mr. Lang and Mr. Dobson; such, too, are those canvases 
where dexterity or even breadth of plastic style takes the 
place of pictorial nobility of design. So, it may be re- 
marked, it was easier to begin to write “Esmond” than 
“‘ Vanity Fair,” since, in the first, the style was dictated by 
the nature of the plan; and Thackeray, a man probably of 
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some indolence of mind, enjoyed and got good profit of 
this economy of effort. But the case is exceptional. Usually 
in all works of art that have been conceived from within, 
outwards, and generously nourished from the author’s mind, 
the moment in which he begins to execute is one of extreme 
perplexity and strain. Artists of indifferent energy and an 
imperfect devotion to their own ideal make this ungrateful 
effort once for all; and having formed a style, adhere to it 
through life. But those of a higher order cannot rest con- 
tent with a process which, as they continue to employ it, 
must infallibly degenerate towards the academic and the cut- 
and-dried. Every fresh work in which they embark is the 
signal for a fresh engagement of the whole forces of their 
mind; and the changing views which accompany the growth 
of their experience are marked by still more sweeping altera- 
tions in the manner of their art. So that criticism loves to 
dwell upon and distinguish the varying periods of a Raphael, 
a Shakespeare, or a Beethoven. 

It is, then, first of all, at this initial and decisive moment 
when execution is begun, and thenceforth only in a less 
degree, that the ideal and the real do indeed, like good and 
evil angels, contend for the direction of the work. Marble, 
paint, and language, the pen, the needle, and the brush, all 
have their grossnesses, their ineffable impotences, their hours, 
if I may so express myself, of insubordination. It is the 
work and it is a great part of the delight of any artist to 
contend with these unruly tools, and now by brute energy, 
now by witty expedient, to drive and coax them to effect his 
will. Given these means, so laughably inadequate, and given 
the interest, the intensity, and the multiplicity of the actual 
sensation whose effect he is to render with their aid, the 
artist has one main and necessary resource which he must, in 
every case and upon any theory, employ. He must, that is, 
suppress much and omit more. He must omit what is tedious 
or irrelevant, and suppress what is tedious and necessary. 
But such facts as, in regard to the main design, subserve a 
variety of purposes, he will perforce and eagerly retain. 
And it is the mark of the very highest order of creative art 
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to be woven exclusively of such. There, any fact that is 
registered is contrived a double or a treble debt to pay, and 
is at once an ornament in its place and a pillar in the main 
design. Nothing would find room in such a picture that did 
not serve, at once, to complete the composition, to accentu- 
ate the scheme of colour, to distinguish the planes of dis- 
tance, and to strike the note of the selected sentiment; 
nothing would be allowed in such a story that did not, at the 
same time, expedite the progress of the fable, build up the 
characters and strike home the moral or the philosophical 
design. But this is the unattainable. As a rule, so far from 
building the fabric of our works exclusively with these, we 
are thrown into a rapture if we think we can muster a dozen 
or a score of them, to be the plums of our confection. And 
hence, in order that the canvas may be filled or the story 
proceed from point to point, other details must be admitted. 
They must be admitted, alas! upon a doubtful title; many 
without marriage robes. Thus any work of art, as it pro- 
ceeds towards completion, toe often—I had almost written 
always—loses in force and poignancy of main design. Our 
little air is swamped and dwarfed among hardly relevant 
orchestration ; our little passionate story drowns in a deep 
sea of descriptive eloquence or slipshod talk. 

But again, we are rather more tempted to admit those 
particulars which we know we can describe; and hence those 
most of all which, having been described very often, have 
grown to be conventionally treated in the practice of our 
art. These we choose, as the mason chooses the acanthus 
to adorn his capital, because they come naturally to the 
accustomed hand. ‘The old stock incidents and accessories, 
tricks of workmanship and schemes of composition (all beng 
admirably good, or they would long have been forgotten) 
haunt and tempt our fancy; offer us ready-made but not 
perfectly appropriate solutions for any problem that arises ; 
and wean us from the study of nature and the uncompromis- 
ing practice of art. To submit is to die. To struggle, to 
face nature, to find fresh solutions, and give expression to 
facts which have not yet been adequately or not yet elegantly 
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expressed, is to run a little upon the danger of extreme self- 
love. Difficulty sets a high price upon achievement; and 
the artist may easily fall into the error of the French 
naturalists, and consider any fact as welcome to admission 
if it be the ground of brilliant handiwork; or, again, into 
the error of the modern landscape painter, who is apt to think 
that difficulty overcome and science well displayed can take 
the place of what is, after all, the one excuse and breath of 
art—charm. A little further, and he will regard charm in 
the light of an unworthy sacrifice to prettiness, and the 
omission of a tedious passage as an infidelity to art. 

We have now the matter of this difference before us. The 
idealist, his eye singly fixed upon the greater outlines, loves 
rather to fill up the interval with detail of the conventional 
order, briefly touched, soberly suppressed in tone, courting 
neglect. But the realist, with a fine intemperance, will not 
suffer the presence of anything so dead as a convention; he 
shall have all fiery, all hot-pressed from nature, all char- 
actered and notable, seizing the eye. The style that befits 
either of these extremes, once chosen, brings with it its neces- 
sary disabilities and dangers. The immediate danger of the 
realist is to sacrifice the beauty and significance of the whole 
to local dexterity, or, in the insane pursuit of completion, to 
immolate his readers under facts; but he comes in the last 
resort, and as his energy declines, to discard all design, ab- 
jure all choice, and, with scientific thoroughness, steadily to 
communicate matter which is not worth learning. The 
danger of the idealist is, of course, to become merely null 
and lose all grip of fact, particularity, or passion. 

We talk of bad and good. Everything, indeed, is good 
which is conceived with honesty and executed with communi- 
cative ardour. But though on neither side is dogmatism, and 
though in every case the artist must decide for himself, 
and decide afresh and yet afresh for each succeeding work and 
new creation; yet one thing may be generally said, that we 
of the last quarter of the Nineteeth Century, breathing as we 
do the intellectual atmosphere of our age, are more apt to 
err upon the side of realism than to sin in quest of the ideal. 
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Upon that theory it may be well to watch and correct our 
own decisions, always holding back the hand from the least 
appearance of irrelevant dexterity, and resolutely fixed to 
begin no work that is not philosophical, passionate, digni- 
fied, happily mirthful, or at the last and least, romantic in 
design. 
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A REVIEW 


The Ballads and Songs of Scotland, in view of their Influence on the 
Character of the People. By J. Clarke Murray, LL. D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill College. Montreal. 
London. Macmillan & Co., 1874. 


HIS book with the tempting title is a prize essay re- 
printed for some eccult reason. Probably there never 

was published anything with less result, anything that left 
the reader more entirely where he was. ‘The tempting title 
which we have already conceded to it, is its first merit and its 
last. It is only by the comparative method that such a sub- 
ject could be treated with success; and yet Dr. Murray 
either knows nothing about any other ballad literature, or, 
if he does, adroitly conceals his learning from the reader. 
It is not by a few sporadic references to Tom Thumb or 
Thor’s hammer, but by a systematic exhibition of identities 
and differences that we should hope for any elucidation of 
the dark and attractive subject. And again, to write such 
a book even passably well, a man should have some notion 
of elementary exsthetics. It would require of him a way of 
thinking on such subjects a little more accurate, a use of 
language a little more definite, than Dr. Clarke Murray’s. 
For example, our author defines the object of the ballad as the 
“ perfect imitation of nature.” It certainly should not be 
possible for any one to emit such a definition who had ever 
thought for two consecutive minutes about the matter. Not 
even the name of Addison (from whom Dr. Clarke Murray 
imitates his phrase, as from a great critical authority) can 
render tolerable so. primitive a confusion of ideas. The 
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ballad is a means of expression quite at the other end of the 
scale from any of the realistic arts; it is intensely abstract 
and subjective. This is to be learned in the infant school of 
art criticism. Whatever may be Dr. Murray’s attainments 
in his own subject, it is obvious that his views of zxsthetics 
are neither precise nor interesting. He is not the man to 
stand up and instruct his fellows. The root of the matter 
is not in him. 

And accordingly, we turn over his leaves in a vain search 
for the solution, even for the treatment of the most pressing 
question. Making all allowance for his ignorance of other 
popular literatures there is yet much that he could have 
illustrated and cleared up for us. One would have wished 
to know, for instance, whether the proud, self-reliant, demo- 
cratic sentiment, so strong in Burns, is to be traced in any of 
the earlier songs of Scotland. One would have wished to 
hear something of the relations between the measure of the 
verses and the music to which they were sung. One would 
have hoped for some reference to a peculiar taking rhythm 
that recurs in all Scotch versifiers down to Scott or even Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. But of all this there is no word. Dr. 
Clarke Murray goes on towards his own end, and passes 
these minor questions blandly and unconsciously by. 

His own end, then, or rather that of the St. Andrews So- 
ciety, of Glasgow, how is that accomplished? Well, this is 
the strangest part of the whole affair. We hear nothing 
whatever about the influence of this literature upon the 
people, save in passing and guarded allusions. Whether the 
Scotch are drunken because they have good drinking songs or 
Whether certain indecorous verses, to which he alludes with 
a modesty highly becoming in a Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, may not have something to do with the number of ille- 
gitimate births in country districts, he is not altogether sure. 
In short, Dr. Clarke Murray refuses, with singular discre- 
tion, to commit himself to any definite opinion on the subject ; 
he is restrained, by a pleasing diffidence, from deciding for 
us whether their ballads and songs have had a great influence, 
vice versa, the Doctor professes himself unable to decide. 
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or no influence at all, upon the people of his native land; 
he had rather, it appears, leave the matter open for the better 
judgment of the reader. Now, modesty is a good thing in 
itself; but the same modesty which withholds a man from 
resolving a question, should certainly keep him back from 
publishing the fact of his indecision to the world in more 
than two hundred pages of type. Indeed, the psychological 
problem thus presented is not without interest. Having set 
before himself a certain task, and having failed to accom- 
plish it—having striven, honestly and strenuously no doubt, 
to set a certain question at rest, and having utterly failed 
to bring forth the least figment of an answer—having in a 
word, miscarried of the whole purport of his book—we ask 
ourselves in wonder, what possible reason could have induced 
this unsuccessful enquirer to record at such great length, the 
story of his failure? 
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TWO JAPANESE ROMANCES * 


ERE are two illustrated Japanese romances, one, 

** Chiushingura, or the Loyal League,” translated into 
English by Mr. Dickins; the other, “ Les Fidéles Rénins,” 
rendered into French by M. Gausseron from the American 
edition of Messrs. Greey and Schiouichiro Saito. Each is 
an imaginative version of the story of the “ Forty-seven 
Ronins,” the gem of Mr. Mitford’s collection. No one 
who has read it once will be likely to forget that drama 
of clan fidelity; but it may be as well, in the interest of 
those who have not, to recapitulate the leading features. 
In 1701 the chief of a clan, insulted by his superior, fell upon 
him with his sword in the precincts of the palace, and was 
condemned in consequence to self-destruction. By the same 
edict the lands “nd castle were forfeited to Government, and 
the clan disp sed. Now Kuranosuke, the Karé, or chief 
vassal of the clan, was a man of excellent conduct and cour- 
age—a man “ worth millions.” He gathered the clansmen 
together, as if to defend the castle; for that, it seems dimly 
to appear, would have been one way of doing honour to 
the manes of their chief. But this was not his genuine pur- 
pose. Explaining to the clan the vanity of any such defence, 
he laid before them a document binding the signatories to 
self-destruction, and to this sixty-three were prevailed upon 
to set their hands. Kuranosuke had now separated the 
wheat from the chaff; to the sixty-three he explained his 


* 1.) “Chiushingura, or the Loyal League.” Translated by Frede- 
rick V. Dickins. (London: W. H. Allen and Co.) 1881. 

(2.) “Les Fidéles Ronins.” Traduit par M. J. Gausseron. (Paris; 
A. Quantin.) 1882, 
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true intention. The document was a blind; they were not 
to slay themselves, but to execute vengeance on their dead 
chieftain’s enemy. To this desperate engagement forty- 
seven proved faithful. For something more than a year 
they watched the movements of their adversary, themselves 
hunted by spies, apart from their homes and families, feign- 
ing recklessness and degradation, and contemned by all for 
the apparent tameness with which they had accepted the ruin 
and dishonour of their clan. At length, when all suspicion 
had been lulled to sleep, they carried the mansion of their 
powerful enemy by night, put him to the sword in the midst 
of his guards, and quietly resigned themselves into the hands 
of justice. Then they could say, in the words of one of 
the romances now before us, “we deserted our wives, we 
abandoned our children, we left our aged folk uncared for, 
all to obtain this head.” The authorities condemned them 
as criminals to the pain of self-destruction; but the people 
of Japan, both high and low, greeted their achievement with 
an outburst of applause; their memories are cherished to 
this day, their story is become a theme for the novelist, and 
the grave of Kuranosuke was honoured, only thirteen years 
ago, with the most distinguished mark of Imperial approval. 

There is no form of conceit more common or more silly 
than to look down on barbarous codes of morals. ‘Bar- 
barous virtues, the chivalrous point of honour, the fidelity 
of the wild highlander or the two-sworded Japanese, are of 
a generous example. We may question the utility of what 
is done; the whole-hearted sincerity of the actors shuts our 
mouth. Nor can that idea be merely dishonourable for 
which men relinquish the comforts and consideration of 
society, the love of wife and child and parent, the light of 
the sun, and the protection of the laws. The seductions 
of life are strong in every age and station; we make idols of 
our affections, idols of our customary virtues; we are con- 
tent to avoid the inconvenient wrong and to forego the incon- 
venient right with almost equal self-approval, until at last 
we make a home for our conscience among the negative 
virtues and the cowardly vices. A story like this of the 
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Rénins shakes about our ears the ramparts of our crockery 
Jericho. We cry out for a while on the insufficiency of the 
men’s motives or the barbarity of the act. But our hearts 
soon begin to misgive us, and we recognise at last that for 
no purpose under heaven, however excellently just, could 
we collect forty-seven of our relatives or neighbours to be 
thus contemptuous of the terrors of death and of public 
opinion. 

The historical incident, it will be seen, involves important 
moral issues. Nothing can be more instructive than to 
observe the play of native imagination about a theme of such 
a character; and in both of the volumes under review we 
find the same quality of moral vigour. It is from the moral 
rather than the romantic side—it is not as a feat of arms, 
not as a story of the sword, but of pathetic duty—that the 
action has been strengthened. It is as a case of competition 
of duties, and the continued triumph of the superior duty, 
the duty to the clan, that the tale has been throughout con- 
sidered by the writers. Our duties here in England weaken 
as they get further from the hearth, until patriotism is but 
a fitful and tepid consideration, and honesty to the State a 
stretch of Quixotry. To these Japanese, on the other hand, 
the clan came before the family; and both of our authors 
have fixed upon that doctrine with singular zest, and lavished 
a considerable wealth of fancy in varying the conditions in 
which it is displayed. To one character after another clan 
virtues are made to clash with filial duty, with married love, 
with the becoming prudences of social life; and one after 
another makes the nobler choice and goes forth to die. From 
the point of view of literary art this is an error of design. 
The main outline of the story already strikes the note with 
epic brevity and force. A true artist might have been con- 
tent, in addition, to elaborate the figure of Kuranosuke—a 
loyal Lorenzaccio—lulling his enemy’s suspicions by a life 
of heartless dissipation, divorcing his beloved wife, pointed 
at with fingers as he went reeling homeward from the tea- 
house, and conscious through all his loathed carousals of 
the sad purity of his heart and the tragic death that fol- 
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lowed at his heels. But our two authors go on to show us, 
in the history of one Rénin after another, the same wrench- 
ing of the family affections, the same incredible nobility of 
mind in man and woman, Samurai and commoner. The 
mother of Communal kills herself that her son may pursue 
his duty with the lighter heart. The servants of Kuranosuke 
are with difficulty restrained from suicide. Honzo mancu- 
vres to be killed. Gihei is eager to sacrifice his infant son. 
The Karé of the villain dies as gladly for his master as the 
Karé of the beloved chieftain. Something in this iteration 
sets the teeth on edge. We grow weary of the triumph of 
clan duty as we grow weary of the triumph of the point of 
honour in Corneille’s “‘ Cid.” There is even something in 
this continual return of the motive, this moral “ air and 
variations,” which faintly reminds us of the elaborate method 
of such a book as “ Quatre-Vingt-Treige ” and the manner 
of Dumas had been more suitable in such a case than the 
manner of Hugo. Indeed, I have a thought of regret that 
this excellent fable never fell into the hands of the author of 
the * Mousquetaires.” He could have given it the fire and 
action which it somewhat lacks; he would have put some 
deviltry into the fighting ; and his spirited, boyish but really 
adequate presentation of character was excellently suited to 
so chivalrous a tale. 

And yet these innumerable episodes are, in themselves, 
touching and pleasant. The good women, the simple homes 
illuminated by respectful love, the honest pieties which tempt 
the Ronins from the dark path of duty, are dwelt upon and 
made amiable in our eyes. 'The whole web of the men’s lives 
is kind, courteous and elegant. They make verses with their 
wives; they make verses as they sight the sunny peak of 
Fuji on their way to death. ‘The flowers of wild cherry are 
deax to them. When Kuranosuke allows one of the vassals 
to visit his family on the way to the catastrophe at Yeddo— 
an indulgence which he rigidly refuses to himself—“* The 
perfume of the flowering plum tree passes swiftly,” says he. 
* Profit as best you may by these delightful moments.” The 
vassal goes; after a day and a half he reaches the miserable 
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house to which his family has been reduced by the ruin of 
the clan and his own adherence to duty; at the door his wife 
is washing clothes, their baby on her back; and even as she 
washes she prattles to the child about her absent husband and 
his desired return. Truly a moment to wring the heart of a 
man who was looking at these things for the last time. And 
yet when he discloses his presence it seems she scarcely inter- 
rupts her task. ‘ Oh, honourable husband!” she says, “ how 
glad I am to see you! Mother has been very anxious on your 
account. Honourable mother, where are you? my husband 
has come home.” The simplicity, the absence of exaggera- 
tion, the thought of her mother-in-law leaping out among 
the first—how amiable a family picture! 

The first of our illustrations represents another of these 
family scenes. The husband has been long ill, threatened 
with blindness; the wife, the servant, and two children have 
made a long and painful journey to attend upon his wants; 
they find him in a crazy house full of tatters and patches ; 
and there you behold the family united. The servant nurses 
the baby, the wife sits respectfully before her lord, the elder 
child is speaking: ‘‘ Dear papa, do your eyes hurt you? I 
am so glad I came; now you will have somebody to rub your 
back! You know that’s good for invalids.” Perhaps the 
last idea is a reminiscence of his own; for both children have 
been down with small-pox on the journey, and are but just 
recovered. Here again, and in all these scenes, there is the 
same absence of caresses, so strange in the Western mind, 
the same affection understood and passed over in silence or 
with but a word. ‘This wife, for instance, has undertaken 
a long journey to comfort her husband; she knows besides 
the certain death that awaits him ere long; yet on her arrival 
she first inquires after his health, and then, having elaborately 
saluted him on her knees, “* My honourable husband,” she 
says, “it is now many, many months since I have seen you. 
All the while I have sighed after the time when I should see 
your face again.” This distance, this subjection of all rela- 
tions to etiquette, is still more drolly illustrated when Rikiya 
comes with a message and is received by Konami, his be- 
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trothed. The one blushes like the plum-tree, the other like 
the wild cherry: and the girl, forgetful of her manners, 
draws near to her beloved. ‘“ Rikiya drew back with an 
offended air ” it seems. ‘* Hold!” he cried, “ this is scarcely 
civil. All the world knows that when a message is to be 
received the forms of politeness ought to be rigidly observed.” 
Well, every country has its custom. There were plenty of 
true marriages conducted from the altar to the grave 
according to these nice conventions. Our Rdénins were 
accustomed to see their wives kneel before them and stoop 
their foreheads to the mat; but their hearts bled when they 
had to part with them. It was pity and love for his young 
wife that kept back one of the number on the night of the 
attack, until he had actually to be sent after and led away. 
‘And there could be no prettier marriage relation than that 
of the old Samurai who was a poet and had a poetess to 
wife. His last letter, written on the eve of battle, is a gem. 
** Although our separation is the result of a resolution of 
so old a standing, we both of us feel cruelly its sadness. 
During the day, you write, your affairs prevent you from 
dwelling on the thoughts of our misfortune, but, when the 
night comes you think of me and cannot sleep. My poor 
dear wife, I feel even as you feel. . . . You tell me 
that you were pleased with my verses on the defile of Osaka. 
I have a great admiration for those you sent me in your 
letters: and I hope, whenever you have a moment, you will 
write and send me more.” And so he goes on advising her 
about her health, talking of old bereavements, and touching 
once on business: and ends by sending her a salted goose to 
make a soup of. 

In this same letter, among other matters, there is a sketch 
of how the conspirators lived when they were all gathered 
together, waiting for their spring. The younger ones kept 
house, and served at table; they had sometimes leave of 
‘absence for the theatre. All were full of courage and even 
mirth; they had all nick-names; and the old poet, among 
others, was familiarly called “the doctor.” Happy and 
simple ways: mirth, innocent pleasure, and innocent free- 
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doms, prolonged up to the very margin of their voluntary 
grave. 

Both in matter and in illustrations the French version is 
the more interesting; unfortunately it is a translation of 
a translation, and is disfigured by the fatuous error of 
translating proper names. Messieurs Lebleu and Duval 
are not at all happily introduced to English readers under 
the style of Mr. The-Blue and Mr. Of-the-Vale; nor can a 
book be anything but arduous reading where the charac- 
ters masquerade with such titles as Fortuné-Six, Récolte- 
Précoce, or Lac-Wisteria. Even the translator seems to 
have lost his head, for the Chevalier Petit-Bosquet loses his 
own name at an early page, and meets his death under the 
alias of Bosquet-Droit. Mr. Dickins’s version of the other 
romance has a more outlandish smack, more of trick, colour, 
and imagery of an alien language, society and literature. 
His original besides is more fiery—fuller of fighting and 
brave words; but it is at the same time decidedly inferior; 
and “ Chiushingura”’ is perhaps more curious than inter- 
esting. But it is interesting, too; both are interesting—first 
for their intrinsic merit, and secondly as a piece of foreign 
travel among strange scenes, manners, and virtues. Both 
in the text and the illustrations a hundred little touches 
transport us into the houses, beside the busy shores, and 
on the mountain passes of Japan:—messengers shaken all 
day and night in flying litters; the hunter caught by rain, 
begging a light for his match-lock from the traveller who 
passes with a paper lantern; the rowdy coolies at the river 
ferry ; the young man, on his way to die, hopefully saluting 
the hill Fuji on the day of his majority; the Samurai at 
home, with the pipe, the kettle, the glasses, and the two 
swords laid by upon the bamboo sword-rack; and behind 
and around all these, the well-known features of the scenery 
of Japan; the square sails of vessels putting out to sea, the 
black pines, the mountain summits, the congregated roofs 
of towns. 

For both volumes all the illustrations have been designed 
and cut by natives, but in neither do they represent the 
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highest order of Japanese work. The consummate gen- 
eralisation, the singular clarity and elegance of design, are 
not here so conspicuous as in many of those enchanting 
picture-books that find their way to us from over seas, and 
are a joy forever. The effect is sometimes a little scattered, 
the details too much insisted on. But the cuts in M. Quan- 
tin’s book, four of which we reproduce, are still of striking 
excellence: vigorously drawn, and composed with that happy 
knack peculiar to the nation; in which every incident of 
the subject and the very title of the picture are put together 
like the elements of a pattern; and both in the use of the 
line and the opposition of the flat black and the full white, 
some of the charm of arabesque is added to the significance 
of representative art. One of our examples has been 
already described. The second, which represents the clan 
mustering at the castle, tells its own story with too much 
spirit to require a commentary. But the third and fourth 
are in a different case. One of the Rénins of Ako was a 
certain Haie-Rouge (I am now quoting the French book 
with its distracting nomenclature), a very drunken dog, a 
disgrace to his family, and a sore concern to his brother, 
the Chevalier Tourbiére who was a severe, respectable Sa- 
murai. Haie-Rouge has been seen at his brother’s house, 
drunk as usual, the day before, and has been refused admit- 
tance. Early in the morning a great clamour in the city 
wakens the Chevalier Tourbiére, who comes to his door, as 
in our third picture, and learns from his eager servant, 
Premier-Compagnon, that the deed has been done, that 
the clan of Ako has wiped out their chieftain’s shame, and 
that they are now retreating from the ruined mansion of 
their enemy amid the acclamations of the mob. Instantly 
the question arises: Has poor Haie-Rouge wiped out the 
errors of his life by a share in this heroic deed, or has he 
been lying somewhere drunk while his companions trod the 
path of duty? Premier-Compagnon is despatched to spy 
out the fact; he must not ask; to ask, and to be answered 
in the negative, were an intolerable shame. Everywhere the 
mob is up, pushing for a glimpse of the heroes, and Premier- 
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Compagnon has er ado, searing in the snow, to get 
a sight of them. At length he gets into the front rank 
of the crowd, and beholds them, in three companies, leaving 
the mansion of the Prince of Sendai, where they have been 
entertained. The first company passes; no Haie-Rouge. 
The second company passes; it is led by Kuranosuke, and 
almost all the men are wounded, some even carried in litters; 
and still no Haie-Rouge. Poor Premier-Compagnon, who 
is a loyal servant, and holds his master’s glory for his own, 
begins to grow sick at heart; when lo! here comes the third 
company, and, marching at the head, acknowledged leader, 
Haie-Rouge in his battle-armour. The servant falls on his 
knees in the snow; the transformed drunkard pauses, speaks 
to him, sends messages to his family, and gives the pennon of 
his lance by way of relic. And then, as his companions are 
already some distance before him, he overtakes them by run- 
ning, and disappears for ever from men’s eyesight. ‘ Look 
at him! look at him!” cries the servant to his neighbours in 
the crowd. ‘ Honourable gentlemen, that is the Chevalier 
Haie-Rouge, the brother of my honourable master. He only 
belongs by adoption to the clan of Ako, and behold him 
to-day among the avengers!” And so he wanders on, until 
his hero is long out of sight, and the by-standers tell him he 
has gone “ mad with joy ”; thence he speeds home, when the 
drunkard’s hat and half-emptied saki-bottle are religiously 
laid aside in honour of his memory. Happy drunkard, who 
has thus realised the last and dearest of human illusions, 
and at one blow gloriously wiped out the stains and dis- 
honours of a life! The two pictures seem to me both ex- 
cellent: Premier-Compagnon quite a creation in a rough 
way, and his grinning’ excitement in the first scene admira- 
bly distinguished from his hysterical glee in the second. I 
need not call the attention of the reader to the composition 
of the fourth plate, it speaks for itself sufficiently; but I 
hope he will not fail to observe the droll white dog in number 
three. 

From Mr. Dickins’s translation we reproduce, by the pub- 
lisher’s permission, no complete picture, but two groups, the 
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fifth and sixth of our illustrations. They are much worse 
designed and executed than those we have already studied, 
but they have a certain interest of their own. In the fifth, 
Kuranosuke, after having long deceived a treacherous clans- 
man Kudaiu, has at last broken forth on him with blows 
and curses. “ This very night,” he has said, “the very 
eve of our lord’s death-day—ah! what evil things have I 
been forced to say about him with my lips; but at least in 
my heart I heaped reverence upon reverence for his memory 
—this very night was it thou chosest to offer me flesh. I 
said nor yea nor nay, as I took it; but, oh! with what shame, 
with what anguish did I, whose family for three generations 
have served the house of Hanguwau, find myself forced to 
let food pass my lips on the eve of my lord’s death-day! I 
was beside myself with rage and grief, every limb in my 
body trembled, and my forty-four bones quaked as though 
they would shiver to pieces.” And then, having unpacked 
his heart with words, he orders the traitor out to die. 
The cut does not agree in details with the text; it has 
little merit, and that little seems to have evaporated from 
our reproduction; but even there an effort after the heroic 
may be observed in Kuranosuke’s attitude as he stands 
leaning on his sword, above the rest. In our sixth pic- 
ture the final onslaught is shown with a certain grim in- 
tensity which can scarcely be paralleled in either of the 
volumes under study. Justice is rarely done either to pas- 
sion or action. The assault, in the French book, is a piece of 
jumbled folly, and the conflict with the coolies almost un- 
distinguishable. As for the midnight murder in the Eng- 
lish book, it is melodramatic if you please, but sadly 
laughable. 

That violent action should be thus inefficiently treated is, 
of course, exceptional in the vigorous and fantastic art of 
Japan; but that emotion, so much dwelt upon by the writer, 
should be thus slurred by the draughtsman, seems not only 
a characteristic, but probably a commendable feature. The 
eye of the Japanese is as quick to single out as his hand is 
dexterous to reproduce, the truly pictorial features of a 
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landscape or an incident. But with these features he ap- 
pears to rest content. The mass of incidental information 
which goes to the making of modern European landscape— 
the difference of planes, the intricacy of outline, the patient 
effort after a combination of local and general colour—con- 
trasts strikingly with the few learned touches by which a 
Japanese will represent a mountain or a city. The Oriental 
addresses himself singly to the eye, seeking at the same time 
the maximum of effect and the minimum of detail. It may 
be an open question whether we should attribute the purely 
pictorial and unemotional character of the bulk of these 
illustrations to the same artistic singlenesss of purpose or to 
a mere defect of skill. Whatever is the cause, I should say 
the lesson to be learnt is the same, and it is one which the 
art of Japan is particularly fitted to enforce. Pictorial art 
in the West is still following false gods, literary gods; it 
strains after passion, which is beyond its purpose and be- 
yord its capacity to communicate; it too often addresses 
itself to other faculties besides the eye, or, if to the eye, 
then without simplicity of means; and, in common with all 
our arts, it labours under the desire of the artist to 
represent, before all things, his own ability and knowledge. 
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The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosianae. By Christopher North. 
Selected and arranged by John Skelton, Advocate. (Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1876.) 


T was a fortunate idea to extricate from so much that 

was purely local, purely temporary, and often enough 
in ill humour, all that seemed permanently human in Wil- 
son’s Noctes. Few people nowadays would take the trouble 
to go through the fruit of these ten years of high-pressure 
literary action. Of the few who did so, most would feel a 
strange weariness and despair creep over them among these 
warfares of the dead. Bygone personalities have an odd 
smack of the grave; and we feel moved to turn the tables 
on the high-stepping satirist, and remind him, with some- 
thing of the irony of country headstones, that not only 
they, but he—not only the rejected Whiglings, but the 
redoubtable Kit North—point the moral of dust to dust. 

But of the more perennial part, picked skilfully from 
among this detritus of old literary and political convulsions, 
Mr. Skelton has erected what is perhaps the most durable 
monument to Wilson’s fame that we possess. In it we find 
the immortal trio at their best throughout. From begin- 
ning to end, their meetings are inspired and sanctified by 
Bacchus and Apollo. North can always lay aside his 
crutch; Tickler is always six feet high; and the Shepherd is 
always the Shepherd. For how is it possible to praise that 
adorable creation but in terms of himself? He is the last 
expression of sophisticated rusticity; at once a poet, a 
journalist, a Scotchman, and a shepherd; oscillating be- 
tween Burns and the Daily Telegraph in things literary; 
and, in things moral, occupying all sorts of intermediate 
stations between a prize-fighter and Peden the Prophet. If 
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it were lawful to marry words of so incongruous a strain, 
we might classify him as a Presbyterian Faun. 

And this book is not only welcome because it takes us 
on a visit to Wilson when he is in his best vein, but because 
Wilson in all his veins is the antidote or at least the antith- 
esis of much contemporary cant. Here is a book full 
of the salt of youth; a red-hot shell of animal spirits cal- 
culated, if anybody reads it, to set up a fine conflagration 
among the dry heather of present-day Phariseeism. Touch it 
as you will, it gives out shrewd galvanic shocks, which may 
perhaps brighten and shake up this smoke-dried and punc- 
tilious generation. Look at the profound animal sensuality, 
which breaks out in the praise of all sorts of exercise, and 
gloats, through near one-half the pages, over the details 
of eating and drinking. “O man,” says the Shepherd to 
Tickler, “it wad be a great peety to dee wi’ sic an appe- 
teet!” Again, the Shepherd explains his own position 
immediately before dinner; “I’m nae glutton—nae gor- 
mandeezer—but a man o’ a gude, a great appeteet—and 
for the next half-hour I shall be as perfectly happy as ony 
man in a’ Scotland.” And those who can read the “ towsy 
tea” in the snuggery without an access of imaginary 
hunger must have something amiss with their digestions. 
Look at the grand inhumanity; see how they laugh over 
the two bagmen lost in the snow, for no better reason than 
that they were Cockneys, and wore false collars something 
delicately starched; or listen to them declaring that “ any 
man may well lose patience to think of fools being sorry for 
the death of a fox.” And then look at that curious and 
most Scottish enthusiasm which rages at large in all de- 
scriptive passages, and inspires such extravagant poetry 
and reasoning that one is never rightly sure whether it be 
in jest or earnest. Some of it is false fire, I dare say; but 
by far the most is the uncontrollable expression of the man’s 
high spirits. If any other writer broke out into a fervent 
“Thank God that Nelson died at sea!” we should be not 
a little exercised as to his sanity; but in Wilson we like the 
extravagance, because we understand. the man. And it all, 
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goes well enough with his copious and headlong style. For 
it is scarcely literature: at most, a sort of inspired talking, 
as it purports to be: and the fiction of Gurney the short- 
hand writer in the ear of Dionysius seems almost necessary 
to explain the existence of the book. 

Wilson looked upon life with the positive acceptation of 
a man in excellent health; his heart never seems to have 
failed him over anything, however squalid or sad; but, 
squaring his elbows, he put it outside of himself in some 
easy and forcible pages. The man who wrote the Alder- 
man’s death, or the Shepherd’s commentary over the oysters 
was certainly of no very dainty stomach. But it was to this 
same unscrupulous catholicity of taste that we owe master- 
pieces (after their fashion) like the dog-fight in the Guse 
Dubs, the execution of the mutineer, or those scathing pic- 
tures of depravity with which the Shepherd silences some 
sentimental aspirations after the improvement of the species. 
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REVIEW, OF, 
“ SHAMROCK ‘AND ROSE” 


BY ERNTE ARIEL WOLFE. 


T is only with a measure of delicacy that one can refer 
to a work like Shamrock and Rose. Nice young ladies 
and nice young officers comport themselves on its pages in 
a most creditable manner; master and servant, mistress and 
maid, are upon terms of intimacy which would seem exag- 
gerated in the Golden Age; a sound of marriage-bells and 
scent of orange-flowers pervades the little book from quite 
an early period; and it appropriately concludes with a 
double wedding, a reception by loyal tenantry, a hired band 
and a tasteful display of fireworks. There are many amus- 
ing signs of youth about the style. Thus, in a great scene 
at the battle of the Alma, on which no expense has been 
spared, the reader will not be surprised that death, “ was 
present in many a terrible form,” that “no thought of his 
own danger crossed the faithful fellow’s mind,” and that he 
waited * with almost more than woman’s tenderness” for 
“the first gleam of returning consciousness which should 
illumine those pallid features.” I suppose this is what 
you would call writing in good set terms. There are four 
phrases at least which have a familiar, not to say a classical, 
ring about them. Few who have had early aspirations 
after authorship can declare with truth that not one of 
them has ever escaped their fervid pen: but the author of 
Shamrock and Rose may claim a measure of originality in 
that she has used all four in the same sentence. One more 
quotation, for the prettiness of the thing and we have done. 
Some animation is displayed all through about the mar- 
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riage-service, about jewels, and generally about raiment for 
the perishable body. At one thrilling moment, “a plain 
band of dull gold with a Maltese cross in pearls ” is produced 
from a blue leather case. ‘“* The three ladies exclaimed 
admiringly. It was so simple, and yet so chaste and pretty.” 
As a sort of literary baby-talk, I confess I have a warm 
heart to Shamrock and Rose. 
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REVIEW OF “KILCORRAN ” 


BY THE HON. MRS. FETHERSTONHAUGH 


HE Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh figures with nineteen 
mottoes from Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, as 
against three from Roots, two from Murger’s Scénes de la 
Vie de Bohéme, and one apiece from Tennyson and Major 
Whyte Melville. Such an intolerable proportion of Swin- 
burne in the intellectual diet seems to promise the very worst ; 
but the reader may reassure himself—Kilcorran is neither 
eloquent nor wicked. I am not quite sure that the authoress 
would agree with either of these commendations. She has 
decided aspirations for the passionate, untutored business; 
but her high-mettled barbs and Ukrane steeds of the desert 
content themselves with inoffensive passagings in the stable. 
Her characters have “ wild miserable thoughts,” but they 
politely refrain from acting on them. Dark, romantic Neal 
Trench, coming upon us, as if out of a thunderstorm, from 
_ accareer of nameless revelry in the past, proves but a niminy- 
piminy personage on close inspection, with little to dis- 
tinguish him except a bold moustache. There is a dashing 
Irish mare—a lineal descendant of Bugaboo, let us say— 
which promises great things and leads us on to look for 
moving accidents in the field at every second page. To the 
inexpressible irritation of the reader, the Irish mare kills 
nobody but herself. And this irritation is felt all the more 
keenly as there is good reason to hope that she may kill 
the heroine. For the heroine is the only really bad thing 
about Kilcorran: a vulgar, flippant minx, neither more nor 
less, she shows herself to be; and if the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 
stonhaugh will glance at the top of page 63 volume ii., she 
will perhaps, on reconsideration, come to agree in this 
opinion. 
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REVIEW OF “MOTTISCLIFFE” 


AN AUTUMN STORY BY JAMES WALTER FERRIER 


Mise en ne patently a first book, has many en- 
gaging qualities. There is no story to speak of. The 
characters are mostly very slight sketches. Sir Valentine 
Ormathwaite, indeed, makes a capital mouthpiece for the 
author’s own vein of reflection, which is whimsical, humorous, 
and man-of-the worldly, in an odd but highly palatable mix- 
ture. But the delight of the book lies in a sort of lazy, Epi- 
curean atmosphere, which wooingly pervades the reader as he 
advances from page to page. The lines have fallen to him in 
pleasant places, and everyone around him is content. The rec- 
tor dozes away the warm afternoon on manifold cushions: Sir 
Valentine smokes interminable cigars; the girls are playing 
croquet or bathing; thirsty souls have an eye to an after- 
noon drink; and you may be sure that there is some mild 
junketing on hand for the evening or the next day. Is there 
nothing happening? Well, perhaps not; unless you count 
it something to make the acquaintance of a most good- 
natured cicerone. For Mr. Ferrier himself has many meri- 
torious points about him; and, above all, he can display a 
*“‘ greatness of gusto.” He writes with a smack of enjoy- 
ment. It may be said that he smokes with Sir Valentine, 
eats with Cope, and dozes with Dr. Wilbraham. He holds 
up the long tumbler, and listens luxuriously to the clinking 
of the ice in a hock and seltzer. He cannot mention deer 
without viewing them “ in connection with red-currant jelly 
and Burgundy.” Here, for instance, is a couple of sentences 
on the ideal “ court,’”? which seem to be written in the true 
spirit of the “ rural voluptuary ” :— 

“There is summoned to my fancy a vision of a stately 
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house, possibly in some manner surrounded by a cloister, 
mossy lawns and umbrageous cedars, the long shadows of 
which a westering sun casts darkly over the fish-pool, where, 
from under the broad lily-leaves, obese but cunning carp 
eye the passer to see if he carry with him ever a crumb of 
comfort. If I might so far interfere in human affairs, I 
would people all ‘courts’? with Roman Catholics; sleek 
priests should linger over folios in the library, and His 
Eminence should occasionally allow a glimpse of his brilliant 
stockings to be seen in the yew walks.” 

Mr. Ferrier, with this enviable quality on his side, among 
others, has only to try for more compression and solidity, 
and make his next book as good as the best parts of Mottis- 
cliffe, to produce something worthy of himself. 
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REVIEW, OF “AGAINST HER WILL” 


BY ANNIE L. WALKER 


GAINST HER WILL, in its tame, transparent way, is 
really quite a readable book. It is too long, but that is 
the fault of the times and the publishers, and the long- 
eared vegetative public. The story moves on in a peaceable 
enough fashion, but still it moves, It is the story of a 
young lady with a singular inclination to marry anybody 
who asks her, and tells how she conducted herself in poverty 
and riches, and with her various suitors, in a plain, unpre- 
tentious, and perfectly capable manner. The heroine, prin- 
cipally from her remarkable matrimonial behaviour, becomes 
strangely, even unpleasantly, interesting to the male reader, 
and fills him with thoughts of La Trappe and a modest 
conventual existence in the future. None of the scenes are 
brilliantly executed; but some of them are so well conceived 
that they fix the reader’s attention in spite of himself. In 
this, Miss Walker reaps the advantage of having something 
hike a story to tell, and her book, from this circumstance, 
has a marked advantage over the other three with which we 
have been dealing. One of these scenes—that in which the 
High Church clergyman is accepted by the heroine, and 
then, finding some manhood in his heart, practically rejects 
her on such terms as she has to offer—is really original 
and just: two qualities not usually, found together. 
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Jules Verne’s Stories. 1. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians. 2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 3. A Floating City. 4. The 
Blockade Runners. 5. From the Earth to the Moon. 6. Around the 
Moon. 7. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 8. A Voyage 
Round the World (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1876). 


NEW vein in story-telling, discovered, I believe, by 

Edgar Allan Poe, has been worked with almost devilish 
ingenuity by the clever Frenchman whose name stands at the 
head of this article. His heroes are in advance of contempo- 
rary science like Von Rempelen; they are bound for the Pole 
like Arthur Gordon Pym; they go to the moon like Hans 
Pfaal, and descend the Maelstrom like the Norway fisher. 
But on the bare idea of such strange chances Jules Verne 
has engrafted a wealth of most persuasive detail. He has 
fenced them in with instances and calculations, not much 
more trustworthy, perhaps, than the calculation in Moke- 
anna, but mighty reassuring to unscientific readers. More- 
over, he has a sort of prosaic pedestrian quality of 
imagination, eminently fitted to win belief of nineteenth-cen- 
tury readers. These tales of his are not true, but they do 
not seem to fall altogether under the heading of impossible. 
He could easily have made stranger stories if he had liked; 
but it is not strangeness that he follows after with his 
discreet and daring pen. He likes just to outstrip the 
possible, and no more: to go one step beyond his genera- 
tion, one step outside the habitable world; and to do all 
this drily and solidly, as though he had originally prepared 
his facts for a learned Society, and only by an afterthought 
turned them to account in a fantastic tale. Joanne-Hoff- 
man Pierre Véron called him in the Panthéon de Poche: 
to parody the phrase in English—Murray’s Guide Books 
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edited by Edgar ‘Allan Poe. It is this mixture, this opposi- 
tion of ends, that gives a peculiar and most original flavour 
to his work. This teller of extravagant stories is quite a 
practical man, it appears, with a taste for mechanics that 
puts the most of us to shame. It is little wonder if we 
extend some confidence, in this scientific age, to a man who 
goes about to get the wind of us by such purely scientific 
means. If we don’t exactly believe in the Gun Club’s pro- 
jectile, we cannot see why something of the same sort, or 
to the same end, should not become practicable in the course 
of years; and if Sir Humphrey Davy spoke tenderly of 
the Philosopher’s Stone, an outsider with a taste for the 
marvellous may be allowed to indulge a secret foible for the 
submarine boat. 

I suspect the science throughout is very flimsy; not that 
this compromises in any degree the superexcellence of the 
tales. And I can’t help fancying that, once he has got his 
story fairly planned and ‘put together, Jules Verne careers 
on the paper with the most flagrant and detestable vivacity. 
Of human nature it is certain he knows nothing; and it 
is almost with a sense of relief that one finds, in these 
sophisticated days a good trotting-horse of an author who 
whistles by the way and affects to know nothing of the 
mysteries of the human heart. Once, indeed, he has gone 
out of his way, and with perfect ill-success: his Captain 
Nemo, of the undying hatred and the Scotch impromptus, 
is a memorable warning. But his extraordinary stock-in- 
trade consists of several somewhat time-worn dolls: scien- 
tific people with bald heads, and humorous seamen of 
indescribable fidelity. His marionettes are all athletic and 
all virtuous. I do not remember any bad character in his 
gallery, or one who was afraid. “If I sought to despair, 
I could not,” says Professor Arronax, referring to a very 
ticklish moment of his life. And his confidence was not mis- 
placed. Jules Verne has the point of honour of a good 
ship-captain, and holds himself personally responsible for 
the lives of all the crew. A few anonymous persons may 
perish by the way, lest we should think too lightly of the 
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perils; but so soon as a man has been referred to by name, 
he bears a charmed existence and will turn up at the last 
page in good health and animal spirits. Once or twice, as 
in * Captain Hatteras” or “The Survivors of the Chan- 
cellor,” Jules Verne sins against this principle, brings his 
stories to a bad end or tortures us too much upon the 
way; and then, I confess, he seems to me shallow and 
impertinent. 

His characters being dolls, it is truly instructive to see 
how well he juggles with them. He has the knack of making 
stories to a nicety. He is as full of resources as one of his 
own heroes; his books are as accurately calculated as the 
lines of the Nautilus or the partition-breaks of the projec- 
tile. Look, for instance, at the skill with which he keeps 
us interested during the eighty days of Phineas Fogg’s 
journey round the world. He has Fix, the detective, on his 
trail from first to last—a continual excitement to the reader! 
And Fix serves yet another purpose; for the warrant which 
he expects at port after port keeps us always with one eye 
on London, and so helps us to realise the distance travelled. 
Another device for the same end, and even more ingenious, 
is the gas jet left burning by Passepartout in the hurry 
of the departure. All around the world we are kept in 
irritating remembrance of this little flicker of light in 
Saville Row. We are continually sent back again in fancy 
to the starting-point ; and on each occasion we spin the globe 
around between our fingers and take stock of the hero’s 
progress. Similarly admirable is the treatment of the pro- 
jectile during its perilous voyage. Everything is done to 
make us realise its new position as an independent world. 
It has a climate of its own. The dead dog, thrown out of 
the scuttle, accompanies it on its’ journey as an obedient 
satellite. The cold of space through which it passes, the 
wandering meteors it encounters, the earth seen as a cres- 
cent on the wane—all these tell their story with convincing 
eloquence. If anything will help young imaginations to 
grapple with the difficult ideas of astronomy and conceive 
the world as one star among many, it seems to me it should 
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be such a tale as this. For it is quite in a child’s way. The 
projectile plays at being a world, just as the boy plays at 
being a soldier. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the Voyages Extraordi- 
naires are illustrated, and everyone has admired the designs 
of De Neuville and Riou. In themselves these pictures are 
a source of much delight; but I cannot help asking my- 
self whether they do not harm the stories. I am sure a 
person who has already scampered over the illustrations to 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea loses a great deal 
of pleasure when he commences to read the dexterous com- 
mencement. And, if we had the three volumes of The Mys- 
terious Island put all at once into our hands, how much of 
the mystery would remain? There might still be a few 
savory claws to crack, but the body of the story would be 
ready broken to our hands. It is true there is another form 
of interest; and perhaps we find as much amusement, after 
we ourselves have the clew of the labyrinth, in watching 
the bewilderment of the characters, their rude expedients 
and blindfold guesses at the truth. And it is true, also, that 
mystery is rarely more than subordinate in the best of Jules 
Verne’s tales. Such a book as The Fur Country will stand 
almost any test you like to put it to. For my own part, 
I first had the whole plot retailed to me by an enthusiastic 
admirer; some time after I fell upon the second volume and 
read it with such pleasure that I lost no time in procuring 
and reading the first. It would be difficult to pay a higher 
compliment to a book without any pretension to style, hu- 
man nature or philosophy, which offers no interest but the 
legitimate interest of the fable, and hinges for a great while 
on an elaborate mystery. 

What a pity it is we were not all boys when these jolly 
—for I must use a school-boy’s word—jolly books ap- 
peared! I think I can fancy how the possessor of one of 
them will be worried and importuned by eager companions ; 
and what a deal of new matter will be at the disposal of the 
dormitory storyteller. 
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The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from the Earliest to the Present 
Time; comprising characteristic selections from the Works of the 
more noteworthy Scottish Poets; with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By James Grant Wilson. Vol. I. 1219 to 1776. (Lon- 
don: Blackie and Co. 1876.) 


T is somewhat too much the fashion to pat Scotch litera- 
ture on the back. Inhabitants of South Britain are 
pleased to commend verses, which, short of a miraculous gift 
of tongues, it is morally impossible they should comprehend. 
It may interest these persons to learn that Burns wrote a 
most difficult and crude patois (or sub-patois, if they pre- 
fer); that there are not so very many people alive in Scot- 
land who could read his works without a furtive reference 
to the margin; and consequently, that an Englishman need 
not be ashamed to confess he can make nothing out of the 
vernacular poems except a raucous gibberish—which, it is 
the honest belief of the present reviewer, is about the measure 
of his achievement. It is partly to this that we must at- 
tribute the exaggerated favour of “‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” by no means one of his best poems, but one of the 
most easily understood; partly to this, and partly to the 
Scotch predilection for religious literature. 

But even the least intelligent condescension of the South 
Briton is better than the hysterical praise with which Mr. 
Grant Wilson bedaubs his native literature—praise which 
reads all the more hysterical, that it is gravely written, with- 
out adjectives, without points of admiration, in the most 
convinced and matter-of-fact tone conceivable. Scotch lit- 
erature, he tells us, contains “a body of poetry and song 
than which there is none superior in the literature of any 
land, ancient or modern.” Barbour’s Bruce, ‘in clearness 
and simplicity must rank before either Chaucer or Gower; 
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and in elevation of sentiment Pinkerton does not hesitate 
to prefer it to both Dante and Petrarch.” Dunbar’s Dance 
of the Sevin Deidly Sins “ is equal in its way to anything in 
Spenser,” and his Justis betuix the Tailzour and Sowtar, 
“ as droll as anything in Scarron or Rabelais.” Mr. Wilson 
thinks that Burns spoke “with somewhat too much ex- 
travagance ” when he called the Gentle Shepherd “ the most 
glorious poem ever written”; but he seems quite to agree 
with Allan Cunningham in thinking “ Willie was a wanton 
wag,” the most original of lyrics. And this barbarous 
galimanfry or hotch-potch of indiscriminate laudation does 
not come fairly to the boil, until we hear that Falconer’s 
* Shipwreck ” placed its author “in the front rank of 
Scottish poets.’ What? alongside of Barbour who sur- 
passed Dante, Chaucer, and Petrarch, cheek by jowl with 
Dunbar, who was the equal of Spenser and Rabelais, and arm 
in arm with the unique Hamilton of Gilbertfield, for whom 
it had been reserved, since the foundation of the world to 
write the most original lyric on record! Was there ever 
such an irreverent hurly-burly of names, such a profane 
morris-dance of great men and little poetasters? Whaur’s 
Wully Shakespeare noo? let us exclaim, and write it in the 
richest vernacular for English consonants. 

‘And not only (to make an end of fault finding), not only 
has Mr. Wilson made himself a mouthpiece for all that the 
perfervid genius of the Scots has ever found to say in 
praise of itself, but he has been somewhat hasty and inexact 
in his historical enquiries. Certainly in 1414 the English 
King, Henry IV., did not take James I. along with him 
on his second expedition to France. If for no other reason, 
Henry IV. had then been some time dead. And certainly 
Mr. Wilson ought not to have printed Lapraik’s “ When 
I upon thy bosom lean.” They are shocking bad verses, 
whatever Burns may have thought. And besides, good or 
bad, they are not Lapraik’s. They are a bungling plagia- 
rism from an English piece in the Weekly Magazine; and the 
really lamentable manner in which they have suffered in 
the stealing is the last article in the charge against 
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“the odd kind rhiel aboot Muir-kirk.” 


We have convicted him on two counts; not being able to 
write himself, and not knowing what was good in other 
people’s verses. Again, the fable of the “ Eagle and Robin 
Redbreast ” should certainly have appeared in the collec- 
tion, but as certainly, I apprehend, should not have ap- 
peared under the name of Alexander Scot. “ Ar. Scot” 
was the signature with which Allan Ramsay chose to send 
abroad his forgeries; it contains, it will be seen, his initials 
and a declaration of his nationality, which is characteristic 
of the race. The fable in question, which is here attributed 
to the “ Scottish Anacreon,” and the “ Vision ” which has 
been rightly enough placed among the selections from Ram- 
say, both appeared for the first time in the Evergreen under 
the same signature of “ Ar. Scot.” And, unless Mr. Grant 
Wilson has some other light unknown to me upon the matter, 
I cannot understand upon what principle he has separated 
them. Either they are both by Scot, or both by Ramsay. 
There is no third way. And, as a matter of fact, I believe 
they are both Ramsay’s. 

But Mr. Grant Wilson is not without qualifications for 
the task he has set himself to do. Of course all anthologies 
make bad blood. Of course, one is far more sorry for the 
good things left out, than pleased that so many have been 
put in. I am inconsolable for Drummond’s sonnet, begin- 
ning “In vain I haunt the cold and silver springs.” Where 
is “ Auld Lang Syne”? What strange blindness fell upon 
Mr. Wilson when he began to make his selections out of 
Scott? Scott, of all men, is the man to gain in a properly 
made anthology. And here he has not gained; here he 
has lost cruelly. The death of Marmion has been printed, 
the admirable battle-scene immediately preceding is left out. 
And of all those inspired fragments of song he scattered here 
and there about the pages of the novels, we have no more 
than the barest representation. On the whole, however, the 
selection is well done. There might have been a little less 
of what is Scotch in no real sense, and the same principle 
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which led Mr. Wilson to include Susanna Blamyre might 
have led him, not without advantage, to leave some others 
out. She was English by birth, but wrote in the Scottish 
spirit; these others were born Scots, but aped the English 
manner just well enough to fall between two stools. And, 
indeed, they will not long detain the reader—they are so 
dead and so dead-heavy—and he will pass on to what 
is genuinely national in the collection, to the specimen of 
that merry, coarse, and somewhat prosaic poetry which be- 
gan with James I. and is yet scarcely cold. 

“ Christ’s Kirk on the Green” is a direct descendant of 
the Canterbury Tales, and its best successors are all more 
or less in the same vein. A clear stream of narration, a 
plentiful scarcity of serious images and similes, a sort of 
dry slyness, a gross, unflinching realism in humorous dis- 
quisition or description—these are notes common to almost 
all that is good in Scotch poetry. Even when an author 
seeks to move pity, it is not by strong language that he 
sets about the task, but by dramatic truth. In the simplest 
words, he makes his characters say what they might have 
said and do what they might have done. He relies entirely 
on the inherent pathos of the situation. He does not seek 
to heighten or idealise. He is no Shakespeare, only a sort 
of provincial Boccaccio at the most. 

All this is fairly well illustrated in the volume under re- 
view. Here also the reader will find that gem of a poem, 
Alexander Hume’s “ Day Estivall.” In speaking of such 
work, one must beware of the Grant-Wilson school of ora- 
tory. Let an earnest recommendation here suffice. 

A point of curiosity is the rest of Burns’s ode about Wash- 
ington, some of which appears already in his Correspondence. 
It is a very poor performance, but interesting as another 
testimony to the profound sympathy of Burns for all demo- 
cratic movements. Why does Mr. Wilson tell us no more 
about the history of the piece; and why (since we are at 
fault-finding once more) does. he not give us explicit notice 
when a piece is original and when it is a translation from 
the Gaelic. 
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Scottish Rivers. By the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Baronet, author 
of the “Morayshire Floods,” etc. With Illustrations by the Author 
and a Preface by John Brown, M. D., author of “Rab and His 
Friends,” etc. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1874.) 


R. JOHN BROWN calls this, in his pleasant preface 
to it, a delightful book; and Dr. John Brown is a good 
judge. <A delightful book it certainly is, and delightful in 
no ordinary way. Although it is not thirty years since the 
author left it unfinished at his death, it is already in some 
sense an antiquity. The style is farther away from us than 
many styles older in date. There is throughout a sort of 
ponderous editorial levity, that has now gone somewhat into 
disuse. We are saluted as “ gentle reader” and “ gentlest 
of all readers.” Social gossip about men and things and 
perpetual compliments to the nobility and gentry, by whose 
estates the river may chance to go, speak to us of a time 
when Scotland was to some extent a separate country and 
an author could address himself to a Scottish public, almost 
small enough to deserve the name of a clique and with a 
clique’s special knowledge and special readiness to be pleased. 
In speaking to us as he does, we feel that the author is 
treating us as one of the family. His garrulousness has 
all the character of personal intercourse. We begin to re- 
gard his “old and much valued friend General Sir James 
Russel,” as an old and much valued friend of our own; at 
least, we are sure the author would be glad to give us an 
introduction, not only to him, but to all the friends and ac- 
quaintances who come in his way, and so frank us, for a 
whole holiday, from one country house to another, all over 
Tweeddale and the valley of the Tyne. 
This is just one of the qualities that make the book de- 
lightful. It is in no literary sense, it is merely from the | 
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pleasure of making a lovable acquaintance and going through 
interesting scenery, that we can accord it merit. We 
have called the style editorial; indeed it is not unlike that 
of a provincial editor’s description of the annual games, 
with just such little touches of personal compliment as the 
editor would deal out to his distinguished fellow-townsmen 
and the various successful competitors. Now, at first sight, 
one would have thought that a book like this would depend 
almost entirely upon style; that a book which merely prom- 
ises to set forth to us, with appropriate gossip, the change- 
ful character of the valley of one river after another, if it 
failed in the point of vivid descriptive writing, would be 
a failure altogether. But we have a proof to the contrary 
before us. Scottish Rivers is a delightful book, in virtue of 
the delightful character of the author and the delightful 
character of his subject. It is all about things that are in 
themselves agreeable. The natural heart of man is made 
happy by hearing that the wild cattle of Ettrick Forest were 
three times the size of those kept at Chillingham; and all 
the more, perhaps, if we do not know what that was—there 
is the more rein for picturesque imagination. We should 
be very sorry for anyone who did not care to hear about 
Thomas the Rhymer and the Black Dwarf; about border- 
rievers, fugitive Jacobites, and hunted Covenanters. The 
breath of Walter Scott has gone out over these dry bones 
of old Scotch history; the work of imagination is done to 
our hand; and as we turn over these leaves, just as when 
we follow the actual course of the rivers themselves, we are 
accompanied by the pageant world of the Waverley Novels, 
and Marmion, and the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of quotation in the book; 
not only Scott, but all manner of old ballads and old songs 
take the tale, now and again, out of the mouth of the 
author; and the pages are pleasantly broken up and light- 
ened with these snatches of verse. It is the fashion now-a- 
days to run down this good old custom of quotation; we 
write prose so admirably, it seems, that these scraps would 
give even pain to the cultured reader, as an interruption 
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to the sustained measure of the sentences.” It may be so; 
but there is something to be said on the other side; and 
we greet some familiar passage when we find it in another, 
man’s book, like a friend in strange company. 

The great point, however, in this book upon” Scottish’ 
Rivers, is the sincerity of the author’s own delight in the 
stories he repeats, the verses he quotes, the scenery and 
the animals he seeks to describe to us. It is by this sense 
of enjoyment that the whole book is kept alive. Sometimes, 
it crops out in one way, sometimes in another; sometimes 
it is his passion for fishing that adds gusto to what he has 
to say of a place—as for example: “ Below Kirkurd, the 
Tairth runs through a series of valuable water meadows, in 
a deep and uniform stream, resembling in character an Eng- 
lish river; and,” he adds, ‘* we are much mistaken if it be not 
full of fine fat trouts.” One can hear the smack of the 
lips, in these words. His whole past life has been so pleas- 
ant; he has such a host of sunny recollections, that the one 
jostles the other and they come tumbling forth together in 
a happy confusion: his basket is so full of those “ fine fat 
trouts ” of the memory, that it is a sight to see him empty 
it before us. Even fishing is passed by in superior ecstacies : 

“This is one of the most beautiful parts of the Tweed,” 
he says, “* and well do we remember the day when, wandering 
in our boyhood up hither from Melrose, we found ourselves 
for the first time in the midst of scenery so grand and beau- 
tiful. The rod was speedily put up, and the fly-hook was 
exchanged for the sketch-book. We wandered about from 
point to point, now and then reclining on the grass, and 
sometimes, from very wantonness, wading into the shallows 
of the dear stream; and so we passed away some hours of 
luxurious idleness, the pleasure of which we shall never 
cease to remember.” 

Is not that passage enough to convince the reader? He 
will find the book full of the like. He will find that this man, 
not very wise perhaps, certainly not very cunning in words, 
had a great faculty of pleasurable attention and pleasur- 
able recollection, that he noticed things more closely than _ 
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most of us, and liked them better, and that he could speak of 
what he thus observed and loved in a plain diffuse way that 
is full of gusto and most truly human. 

And the last thing to be thought of, is that the book was 
written during the author’s final illness. ‘“ What a place 
for linnets’ nests and primroses in the lovely springtime of 
the year!” he exclaims, as the name Blackford Hill comes 
from under his pen. Would one not fancy he was a school- 
boy with forty springtimes before him? It is easy, after 
this, to believe what Lord Cockburn said of him, that “ his 
dying deserves to be remembered, for it reconciles one to 
the act.” 
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A Quiet Corner of England: Studies of Landscape and Architecture 
in Winchelsea, Rye and the Romney Marsh. By Basi! Champneys, 
B. A., Architect. With numerous Illustrations by Alfred Dawson. 
(London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 1874.) 


BUILDING,” says Mr. Champneys, “can never be 

like a picture, complete within the limits of its frame 
and independent of influences beyond. It must be studied 
upon its own site, and under all the conditions of history, 
landscape and neighbourhood.” We may amplify this idea 
a little, or rather put it in terms a little more general: The 
author wishes people to look at what they see with their eyes 
open, and not isolate special things artificially, and look at 
these only to the exclusion of the others. He is not one of 
those who say they are looking at a church when they are 
looking, in truth, at a church, complicated with a confusion 
of roofs and chimneys, connecting itself naturally with the 
sweep of the street that leads up to it, and relieved against 
the blue distance and the bright sky on the horizon. <A 
building is a building, indeed, but it is much more. It makes 
or mars the landscape, it completes or nullifies the profile of 
a town upon a hill top. I have in my eye two notable in- 
stances. In one, a block of high barracks, built in late days 
upon the battlements of an old citadel, falls admirably into 
harmony with the situation, and carries up into the sky-line 
the sentiment of the steep rock upon which the place is 
founded; so that, although a commonplace structure in it- 
self, it has become the most impressive, and I had almost said 
the most romantic, feature of the pile. In the other, a mon- 
umental tower of some architectural pretensions has been 
put upon a poor little hill, the last buttress of a grand wall 
of mountains; and those who remember the hill before it was 
thus burthened, the whole scene before it was thus burlesqued 
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and stultified, can alone appreciate the evil that has been 
effected. 

The most delicate shades of religion may be traced be- 
tween the sentiment of a building and the sentiment of 
its surroundings. And in no place is this religion so delicate 
and amiable, at least for Englishmen, as in quiet corners of 
England, such as the one Mr. Champneys has set himself 
to realise for us. He was moved, he tells us, by “a jealous 
desire that the modest and homely landscape and architec- 
ture of our own country should receive more general appre- 
ciation.” He has been justly irritated at that very pinchbeck 
and undiscriminating enthusiasm which inspires so many 
of the readers of the Continental Bradshaw and the followers 
after Mr. Cook. 

“Those,” he says, “ whose association with either land- 
scape or art is more or less occasional, naturally find 
grandeur more effective than modesty, scale more easy to 
appreciate than sentiment. But such emotions as are en- 
gendered exclusively by gorgeous effects are apt to be sen- 
sational, and are neither so wholesome nor so enduring as 
those which arise in a homely atmosphere. Moreover, 
familiarity with the more specious is apt to render the more 
modest permanently insipid.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this, and yet I should 
be inclined to regard this exclusive preference for Alps and 
Pyramids as entirely exotic to the heart of Englishmen. 
If this tare has grown up among us, it is because an enemy 
came by night and sowed it—many enemies rather: the whole 
generation of small poets and small romantic travellers— 
and because better husbandmen have been remiss and let the 
good seed hie idle. And so we may have all hope of the ulti- 
mate success of books such as this, and the better spirit 
of which they are the sign. The English are a docile people 
in such matters: they will gladly learn from Mr. Champ- 
neys that there is a sentiment in Romney Marsh as well as 
in the Pyrenees; this acquisition will make it an easier 
task for someone else to prove to them the beauty of some 
other out-of-the-way corner or beaten track; and so line 
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upon line, precept upon precept, they will become intelli- 
gently reconciled to the fashion of their own country, and 
learn, perhaps, some more refined conception of natural 
loveliness than a very big hill of no particular shape with 
some white snow upon the top of it. 

The district chosen by Mr. Champneys is one of somewhat 
romantic geographical conditions. Out of a bay on the 
old coast line, still strongly marked and easily recognisable 
for a coast line, the sea has gone back step by step, leaving 
behind it a great flat. This fiat is Romney Marsh. The 
chief note of the district is its amphibiousness; and this is 
capitally realised for us in the book. Traces of the retir- 
ing waters are nowhere wanting. You can recognise what 
was once an island by the constrained grouping together 
of trees and houses; and what was once an estuary or la- 
goon, by bridges and stepping-stones now left high and dry 
forever. On the horizon, ships in full sail seem mixed to- 
gether with stationary trees and haystacks. 

‘The more subtile effects,” says Mr. Champneys, “ are 
as those upon the sea. You see the storm gathering in the 
distance, and it sweeps over the equal ground self-contained, 
solid and detached, neither distorted nor delayed by any 
prominence; the wind blows steady and undiverted; and 
- the countryman, who shows you a circuitous path to some 
distant object on the open plain, has some story to tell 
of former perils by sea. The farmers keep a few boats, and 
the retired sailors become farmers or farm labourers, and 
the old houses far inland are specially and elaborately 
planned for hiding smuggled goods. Moreover, the sea, 
though from the dead level it is actually unseen, is constantly 
present to the imagination as a haunting influence, and to 
the senses as a bright horizon of reflected light; and the 
seashore is marked here and there by a few whitewashed 
cottages and a flagstaff. 

This is very good, and there is more of a like quality. 
Altogether, what with Mr. Champneys’ description and some 
of Mr. Dawson’s illustrations—that, for instance, opposite 
page 12 and that at the foot of page 61—Romney Marsh 
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becomes very distinct and familiar to our minds before we 
have finished the little volume. 

Of the various buildings that are brought out for us 
against this background, the various bits of architectural 
detail criticised—architectural detail of all sorts and de- 
scriptions, down to the carpentry of certain prison doors 
at Rye, and a glazed cupboard from the inn at New Rom- 
ney—lI propose to say nothing. There is much to interest 
the reader: and here again some of Mr. Dawson’s etchings 
are worthy of all praise. But one must avoid falling into 
the manner of those critiques de critiques that have stirred 
the scorn of Baudelaire, and many others who had a better 
right, perhaps, to be scornful in such a case. So, without 
entering into any of the more particular points here dealt 
with, it will be enough to say that all the criticism bears 
the stamp of strong personality. Mr. Champneys is no 
more open to all the pleasurable details of art than angry 
against those whom he considers as Art’s banded enemies, 
and he is a very plain dealer when angry. Indeed, some of 
the most entertaining passages of the volume are those in 
which he has suffered his righteous indignation to carry 
him away, and refers with truculent irony to “ the refined 
and interesting zeal of Protestantism,” or regrets the rash- 
ness which led him to “ anticipate that a Conservative Gov- 
ernment would extend to our most valuable monuments some 
portion of that tenderness which it is supposed to show 
for abuses.” 
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The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by John H. Ingram. Vols. 
I. and II. containing the collected Tales. (London and Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1874.) 


ITH just so much of the author’s works before us, it 
would be too soon to speak definitely of his character, 
either as a man or a writer; and hence, although Mr. In- 
gram’s memoir is prefixed, duly enough, to the first volume, 
I do not think it falls to be considered here in detail. Mr. 
Ingram has done his best to clear Poe’s name from the 
calumnies of Rufus Griswold (a gentleman, grim by name, 
who makes so repulsive a figure in literary history, that 
he might well have been coined in the morbid fancy of his 
victim); but when all is said, it is not in the power of man 
to make Poe altogether sympathetic. I cannot find it in 
my heart to like either his portrait or his character; and 
though it is possible that we see him more or less refracted 
through the strange medium of his works, yet I do fancy 
that we can detect, alike in these, in his portrait, and in 
the facts of his life as now most favourably told, a certain 
jarring note, a taint of something that we do not care to 
dwell upon or find a name for. 

The tales themselves are all before us in these two vol- 
umes; and though Mr. Ingram does not tell us whether they 
are there printed in chronological order, I fancy we shall 
not be mistaken in regarding some of the last stories in 
the second volume, as being also among the last he wrote. 
There is no trace, in these, of the brilliant and often solid 
workmanship of his better moments. The stories are ill- 
conceived and written carelessly. There is much laughter ; 
but it is a very ghastly sort of laughter at best—the laughter 
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of those, in his own words, “ who laugh, but smile no more.” 
He seems to have lost respect for himself, for his art, and 
for his audience. When he dealt before with horrible images, 
he dealt with them for some definite enough creative purpose, 
and with a certain measure and gravity suitable to the occa- 
sion; but he scatters them abroad in these last tales with 
something of the ghoul or the furious lunatic that surpasses 
what one had imagined to oneself of Hell. There is a duty 
to the living more important than any charity to the dead; 
and it would be criminal in the reviewer to spare one harsh 
word in the expression of his own loathing and horror lest, 
by its absence, another victim should be permitted to soil 
himself with the perusal of the infamous “ King Pest.” He 
who could write “ King Pest” had ceased to be a human 
being. For his own sake, and out of an infinite compassion 
for so lost a spirit, one is glad to think of him as dead. 
But if it is pity that we feel towards Poe, it is certainly 
not pity that inspires us as we think of Baudelaire, who could 
sit down in cold blood, and dress out in suitable French 
this pointless farrago of horrors. There is a phase of con- 
tempt that, if indulged, transcends itself and becomes a 
phase of passionate self-satisfaction; so for the weal of our 
own spirits, it is better to think no more of Baudelaire or 
“King Pest.” 

It is not the fashion of Poe’s earlier tales to be pointless, 
however it may be with these sorry ones of the end. Point- 
lessness is, indeed, the very last charge that could be brought 
reasonably against them. He has the true story-teller’s 
instinct. He knows the little nothings that make stories or 
mar them. He knows how to enhance the significance of any 
situation, and give colour and life to seeming irrelevant 
particulars. Thus, the whole spirit of “ The Cask of Amon- 
tillado ” depends on Fortunato’s carnival costume of cap 
and bells and motley. When Poe had once hit upon this 
device of dressing the victim grotesquely, he had found the 
key to the story; and so he sends him with uneven steps 
along the catacombs of the Montresors, and the last sound 
we hear out of the wailed-up recess is the jingling of the 
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bells upon his cap. Admirable, also, is the use he makes 
of the striking clock at Prince Proyero’s feast, in “ The 
Mask of the Red Death.” Each time the clock struck (the 
reader will remember), it struck so loudly that the music 
and the dancing must cease perforce until it had made an 
end; as the hours ran on towards midnight, these pauses 
grew naturally longer; the maskers had the more time to 
think and look at one another, and their thoughts were none 
the more pleasant. Thus, as each hour struck there went a 
jar about the assemblage; until, as the reader will remember, 
the end comes suddenly. Now, this is quite legitimate; no 
one need be ashamed of being frightened or excited by such 
means; the rules of the game have been respected; only, by 
the true instinct of the story-teller he has told his story to 
the best advantage, and got full value for his imaginations. 
This is not so always, however; for sometimes he will take 
a high note falsetto; sometimes, by a sort of conjuring 
trick, get more out of his story than he has been able to put 
into it; and, while the whole garrison is really parading 
past us on the esplanade, continue to terrify us from the 
battlements with sham cannon and many _fierce-looking 
shakos upon broom-sticks. For example, in * The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” after having exhausted his bedevilled im- 
agination in the conception of the pendulum and the red-hot 
collapsing walls, he finds he can figure forth nothing more 
horrible for the pit; and yet the pit was to be the crown- 
ing horror. This is how he effects his purpose:—* Amid 
the thought of the fiery destruction that impended, the idea 
of the coolness of the well came over my soul like balm. I 
rushed to its deadly brink. I threw my straining vision 
below. The glare from the enkindled roof illumined its 
inmost recesses. Yet for a wild moment did my spirit refuse 
to comprehend the meaning of what I saw. At length it 
forced—it wrestled its way into my soul—it burned itself 
in upon my shuddering reason. Oh, for a voice to speak! 
oh, horror! oh, any horror but this!” 

And that is all. He knows no more about the pit than 
you or I do. It is a pure imposture, a piece of audacious, 
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impudent thimble-rigging; and yet, even with such bugs 
as these he does manage to frighten us. You will find the 
same artifice repeated in “ Hans Pfaal,” about the mys- 
teries of the moon; and again, though with a difference, in 
the abrupt conclusion of “ Arthur Gordon Pym.” His im- 
agination is a willing horse; but three times, as you see, 
he has killed it under him by over-riding, and come limping 
to the post on foot. With what a good grace does he not 
turn these failures to advantage, and make capital out of 
each imaginative bankruptcy! Even on a critical retrospect, 
it is hard to condemn him as he deserves; for he cheats us 
with gusto. 

After this knowledge of the stage, this cleverness at turn- 
ing a story out, perhaps the most striking of Poe’s peculiari- 
ties is an almost incredible insight into the debatable region 
between sanity and madness. The “ Imp of the Perverse,” 
for example, is an important contribution to morbid psy- 
chology ; so, perhaps, is “ The Man of the Crowd”; “ Bere- 
nice,” too, for as horrible as it is, touches a chord in one’s 
own breast, though perhaps it is a chord that had better 
be left alone; and the same idea recurs in “ The Tell-Tale 
Heart.” Sometimes we can go with him the whole way 
with a good conscience; sometimes—instead of saying, yes, 
this is how I should be if I were just a little more mad than 
ever I was—we can say frankly, this is what Iam. There is 
one passage of analysis in this more normal vein, in the story 
of “ Ligeia,” as to the expression of Ligeia’s eyes. He 
tells us how he felt ever on the point of understanding their 
strange quality, and ever baffled at the last moment, just 
as, “in our endeavours to recall to memory something long 
forgotten, we often find ourselves upon the very verge of 
remembrance, without being able in the end to remember ”; 
and how, in streams of running water, in the ocean, in the 
falling of a meteor, in the glances of unusually aged people, 
in certain sounds from stringed instruments, in certain 
passages from books, in the commonest sights and sensa- 
tions of the universe, he found ever and anon some vague 
inexplicable analogy to the expression and the power of these 
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loved eyes. This, at least, or the like of it, we all know. 
But, in general, his subtlety was more of a snare to him 
than anything else. ‘“ Nil sapientiae odiosius,” he quotes 
himself from Seneca, “nil sapientiae odiosius acwmine 
nimio.” And though it is delightful enough in the C. 
Auguste Dupin trilogy—it was Baudelaire who called it 
a trilogy—yet one wearies in the long run of this strain of 
ingenuity; one begins to marvel at the absence of the good 
homespun motives and sentiments that do the business of the 
everyday world; although the demonstrator is clever, and 
the cases instructive and probably unique, one begins to 
weary of going round this madhouse, and long for the 
society of some plain harmless person, with business habits 
and a frock coat, and nerves not much more shattered than 
the majority of his plain and harmless contemporaries. 
Nor did this exaggerated insight make him wearisome only ; 
it did worse than that—it sometimes led him astray. Thus, 
in “ The Pit and the Pendulum,” when the hero has been 
condemned, “ the sound of the inquisitorial voices,” he says, 
** seemed merged in one dreamy indeterminate hum. It con- 
veyed to my soul the idea of revolution, perhaps from its 
association in fancy with the burr of a mill-wheel.” Now, 
it wants but a moment’s reflection to prove how much too 
clever Poe has been here, how far from true reason he has 
been carried by this nimiwm acumen. For—the man being 
giddy—the ‘idea of revolution” must have preceded the 
merging of the inquisitorial voices into an indeterminate 
hum, and most certainly could not have followed it as any 
fanciful deduction. Again, as before in the matter of effect, 
one cannot help fearing that some of the subtlety is fustian. 
To take an example of both sorts of imagination—the 
fustian and the sincere—from the same story “ Arthur Gor- 
don Pym”; the four survivors on board the brig Grampus 
have lashed themselves to the windlass, lest they should be 
swept away; one of them, having drawn his lashings too 
tight, is ready to yield up his spirit for a long while, is 
nearly cut in two, indeed, by the cord about his loins. ‘ No 
sooner had we removed it, however,” Poe goes on, “ than he 
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spoke and seemed to experience instant relief—being able 
to move with much greater ease than Parker or myself” 
(two who had not tied themselves so closely). “ This was 
no doubt owing to the loss of blood.” Now, whether med- 
ically correct or not, this is, on the face of it, sincerely 
imagined. Whether or not in fact, it is correct in art. 
Poe evidently believed it true; evidently it appeared to him 
that thus, and not otherwise, the thing would fall out. Now 
turn a page back, and we shall find in the description of the 
visions that went before Pym while thus bound, something 
to be received very much more deliberately. ‘I now re- 
member,” he writes, “that in all which passed before my 
mind’s eye, motion was a predominant idea. Thus I never 
fancied any stationary object, such as a house, a mountain, 
or anything of that kind; but wind-mills, ships, large 
birds, balloons, people on horseback, carriages driving furi- 
ously, and similar moving objects presented themselves in 
endless succession.” This may be true; it may be the 
result of great erudition in the thoughts of people in such 
sore straits; but the imagination does not adopt these de- 
tails, they do not commend themselves to our acceptance, it 
is nowise apparent why stationary objects should not pre- 
sent themselves to the fancy of a man tied to the windlass 
of a dismantled brig; and, this being so, the whole passage, 
as art, stands condemned. If it be mere causeless fancy (as 
it seems), it is fustian of the most unpardonable sort; if 
it be erudition,—well then, it may be erudition, but never 
art. Things are fit for art so far only as they are both 
true and apparent. To make what I mean clear; Mr. 
Ruskin, in some one or other of his delightful books, quotes 
and approves a poet (I think it was Homer) who said of 
a brave man that he was as brave as a fly; and proceeds, in 
his usual happy manner to justify the epithet. The fly, 
he tells us, is in very deed the most madly courageous of all 
created beings. And therefore the simile is good—excel- 
lently good. And yet the reader’s instinct would tell him, 
I am sure, that the simile is a vile simile. Let him prefer 
his instinct before Mr. Ruskin’s natural history. For, 
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though it be based on what is true, this comparison. is not 
based upon a truth that is apparent; it does not commend 
itself to our acceptance; it is not art. 

I have spoken at so great a length of these matters of 
method and detail, that no room remains to me to speak of 
the larger question—a question avoided also by Baudelaire 
on the same plea of want of space—why it is that these sub- 
jects interested Poe’s imagination—a question difficult of 
solution, indeed, but not insoluble with time. Nor have I 
left myself room to speak of what is perhaps still more im- 
portant, the relation between Poe and his far greater and 
better compatriot, Hawthorne. That there is a consanguin- 
ity, that the two saw the world in a fashion not altogether 
dissimilar, that some of the short stories of Hawthorne seem 
inspired by Poe, and some of Poe’s short stories seem to be~ 
an echo of Hawthorne—all this is beyond question; but all 
this I can do no more than indicate. 

Nor should the reader be surprised if a criticism upon 
Poe is mostly negative, and rather suggests new doubts 
than resolves those already existing; for it is Poe’s merit 
to carry people away, and it is his besetting sin that he 
wants altogether such scrupulous honesty as guides and 
restrains the finished artist. He was, let us say it with all 
sorrow, not conscientious. Hunger was ever at his door, 
and he had too imperious a desire for what we call nowa- 
days the sensational in literature. And thus the critic (if 
he be more conscientious than the man he is criticising) 
dare not greatly praise lest he should be thought to condone 
all that is unscrupulous and tinsel in these wonderful stories. 
They are to be praised by him in one way only—by rec- 
ommending those that are least objectionable. If anyone 
wishes to be excited, let him read, under favourable circum- 
stances, “The Gold Bug,” ‘The Descent into the Mael- 
strom,” ‘ The Cask of Amontillado,’’ “ The Oval Portrait,” 
and the three stories about C. Auguste Dupin, the philo- 
sophical detective. If he should then desire to read more, 
he may go on, but warily; there are trap-doors and spring- 
guns in these two volumes, there are gins and pitfalls; and 
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the precipitate reader may stumble unawares upon some 
nightmare not easily to be forgotten. 

One word on the services of Mr. Ingram. This edition 
has evidently been a labour of love with him. Let us hope, 
in the next two volumes which are to complete the series, 
he may extend some of his love and labour to the scraps of 
French which Poe was so fond of scattering about his pages. 
There are some deplorable errors abroad in the two under 
present consideration—errors I should like to make clear 
to Mr. Ingram, some fine evening, over what he would call, 
or suffer his printers to call, a flacon of Clos de Vougeot. 
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Letter from Andrew Lang to The Atheneum, published together with 
a letter from Stevenson to Lang in The Atheneum, Oct. 18, 1890. 


1—Martors Roan, Oct. 3, 1890. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson writes to me from Sydney that he 
has been interested in a discussion about sacred stones and 
the origin of their holiness. Mr. Grant Allen had main- 
tained, in the Fortnightly Review, that the sacredness of 
stones arose from the gravestone, which came to be regarded 
as the home of the ghost or god. In the Contemporary 
Review, in an article headed “ Was Jehovah a Fetish Stone? ” 
I tried to show that Mr. Allen’s theory was inadequate, 
pointing out that some races worship standing stones, but 
do not set them up over graves, while others set them up over 
graves, but do not worship them. I enclose Mr. Stevenson’s 
letter. It will be seen that, as far as his knowledge goes, he 
is on my side. The photograph which he sends, however, 
has a very sepulchral look about it; one has seen such stones 
erected over places in the Highlands where men had fallen 

in old clan battles. 
‘ANDREW Lane. 


My pear Lane,— 

I observed with a great deal of surprise and interest that 
a controversy in which you have taken sides at home, in 
yellow London, hinges in part at least on the Gilbert Island- 
ers and their customs in burial. Nearly six months of my 
life has been passed in the group; I have revisited it but 
the other day; and I make haste to tell you what I know. 
The upright stones—I enclose a photograph of one on 
‘Apemana—are certainly connected with religion; I do not 
think they are adored. They stand usually on the windward 
shore of the islands, that is to say apart from habitation. 
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(On inclosed islands, where the people live on the seaside, 
I do not know how it is, never having lived on one.) I 
gathered from Temlinoka, Rex Apemenae, that these pillars 
were supposed to fortify the island from invasion: spiritual 
martellos. I think he indicated they were connected with 
the cult of Tenti—pronounce almost as “ chintz” in Eng- 
lish, the T being explosive; but you must take this with 
a grain of salt, for I know no word of Gilbert Island, and 
the king’s English, although creditable, is rather vigorous 
than exact. Now here follows the point of interest to you: 
such pillars, or standing stones, have no connection with 
graves. The most elaborate grave that I have ever seen in 
the group—to be certain—is in the form of a raised border 
of gravel, usually strewn with broken glass. One, of which 
I cannot be sure it was a grave, for I was told by one that 
it was and by another that it was not, consisted of a mound 
about breast high in an excavated taro swamp, on the top 
of which was a child’s house, or rather moniapa—that is to 
say shed, or open house, such as is used for social or political 
gatherings—so small that only a child could creep under its 
eaves. I have heard of another great tomb on Apemana, 
which I did not see; but here again, by all accounts, no sign 
of a standing stone. My report would be: no connection 
between standing stones and sepulture. I shall, however, 
send on the terms of the problem to a highly intelligent 
resident trader, who knows more than perhaps any one 
living, white or native, of the Gilbert group, and you shall 
have the result. In Samoa, whither I return for good, I 
shall myself make inquiries; up to now I have neither seen 
nor heard of any standing stones in that group. 
Yours, 
R. L. StEVENSON. 
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The following is a letter appearing in The Atheneum 
Jan. 24, 1885: 


BovurneMouTu, Jan. 10, 1885. 

I saw that the French Academy had distinguished the 
History of English Literature produced in 1883 by Mr. 
Augustine Filon, and, feeling sure that I should be rewarded, 
fell into a trap against which I wish to warn your readers. 
M. Filon is a rash and ignorant compiler; he has read but 
few of the books of which he treats, many he has not even 
seen; and he trades in full security on the superior ig- 
norance of the public—and the French Academy. I am 
sorry to declare so hard a judgment; but the following 
plums will amply justify me. Of James I., “ses chansons 
et ses ballades forment un recueil appele i King’ s Quair’” 
(p- 65); Sidney’s “ Arcadia” is “ce poéme” (p. 89); 
Walton’s “ Angler” is in the same case (pp. 237-8), and 
M. Filon even qualifies the versification: “des vers aussi 
reguliers, aussi tranquilles,” etc. The character of Cres- 
sida “‘ appartient bien moins & Shakespeare qi a Chaucer ” 
(p. 153): which is it that he has not read? or has he read 
either? ‘* Twelfth Night ” and “ Timon ” are classed with 
“Titus Andronicus,” ‘‘ Pericles,’ “‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” etc. as works either to be rejected or that he would 
piously desire to reject (p. 144). Lovelace wrote the 
“ Ballad on the Wedding” (p. 217). ‘“‘ Herrick est du 
méme temps et de la méme école” as Waller, though less 
“ francisé” (p. 217). ‘* Denham est le maitre en poésie de 
Dryden, qui sera le maitre de Pope” (p. 219). And for a 
glimpse of general history take “en Italie le gongorisme ” 
(p. 87); or “ Elizabeth détruit défindtivement la puissance 
écossaise ” (p. 84); or, perhaps as happy as any, “type 
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trés-rare, presque introuvable, de presbytérien royaliste ” 
'(p. 232). All of these wonders are taken from the first half 
of this fat volume of nonsense; at the second [ have scarce 
glanced, but I saw in passing this one gem, with which I 
conclude. He mentions (from Taine, I suppose) that Burns 
grows weaker when he leaves his dialect and turns to Eng- 
lish; and as an instance he names “Tam o’Shanter.” 
Such a book can only be described as an imposture. 
Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
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ITS TECHNICAL ELEMENTS 


HERE is nothing more disenchanting to man than to be 
shown the springs and mechanism of any art. All our 
arts and occupations lie wholly on the surface; it is on the 
surface that we perceive their beauty, fitness, and signifi- 
cance; and to pry below is to be appalled by their emptiness 
and shocked by the coarseness of the strings and pulleys. 
In a similar way, psychology itself, when pushed to any 
nicety, discoyers an abhorrent baldness, but rather from the 
fault of our analysis than from any poverty native to the 
mind. And perhaps in exsthetics the reason is the same: 
those disclosures which seem fatal to the dignity of art, 
seem so perhaps only in the proportion of our ignorance; 
and those conscious and unconscious artifices which it seems 
unworthy of the serious artist to employ, were yet, if we had 
the power to trace them to their springs, indications of a 
delicacy of the sense finer than we conceive, and hints of 
ancient harmonies in nature. This ignorance at least is 
largely irremediable. We shall never learn the affinities of 
beauty, for they lie too deep in nature and too far back in 
the mysterious history of man. The amateur, in consequence, 
will always grudgingly receive details of method, which can 
be stated but can never wholly be explained; nay, on the 
principle laid down in Hudibras, that 


» “still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand,” 


many are conscious at each new disclosure of a diminution’ 
in the ardour of their pleasure. I must therefore warn that 
well-known character, the general reader, that I am here 
embarked upon a most distasteful business: taking down 
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the picture from the wall and looking on the back; and like 
the inquiring child, pulling the musical cart to pieces. 

1. Choice of Words.—The art of literature stands apart 
from among its sisters, because the material in which the 
literary artist works is the dialect of life; hence, on the 
one hand, a strange freshness and immediacy of address 
to the public mind, which is ready prepared to understand 
it; but hence, on the other, a singular limitation. The 
sister arts enjoy the use of a plastic and ductile material, 
like the modeller’s clay; literature alone is condemned to 
work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid words. You have 
seen these blocks, dear to the nursery: this one a pillar, 
that a pediment, a third a window or a vase. It is with 
blocks of just such arbitrary size and figure that the literary 
architect is condemned to design the palace of his art. Nor 
is this all; for since these blocks, or words, are the knowl- 
edged currency of our daily affairs, there are here possible 
none of those suppressions by which other arts obtain relief ; 
continuity and vigour; no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed 
impasto, no inscrutable shadow, as in painting; no blank 
wall, as in architecture; but every word, phrase, sentence, 
and paragraph must move in a logical procession, and con- 
vey a definite conventional import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the pages of a good 
writer, or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist, is the 
apt choice and contrast of the words, employed. It is, in- 
deed, a strange art to take these blocks, rudely conceived 
for the purpose of the market or the bar, and by tact of 
application touch them to the finest meanings and distinc- 
tions, restore to them their primal energy, wittily shift them | 
to another issue, or make of them a drum to rouse the pas- 
sions. But though this form of merit is without doubt the 
most sensible and seizing, it is far from being equally pres- 
ent in all writers. The effect of words in Shakespeare, their 
singular justice, significance, and poetic charm, is different, 
indeed, from the effect of words in Addison or Fielding. Or, 
to take an example nearer home, the words of Carlyle seem 
electrified into an energy of lineament, like the faces of men 
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furiously moved; whilst the words in Macaulay, apt enough 
to convey his meaning, harmonious enough in sound, yet glide 
from the memory like undistinguished elements in a general 
effect. But the first class of writers have no monopoly of 
literary merit. There is a sense in which Addison is superior 
to Carlyle; a sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, in 
which Voltaire excels Montaigne: it certainly lies not in the 
choice of words; it lies not in the interest or value of the 
matter; it lies not in force of intellect, of poetry, or of 
humour. The three first are but infants to the three second; 
and yet each, in a particular point of literary art, excels his 
superior in the whole. What is that point? 

2. The Web.—Literature, although it stands apart by 
reason of the great destiny and general use of its medium 
in the affairs of men, is yet an art like other arts. Of 
these we may distinguish two great classes: those arts, like 
sculpture, painting, acting, which are representative, or, 
as used to be said very clumsily, imitative; and those, like 
architecture, music, and the dance, which are self-sufficient, 
and merely presentative.* Each class, in right of this dis- 
tinction, obeys principles apart; yet both may claim a com- 
mon ground of existence, and it may be said with sufficient 
justice that the motive and end of any art whatever is to 
make a pattern; a pattern, it may be, of colours, or sounds, 
of changing attitudes, geometrical figures, or imitative lines ; 
but still a pattern. That is the plane on which these sisters 
meet; it is by this that they are arts; and if it be well they 
should at times forget their childish origin, addressing their 
intelligence to virile tasks, and performing unconsciously 
that necessary function of their life, to make a pattern, it 
is still imperative that the pattern shall be made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal arts, contrive their 


* The division of the arts may best be shown in a tabular form, thus:— 
In time and 


In time. In space. space. 
Presentative, .......... Music | Painting, | Dance 
Sculpture, &c. 
Representative, ........ Literature | Architecture Acting 
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pattern of sounds in time; or, in other words, of sounds 
and pauses. Communication may be made in broken words, 
the business of life be carried on with substantives alone; 
but that is not what we call literature; and the true business 
of the literary artist is to plait or weave his meaning, in- 
volving it around itself; so that each sentence, by succes- 
sive phrases, shall first come into a kind of knot, and then, 
after a moment of suspended meaning, solve and clear itself. 
In every properly constructed sentence there should be ob- 
served this knot or hitch; so that (however delicately) we 
are led to foresee, to expect, and then to welcome the suc- 
cessive phrases. The pleasure may. be heightened by an 
element of surprise, as, very grossly, in the common figure 
of the antithesis, or, with much greater subtlety, where an 
antithesis is first suggested and then deftly evaded. Each 
phrase, besides, is to be comely in itself; and between the 
implication and the evolution of the sentence there should be 
a satisfying equipoise of sound; for nothing more often 
disappoints the ear than a sentence solemnly and sonorously 
prepared, and hastily and weakly finished. Nor should the 
balance be too striking and exact, for the one rule is to be 
infinitely various; to interest, to disappoint, to surprise, 
and yet still to gratify; to be ever changing, as it were, 
the stitch, and yet still to give the effect of an ingenious 
neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and our pleasure 
in beholding him springs from this, that neither is for an 
instant over-looked or sacrificed. So with the writer. His 
pattern, which is to please the supersensual ear, is yet ad- 
dressed, throughout and first of all, to the demands of logic. 
Whatever be the obscurities, whatever the intricacies of 
the argument, the neatness of the fabric must not suffer, 
or the artist has been proved unequal to his design. And, on 
the other hand, no form of words must be selected, no knot 
must be tied among the phrases, unless knot and word be 
precisely what is wanted to forward and illuminate the 
argument; for to fail in this is to swindle in the game. 
The genius of prose rejects the cheville no less emphatically 
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than the laws of verse; and the cheville, I should perhaps 
explain to some of my readers, is any meaningless or very 
watered phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 
Pattern and argument live in each other; and it is by the 
brevity, clearness, charm, or emphasis of the second, that 
we judge the strength and fitness of the first. 

Style is synthetic; and the artist, seeking, so to speak, a 
peg to plait about, takes up at once two or more elements 
or two or more views of the subject in hand; combines, 
implicates, and contrasts them; and while, in one sense, he 
was merely seeking an occasion for the necessary knot, 
he will be found, in the other, to have greatly enriched the 
meaning, or to have transacted the work of two sentences 
in the space of one. In the change from the successive 
shallow statements of the old chronicler to the dense and lu- 
minous flow of highly synthetic narrative, there is implied 
a vast amount of both philosophy and wit. The philosophy 
we clearly see, recognising in the synthetic writer a far 
more deep and stimulating view of life, and a far keener 
sense of the generation and affinity of events. The wit 
we might imagine to be lost; but it is not so, for it is just 
that wit, these perpetual nice contrivances, these difficulties 
overcome, this double purpose attained, these two oranges 
kept simultaneously dancing in the air, that, consciously 
or not, afford the reader his delight. Nay, and this wit, 
so little recognised, is the necessary organ of that philos- 
ophy which we so much admire. That style is therefore 
the most perfect, not, as fools say, which is the most natural 
in the disjointed babble of the chronicler; but which attains 
the highest degree of elegant and pregnant implication un- 
obtrusively; or if obtrusively, then with the greatest gain 
to sense and vigour. Even the derangement of the phrases 
from their (so-called) natural order is luminous for the 
mind; and it is by no means of such designed reversal that 
the elements of a judgment may be most pertinently mar- 
shalled, or the stages of a complicated action most perspicu- 
ously bound into one. 

The web, then, or the pattern: a web at once sensuous 
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and logical, an elegant and pregnant texture: that is style, 
that is the foundation of the art of literature. Books 
indeed continue to be read, for the interest of the fact or 
fable, in which this quality is poorly represented, but 
still it will be there. And, on the other hand, how many 
do we continue to peruse and reperuse with pleasure whose 
only merit is the elegance of texture? I am tempted to 
mention Cicero; and since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead, 
I will. It is a poor diet for the mind, a very colorless and 
toothless “ criticism of life’; but we may enjoy the pleasure 
of a most intricate and dexterous pattern, every stitch a 
model at once of elegance and of gocd sense; and the two 
oranges, even if one of them be rotten, kept dancing with 
inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye mainly upon prose; 
for though in verse also the implication of the logical texture 
is a crowning beauty, yet in verse it may be dispensed with. 
You would think that here was a death-blow to all I have 
been saying; and far from that, it is but a new illustra- 
tion of the principle involved. For if the versifier is not 
bound to weave a pattern of his own, it is because another 
pattern has been formally imposed upon him by the laws 
of verse. For that is the essence of a prosody. Verse may 
be rhythmical; it may be merely alliterative; it may, like 
the French, depend wholly on the (quasi) regular recurrence 
of the rhyme; or, like the Hebrew, it may consist in the 
strangely fanciful device of repeating the same idea. It 
does not matter on what principle the law is based, so it 
be a law. It may be pure conversation; it may have no 
inherent beauty; all that we have a right to ask of any 
prosody is, that it shall lay down a pattern for the writer, 
and that what it lays down shall be neither too easy nor 
too hard. Hence it comes that it is much easier for men of 
equal facility to write fairly pleasing verse than reasonably 
interesting prose; for in prose the pattern itself has to 
be invented, and the difficulties first created before they can 
be solved. Hence, again, there follows the peculiar great- 
ness of the true versifier: such as Shakespeare, Milton, and 
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Victor Hugo, whom I place beside them as versifier merely, 
not as poet. These not only knit and knot the logical 
texture of the style with all the dexterity and strength 
of prose; they not only fill up the pattern of the verse with 
infinite variety and sober wit; but they give us, besides, a 
rare and special pleasure, by the art, comparable to that 
of counterpoint, with which they follow at the same time 
and now contrast, and now combine, the double pattern of 
the texture and the verse. Here the sounding line con- 
cludes; a little further on, the well-knit sentence; and yet 
a little further, and both will reach their solution on the 
same ringing syllable. The best that can be offered by the 
best writer of prose is to show us the development of the 
idea and the stylistic pattern proceed hand in hand, some- 
times by an obvious and triumphant effort, sometimes with 
a great air of ease and nature. The writer of verse, by 
virtue of conquering another difficulty, delights us with a 
new series of triumphs. He follows three purposes where 
his rival followed only two; and the change is of precisely 
the same nature as that from melody to harmony. Or if 
you prefer to return to the juggler, behold him now, to 
the vastly increased enthusiasm of the spectators, juggling 
with three oranges instead of two. ‘Thus it is: added diffi- 
culty, added beauty; and the pattern, with every fresh 
element, becoming more interesting in itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is simply an addi- 
tion; something is lost as well as something gained; and 
there remains plainly traceable, in comparing the best prose 
with the best verse, a certain broad distinction of method 
in the web. Tight as the versifier may draw the knot of 
logic, yet for the ear he still leaves the tissue of the sentence 
floating somewhat loose. In prose, the sentence turns upon 
a pivot, nicely balanced, and fits into itself with an obtru- 
sive neatness like a puzzle. The ear remarks and is singly 
gratified by this return and balance; while in verse it is all 
diverted to the measure. To find comparable passages is 
hard; for either the versifier is hugely the superior of the 
rival, or, if he be not, and still persist in his more delicate 
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enterprise, he falls to be as widely his inferior. But let us 
select them from the pages of the same writer, one who was 
ambidexter; let us take, for instance, Rumour’s Prologue 
to the Second Part of Henry IV., a fine flourish of eloquence 
in Shakespeare’s second manner, and set it side by side with 
Falstaff’s praise of sherris, act iv. scene 3; or let us com- 
pare the beautiful prose spoken throughout by Rosalind and 
Orlando, compare, for example, the first speech of all, Or- 
lando’s speech to Adam, with what passage it shall please 
you to select—the Seven Ages from the same play, or even 
such a stave of nobility as Othello’s farewell to war; and 
still you will be able to perceive, if you have an ear for that 
class of music, a certain superior degree of organisation in 
the prose; a compacter fitting of the parts; a balance in the 
swing and the return as of a throbbing pendulum. We must 
not, in things temporal, take from those who have little, the 
little that they have; the merits of prose are inferior, but 
they are not the same; it is a little kingdom, but an in- 
dependent. 

3. Rhythm of the Phrase——Some way back, I used a word 
which still awaits an application. Each phrase, I said, was 
to be comely ; but what is a comely phrase? In all ideal and 
material points, literature, being a representative art, must 
look for analogies to painting and the like; but in what is 
technical and executive, being a temporal art, it must seek 
for them in music. Each phrase of each sentence, like an 
air or a recitative in music, should be so artfully compounded 
out of long and short, out of accented and unaccented, as 
to gratify the sensual ear. And of this the ear is the sole 
judge. It is impossible to lay down laws. Even in our 
accentual and rhythmic language no analysis can find the 
secret of the beauty of a verse; how much less, then, of 
those phrases, such as prose is built of, which obey no law 
but to be lawless and yet to please? The little that we know 
of verse (and for my part I owe it all to my friend Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin) is, however, particularly interesting in 
the present connection. We have been accustomed to de- 
scribe the heroic line as five iambic feet, and to be filled with 
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pain and confusion whenever, as by the conscientious school- 
boy, we have heard our own description put in practice. 


“All night | the dread | less an | gel un | pursued.” * 


goes the schoolboy; but though we close our ears, we cling 
to our definition, in spite of its proved and naked insufficiency. 
Mr. Jenkin was not so easily pleased, and readily discovered 
that the heroic line consists of four groups, or, if you prefer 
the phrase, contains four pauses: 


“All night | the dreadless | angel | unpursued.” 


Four groups, each practically uttered as one word: the first 
in this case, an iamb; the second, an amphibrachys; the 
third, a trochee; and the fourth an amphimacer; and yet 
our schoolboy, with no other liberty but that of inflicting 
pain, had triumphantly scanned it as five iambs. Perceive, 
now, this fresh richness of intricacy in the web; this fourth 
orange, hitherto unremarked, but still kept flying with the 
others. What had seemed to be one thing it now appears 
is two; and, like some puzzle in arithmetic, the verse is made 
at the same time to read in fives and to read in fours. 

But again, four is not necessary. We do not, indeed, 
find verses in six groups, because there is not room for six 
in the ten syllables; and we do not find verses of two, because 
one of the main distinctions of verse from prose resides 
in the comparative shortness of the group; but it is even 
common to find verses of three. Five is the one forbidden 
number; because five is the number of feet; and if five 
were chosen, the two patterns would coincide, and that op- 
position which is the life of verse would instantly be lost. 
We have here a clue to the effect of polysyllables, above all 
in Latin, where they are so common and make so brave an 
architecture in the verse; for the polysyllable is a group 
of Nature’s making. If but some Roman would return from 
Hades (Martial, for choice), and tell me by what conduct of 
the voice these thundering verses should be uttered—* Aut 
Lacedemonium Tarentum,” for a case in point—I feel as 
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if I should enter at last into the full enjoyment of the 
best of human verses. 

But, again, the five feet are all iambic, or supposed to 
be; by the mere count of syllables the four groups cannot 
be all iambic; as a question of elegance, I doubt if any one 
of them requires to be so; and I am certain that for choice 
no two of them should scan the same. The singular beauty 
of the verse analysed above is due, so far as analysis can 
carry us, part, indeed to the clever repetition of L, D and 
N, but part to this variety of scansion in the groups. The 
groups which, like the bar in music, break up the verse for 
utterance, fall uniambically; and in declining a so-called 
iambic verse, it may so happen that we never utter one 
iambic foot. And yet to this neglect of the original beat 
there is a limit. 


“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts.” * 


is, with all its eccentricities a good heroic line; for though 
it scarcely can be said to indicate the beat of the iamb, 
it certainly suggests no other measure to the ear. But 
begin 

“Mother Athens, eye of Greece,” 


or merely “ Mother Athens,” and the game is up, for the 
trochaic beat has been suggested. The eccentric scansion of 
the groups is an adornment; but as soon as the original 
beat has been forgotten, they cease implicitly to be eccen- 
tric. Variety is what is sought; but if we destroy the 
original mould, one of the terms of this variety is lost, and 
we fall back on sameness. ‘Thus, both as to the arithmetical 
measure of the verse, and the degree of regularity in scan- 
sion, we see the laws of prosody to have one common purpose: 
to keep alive the opposition of two schemes simultaneously 
followed; to keep them notably apart, though still coinci- 
dent; and to balance them with such judicial nicety before 
the reader, that neither shall be unperceived and neither 
signally prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so intricate. Here, 
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too, we write in groups, or phrases, as I prefer to call them, 
for the prose phrase is greatly longer and is much more 
nonchalantly uttered than the group in verse; so that not 
only is there a greater interval of continuous sound between 
the pauses, but for that very reason, word is linked more 
readily to word by a more summary enunciation. Still, 
the phrase is the strict analogue of the group, and successive 
phrases, like successive groups, must differ openly in length 
and rhythm. The rule of scansion in verse is to suggest no 
measure but the one in hand; in prose, to suggest no 
measure at all. Prose must be rhythmical, and it may be as 
much so as you will; but it must not be metrical. It may 
be anything, but it must not be verse. A single heroic line 
may very well pass and not disturb the somewhat larger stride 
of the prose style; but one following another will produce 
an instant impression of poverty, flatness, and disenchant- 
ment. The same lines delivered with the measured utter- 
ance of verse, would perhaps seem rich in variety. By the 
more summary enunciation proper to prose, as to a more dis- 
tant vision, these niceties of difference are lost. A whole 
verse is uttered as one phrase; and the ear is soon wearied 
by a succession of groups identical in length. The prose 
writer, in fact, since he is allowed to be so much less har- 
monious, is condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of 
movement on a larger scale, and must never disappoint the 
ear by the trot of an accepted metre. And this obligation 
is the third orange with which he has to juggle, the third 
quality which the prose writer must work into his pattern 
of words. It may be thought perhaps that this is a quality 
of ease rather than a fresh difficulty; but such is the in- 
herently rhythmical strain of the English language, that the 
bad writer—and must I take for example that admired friend 
of my boyhood, Captain Reid?—the inexperienced writer, 
as Dickens in his earlier attempts to be impressive, and the 
jaded writer, as any one may see for himself, all tend to 
fall at once into the production of bad blank verse. And 
here it may be pertinently asked, Why bad? And I suppose 
it might be enough to answer that no man ever made good 
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verse by accident, and that no verse can ever sound other- 
wise than trivial, when uttered with the delivery of prose. 
But we can go beyond such answers. The weak side of verse 
is the regularity of the beat, which in itself is decidedly less 
impressive than the movement of the nobler prose; and it is 
just into this weak side, and this alone, that our careless 
writer falls. A peculiar density and mass, consequent on 
the nearness of the pauses, is one of the chief good qualities 
of verse; but this our accidental versifier, still following after 
the swift gait and large gestures of prose, does not so much 
as aspire to imitate. Lastly, since he remains unconscious 
that he is making verse at all, it can never occur to him to 
extract those effects of counterpoint and opposition which. 
I have referred to as the final grace and justification of 
verse, and, I may add, of blank verse in particular. 

4. Contents of the Phrase.—Here is a great deal of talk 
about rhythm—and naturally; for in our canorous lan- 
guage rhythm is always at the door. But it must not be 
forgotten that in some languages this element is almost, if 
not quite, extinct, and that in our own it is probably decay- 
ing. The even speech of many educated Americans sounds 
the note of danger. I should see it go with something as bit- 
ter as despair, but I should not be desperate. As in verse no 
element, not even rhythm, is necessary; so in prose also, 
other sorts of beauty will arise and take the place and play 
the part of those that we outlive. The beauty of the ex- 
pected beat in verse, the beauty in prose of its larger and 
more lawless melody, patent as they are to English hearing, 
are already silent in the ears of our next neighbours; for 
in France the oratorical accent and the pattern of the web 
have almost or altogether succeeded to their places; and 
the French prose writer would be astounded at the labours 
of his brother across the Channel, and how a good quarter 
of his toil, above all invita Minerva, is to avoid writing verse. 
So wonderfully far apart have races wandered in spirit, 
and so hard it is to understand the literature next door! 

Yet French prose is distinctly better than English; and 
French verse, above all while Hugo lives, it will not do to 
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place upon one side. What is more to our purpose, a 
phrase or a verse in French is easily distinguishable as comely 
or uncomely. ‘There is then another element of comeliness 
hitherto overlooked in this analysis: the contents of the 
phrase. Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, as 
each phrase in music consists of notes. One sound suggests, 
echoes, demands, and harmonises with another; and the art 
of rightly using these concordances is the final art in litera- 
ture. It used to be a piece of good advice to all young 
writers to avoid alliteration; and the advice was sound, in 
so far as it prevented daubing. None the less for that, was 
it abominable nonsense, and the mere raving of those blind- 
est of the blind who will not see. The beauty of the contents 
of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends implicitly upon allit- 
eration and upon assonance. ‘The vowel demands to be 
repeated; the consonant demands to be repeated; and both 
cry aloud to be perpetually varied. You may follow the 
adventures of a letter through any passage that has par- 
ticularly pleased you; find it, perhaps, denied awhile, to 
tantalise the ear; find it fired again at you in a whole broad- 
side; or find it pass into congenerous sounds, one liquid or 
labial melting away into another. And you will find another 
and much stranger circumstance. Literature is written by 
and for two senses: a sort of internal ear, quick to perceive 
“unheard melodies”; and the eye, which directs the pen 
and deciphers the printed phrase. Well, even as there are 
rhymes for the eye, so you will find that there are assonances 
and alliterations; that where an author is running the open 
A, deceived by the eye and our strange English spelling, 
he will often show a tenderness for the flat A; and that where 
he is running a particular consonant, he will not improbably 
rejoice to write it down even when it is mute or bears a differ- 
ent value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern—a pattern, to speak 
grossly, of letters—which makes the fourth preoccupation 
of the prose writer, and the fifth of the versifier. At times 
it is very delicate and hard to perceive, and then perhaps 
most excellent and winning (I say perhaps); but at times 
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again the elements of this liberal melody stand more boldky 
forward and usurp the ear. It becomes, therefore, some- 
what a matter of conscience to select examples; and as I 
cannot very well ask the reader to help me, I shall do the 
next best by giving him the reason or the history of each 
selection. The two first, one in prose, one in verse, I chose 
without previous analysis, simply as engaging passages that 
had long re-echoed in my ear. 

“T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” * Down 
to “ virtue,” the current S and R are both announced and 
repeated unobtrusively, and by way of a grace-note that 
almost inseparable group PVF is given entire.t The next 
phrase is a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both S 
and R still audible, and B given as the last fulfilment of 
PVF. In the next four phrases, from “ that never” down 
to “run for,” the mask is thrown off, and but for a slight 
repetition of the F and V, the whole matter turns, almost 
too obtrusively, on S and R;; first S coming to the front, 
and then R. In the concluding phrase all these favourite 
letters, and even the flat A, a timid preference for which is 
just perceptible, are discarded at a blow and in a bundle; 
and to make the break more obvious, every word ends with 
a dental, and all but one with T, for which we have been 
cautiously prepared since the beginning. The singular dig- 
nity of the first clause, and this hammer-stroke of the last, 
go far to make the charm of this exquisite sentence. But 
it is fair to own that S and R are used a little coarsely. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 

A stately pleasure dome decree, (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man,(KANLSR) 

Down to a sunless sea.” $ (NDLS) 

* Milton. 

+ As PVF will continue to haunt us through our English examples, 
take, by way of comparison, this Latin verse of which it forms a chief 
adornment, and do not hold me answerable for the all too Roman free- 
dom of the sense: “ Hance volo, que facilis, que palliolata vagatur.” 
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Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside 
the lines; and the more it is looked at, the more interesting 
it will seem. But there are further niceties. In lines two 
and four, the current S is most delicately varied with Z. In 
line three, the current flat A is twice varied with the open 
A, already suggested in line two, and both times (“‘ where ” 
and “sacred ”’) in conjunction with the current R. In the 
same line F and V (a harmony in themselves, even when shorn 
of their comrade P) are admirably contrasted. And in line 
four there is a marked subsidiary M, which again we an- 
nounced in line two. I stop from weariness, for more might 
yet be said. 

My next example was recently quoted from Shakespeare 
as an example of the poet’s colour sense. Now, I do not 
think literature has anything to do with colour, or poets 
anyway the better of such a sense; and I instantly attacked 
this passage, since “purple” was the word that had so 
pleased the writer of the article, to see if there might not 
be some literary reason for its use. It will be seen that I 
succeeded amply; and I am bound to say I think the passage 
exceptional in Shakespeare—exceptional, indeed, in litera- 
ture; but it was not I who chose it. 


The BARge she sat iN, like a BURNished throNe 

BURNt ON the water: the PooP was BeateN gold, 

PURPle the sails and so PUR*Fuméd that “per 
The wiNds were lovesick with them.* 


It may be asked why I have put the F of “ perfumed ” in 
capitals; and I reply, because this change from P to F is 
the completion of that from B to P, already so adroitly 
carried out. Indeed, the whole passage is a monument of 
curious ingenuity; and it seems scarce worth while to indi- 
cate the subsidiary S, L and W. In the same article, a 
second passage from Shakespeare was quoted, once again 
as an example of his colour sense: 

“A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
TI’ the bottom of a cowslip.” + 
*“ Antony and Cleopatra,”. | + “ Cymbeline,” 
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It is very curious, very artificial, and not worth while to 
analyse at length: I leave it to the reader. But before I 
turn my back on Shakespeare, I should like to quote a 
passage, for my own pleasure, and for a very model of 
every technical art :— 


But in the wind and tempest of her frown, W.P.V.F. (St) (ow)” 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, W.P.F. (st) (ow) L 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away; W.P.F.L. 

And what hath mass and matter by itself W-.F.L.M.A. 

Lies rich in virtue and inmingled.} V.L.M. 


From these delicate and choice writers I turned with some 
curiosity to a player of the big drum—Macaulay. I had in 
hand the two-volume edition, and I opened at the beginning 
of the second volume. Here was what I read: “ The violence 
of revolutions is generally proportioned to the degree of the 
maladministration which has produced them. It is therefore 
not strange that the government of Scotland, having been 
during many years greatly more corrupt than the govern- 
ment of England, should have fallen with a far heavier ruin. 
The movement against the last king of the house of Stuart 
was in England conservative, in Scotiand destructive. The 
English complained not of the law, but of the violation of 
the law.” This was plain-sailing enough; it was our old 
friend PVF, floated by the liquids in a body; but as I read 
on, and turned the page, and still found PVF with his at- 
tendant liquids, I confess my mind misgave me utterly. This 
could be no trick of Macaulay’s; it must be the nature of 
the English tongue. In a kind of despair, I turned half- 
way through the volume; and coming upon his lordship 
dealing with General Cannon, and fresh from Claverhouse 
and Killiekrankie, here, with elucidative spelling, was my 
reward: 


“Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s Kamp went on inKreasing. 
He Kalled a Kouncil of war to Konsider what Kourse it would be 
advisable to taKe. But as soon as the Kouncil had met, a preliminary 
Kuestion was raised. The army was almost eKsKlusively a Highland 
army. The recent viKtory had been won eKsKlusively by Highland 


* The V is in “ of.” 7“ Troilus and Cressida.” 
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wattiors. Great chiefs who had brought siKs or Seven hundred fight- 
ing men into the field did not think it fair that they should be out- 
voted by gentlemen from Ireland, and from the Low Kountries, who 
bore indeed King James’s Kommission, and were Kalled Kolonels and 
Kaptains, but who were Kolonels without regiments and Kaptains with- 
out Kompanies.” 


A moment of FV in all this world of K’s! It was not the 
English language, then, that was an instrument of one string, 
but Macaulay that was an incomparable dauber. 

It was probably from this barbaric love of repeating the 
same sound, rather than from any design of clearness, that 
he acquired his irritating habit of repeating words; I say 
the one rather than the other, because such a trick of the 
ear is deeper-seated and more original in man than any 
logical consideration. Few writers, indeed, are probably 
conscious of the length to which they push this melody of 
letters. One, writing very diligently, and only concerned 
about the meaning of his words and the rhythm of his 
phrases, was struck into amazement by the eager triumph 
with which he cancelled one expression to substitute another. 
Neither changed the sense; both being monosyllables, neither 
could affect the scansion; and it was only by looking back 
on what he had already written that the mystery was solved: 
the second word contained an open A, and for nearly half 
a page he had been riding that vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not always so exact- 
ing; and ordinary writers, in ordinary moments, content 
themselves with avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, 
upon a rare occasion, buttressing a phrase, or linking two 
together, with a patch of assonance or a momentary jingle 
of alliteration. To understand how constant is this pre- 
occupation of good writers, even where its results are least 
obtrusive, it is only necessary to turn to the bad. There, 
indeed, you will find cacophony supreme, the rattle of in- 
congruous consonants only relieved by the jaw-breaking 
hiatus, and whole phrases not to be articulated by the powers 
of man. 

Conclusion.—We may now briefly enumerate the elements 
of style. We have, peculiar to the prose writer, the task 
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of keeping his phrases large, rhythmical and pleasing to 
the ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the strictly 
metrical: peculiar to the versifier, the task of combining 
and contrasting his double, treble, and quadruple pattern, 
feet and groups, logic and metre—harmonious in diversity: 
common to both, the task of artfully combining the prime 
elements of language into phrases that shall be musical in 
the mouth; the task of weaving, their argument into a tex- 
ture of committed phrases and of rounded periods—but 
this is particularly binding in the case of prose: and again 
common to both, the task of choosing apt, explicit, and com- 
municative words. We begin to see now what an intricate 
affair is any perfect passage; how many faculties, whether 
of taste or pure reason, must be held upon the stretch to 
make it; and why, when it is made, it should afford us so 
complete a pleasure. From the arrangement of according 
letters, which is altogether arabesque and sensual, up to the 
architecture of the elegant and pregnant sentence, which is 
a vigorous act of the pure intellect, there is scarce a faculty 
in man but has been exercised. We need not wonder, then, 
if perfect sentences are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 
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ISTORY is much decried; it is a tissue of errors, we 

are told, no doubt correctly; and rival historians 
expose each other’s blunders with gratification. Yet the 
worst historian has a clearer view of the period he studies 
than the best of us can hope to form of that in which we 
live. The obscurest epoch is to-day; and that for a thou- 
sand reasons of inchoate tendency, conflicting report, and 
sheer mass and multiplicity of experience; but chiefly, per- 
haps, by reason of an insidious shifting of landmarks. 
Parties and ideas continually move, but not by measurable 
marches on a stable course; the political soil itself steals 
forth by imperceptible degrees, like a travelling glacier, 
carrying on its bosom not only political parties but their 
flag-posts and cantonments; so that what appears to be an 
eternal city founded on hills is but a flying island of Laputa. 
It is for this reason in particular that we are all becoming 
Socialists without knowing it; by which I would not in 
the least refer to the acute case of Mr. Hyndman and his 
horn-blowing supporters, sounding their trumps of a Sun- 
day within the walls of our individualist Jericho—but to 
the stealthy change that has come over the spirit of English- 
men and English legislation. A little while ago, and we were 
still for liberty; “crowd a few more thousands on the 
bench of Government,” we seemed to cry; “ keep her head 
direct on liberty, and we cannot help but come to port.” 
This is over; laissez-faire declines in favour; our legisla- 
tion grows authoritative, grows philanthropical, bristles with 
new duties and new penalties, and casts a spawn of inspectors, 
who now begin, note-book in hand, to darken the face of 
England. It may be right or wrong, we are not trying 
that; but one thing is beyond doubt: it is Socialism in 
action, and the strange thing is that we scarcely know it. 
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Liberty has served us a long while, and it may be time 
to seek new altars. Like ali other principles, she has been 
proved to be self-exclusive in the long run. She has taken 
wages beside (like all other virtues) and dutifully served 
Mammon; so that many things we were accustomed to ad- 
mire as the benefits of freedom and common to all, were 
truly benefits of wealth, and took their value from our 
neighbours’ poverty. A few shocks of logic, a few dis- 
closures (in the journalistic phrase) of what the freedom 
of manufacturers, landlords, or shipowners may imply for 
operatives, tenants or seamen, and we not unnaturally begin 
to turn to that other pole of hope, beneficent tyranny. 
Freedom, to be desirable, involves kindness, wisdom, and all 
the virtues of the free; but the free man as we have seen him 
in action has been, as of yore, only the master of many 
helots; and the slaves are still ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-taught, 
ill-housed, insolently entreated, and driven to their mines and 
workshops by the lash of famine. So much, in other men’s 
affairs, we have begun to see clearly; we have begun to 
despair of virtue in these other men, and from our seat in 
Parliament begin to discharge upon them, thick as arrows, 
the host of our inspectors. The landlord has long shaken 
his head over the manufacturer; those who do business on 
land have lost all trust in the virtues of the shipowner; the 
professions look askance upon the retail traders and have 
even started their co-operative stores to ruin them; and 
from out the smoke-wreaths of Birmingham a finger has 
begun to write upon the wail the condemnation of the land- 
lord. ‘Thus, piece by piece, do we condemn each other, and 
yet not perceive the conclusion, that our whole estate is 
somewhat damnable. Thus, piece by piece, each acting 
against his neighbour, each sawing away the branch on 
which some other interest is seated, do we apply in detail our 
Socialistic remedies, and yet not perceive that we are ail 
labouring together to bring in Socialism at large. A ten- 
dency so stupid and so selfish is like to prove invincible; and 
if Socialism be at all a practicable rule of life, there is every 
chance that our grandchildren will see the day and taste 
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the pleasures of existence in something far liker an ant-heap 
than any previous human polity. And this not in the least 
because of the voice of Mr. Hyndman or the horns of his 
followers; but by the mere glacier movement of the political 
soil, bearing forward on its bosom, apparently undisturbed, 
the proud camps of Whig and Tory. If Mr. Hyndman 
were a man of keen humour, which is far from my conception 
of his character, he might rest from his troubling and look 
on: the walls of Jericho begin to crumble and dissolve. 'That 
great servile war, the Armageddon of money and numbers, 
to which we looked forward when young, becomes more and 
more unlikely; and we may rather look to see a peaceable 
and blindfold evolution, the work of dull men immersed in 
political tactics and dead to political results. 

The principal scene of this comedy lies, of course, in the 
House of Commons; it is there, besides, that the details 
of this new evolution (if it proceed) will fall to be decided ; 
so that the state of Parliament is not only diagnostic of 
the present but fatefully prophetic of the future. Well, 
we all know what Parliament is, and we are all ashamed of it. 
We may pardon it some faults, indeed, on the ground of 
Trish obstruction—a bitter trial, which it supports with 
notable good humour. But the excuse is merely local; it 
cannot apply to similar bodies in America and France; and 
what are we to say of these? President Cleveland’s letter 
may serve as a picture of the one; a glance at almost any 
paper will convince us of the weakness of the other. Decay 
appears to have seized on the organ of popular government 
in every land; and this just at the moment when we begin 
to bring to it, as to an oracle of justice, the whole skein 
of our private affairs to be unravelled, and ask it, like a new 
Messiah, to take upon itself our frailties and play for us 
the part that should be played by our own virtues. For that, 
in few words, is the case. We cannot trust ourselves to be- 
have with decency; we cannot trust our consciences; and 
the remedy proposed is to elect a round number of our 
neighbours, pretty much at random, and say to these: “ Be 
ye our conscience; make laws so wise, and continue from 
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year to year to administer them so wisely, that they shall 
save us from ourselves and make us righteous and happy, 
world without end. Amen.” And who can look twice at the 
British Parliament and then seriously bring it such a task? 
I am not advancing this as an argument against Socialism: 
once again, nothing is further from my mind. There are 
great truths in Socialism, or no one, not even Mr. Hynd- 
man, would be found to hold it; and if it came, and did one- 
tenth part of what it offers, I for one should make it wel- 
come. But if it is to come, we may as well have some notion 
of what it will be like; and the first thing to grasp is that 
our new polity will be designed and administered (to put 
it courteously) with something short of inspiration. It will 
be made, or will grow, in a human parliament; and the one 
thing that will not very hugely change is human nature. 
The Anarchists think otherwise, from which it is only plain 
that they have not carried to the study of history the lamp 
of human sympathy. 

Given, then, our new polity, with its new waggon-load of 
laws, what headmarks must we look for in this life? We 
chafe a good deal at that excellent thing, the income-tax, 
because it brings into our affairs the prying fingers, and 
exposes us to the tart words, of the official. The official, 
in all degrees, is already something of a terror to many of 
us. I would not willingly have to do with even a police- 
constable in any other spirit than that of kindness. I still 
remember in my dreams the eye-glass of a certain attaché 
at a certain embassy—an eye-glass that was a standing 
indignity to all on whom it looked; and my next most 
disagreeable remembrance is of a bracing, Republican post- 
man in the city of San Francisco. I lived in that city among 
working folk, and what my neighbours accepted at the post- 
man’s hands—nay, what I took from him myself—it is still 
distasteful to recall. The bourgeois, residing in the upper 
parts of society, has but few opportunities of tasting this 
peculiar bowl; but about the income-tax, as I have said, 
or perhaps about a patent, or in the halls of an embassy at 
the hands of my friend of the eye-glass, he occasionally sets 
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his lips to it; and he may thus imagine (if he has that 
faculty of imagination, without which most faculties are 
void) how it tastes to his poorer neighbours, who must 
drain it to the dregs. In every contact with authority, with 
their employer, with the police, with the School Board officer, 
in the hospital, or in the workhouse, they have equally the 
occasion to appreciate the light-hearted civility of the man 
in office; and as an experimentalist in several out-of-the-way 
provinces of life, I may say it has but to be felt to be appre- 
ciated. Well, this golden age of which we are speaking will 
be the golden age of officials. In all our concerns it will be 
their beloved duty to meddle, with what tact, with what oblig- 
ing words, analogy will aid us to imagine. It is likely these 
gentlemen will be periodically elected; they will therefore 
have their turn of being underneath, which does not always 
sweeten men’s conditions. The laws they will have to admin- 
ister will be no clearer than those we know to-day, and the 
body which is to regulate their administration no wiser than 
the British Parliament. So that upon all hands we may 
look for a form of servitude most galling to the blood— 
servitude to many and changing masters, and for all the 
slights that accompany the rule of jack-in-office. And if 
the Socialistic programme be carried out with the least 
fulness, we shall have lost a thing, in most respects not much 
to be regretted, but as a moderator of oppression, a thing 
nearly invaluable—the newspaper. For the independent 
journal is a creature of capital and competition; it stands 
and falls with millionaires and railway-bonds and all the 
abuses and glories of to-day; and as soon as the State has 
fairly taken its bent to authority and philanthropy, and 
laid the least touch on private property, the days of the 
independent journal are numbered. State railways may be 
good things and so may State bakeries; but a State news- 
paper will never be a very trenchant critic of the State 
officials. 

But, again, these officials would have no sinecure. Crime 
would perhaps be less, for some of the motives of crime we 
may suppose would pass away. But if Socialism were carried 
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out with any fulness, there would be more contraventions. 
We see already new sins springing up like mustard—School 
Board sins, factory sins, Merchant Shipping Act sins—none 
of which I would be thought to except against in particular, 
but all of which, taken together, show us that Socialism can 
be a hard master even in the beginning. If it go on to 
such heights as we hear proposed and lauded, if it come 
actually to its ideal of the ant-heap, ruled with iron justice, 
the number of new contraventions will be out of all propor- 
tion multiplied. Take the case of work alone. Man is an 
idle animal. He is at least as intelligent as the ant; but 
generations of advisers have in vain recommended him the 
ant’s example. Of those who are found truly indefati- 
gable in business, some are misers; some are the practisers 
of delicate industries, like gardening; some are students, 
artists, inventors, or discoverers, men lured forward by suc- 
cessive hopes; and the rest are those who live by games 
of skill or hazard—financiers, billiard-players, gamblers, and 
the like. But in -unbeloved toils, even under the prick of 
necessity, no man is continually sedulous. Once eliminate 
the fear of starvation, once eliminate or bound the hope of 
riches, and we shall see plenty of skulking and malingering. 
Society will then be something not wholly unlike a cotton 
plantation in the old days; with cheerful, careless, demor- 
alised slaves, with elected overseers, and instead of the 
planter, a chaotic popular assembly. If the blood be pur- 
poseful and the soil strong, such a plantation may succeed, 
and be, indeed, a busy ant-heap, with full granaries and long 
hours of leisure. But even then I think the whip will be in 
the overseer’s hands, and not in vain. For, when it comes 
to be a question of each man doing his own share or the 
rest doing more, prettiness of sentiment will be forgotten. 
To dock the skulker’s food is not enough; many will rather 
eat haws and starve on petty pilférings than put their 
shoulder to the wheel for one hour daily. For such as these, 
then, the whip will be in the overseer’s hand; and his own 
sense of justice and the superintendence of a chaotic popular 
assembly will be the only checks on its employment. Now, 
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you may be an industrious man and a good citizen, and yet 
not love, nor yet be loved by Dr. Fell the inspector. It is 
admitted by private soldiers that the disfavour of a sergeant 
is an evil not to be combated; offend the sergeant, they say, 
and in a brief while you will either be disgraced or have 
deserted. And the sergeant can no longer appeal to the 
lash. But if these things go on, we shall see, or our sons 
shall see, what it is to have offended an inspector. 

This for the unfortunate. But with the fortunate also, 
even those whom the inspector loves, it may not be altogether 
well. It is concluded that in such a state of society, suppos- 
ing it to be financially sound, the level of comfort will be 
high. It does not follow: there are strange depths of idle- 
ness in man, a too-easily-got sufficiency, as in the case of the 
sago-eaters, often quenching the desire for all besides; and 
it is possible that the men of the richest ant-heaps may sink 
even into squalor. But suppose they do not; suppose our 
tricksy instrument of human nature, when we play upon it 
this new tune, should respond kindly; suppose no one to be 
damped and none exasperated by the new conditions, the 
whole enterprise to be financially sound—a vaulting supposi- 
tion—and all the inhabitants to dwell together in a golden 
mean of comfort: we have yet to ask ourselves if this be 
what man desire or if it be what man will even deign to ac- 
cept for a continuance. It is certain that man loves to 
eat, it is not certain that he loves that only or the best. He 
is supposed to love comfort; it is not a love, at least, that 
he is faithful to. He is supposed to love happiness; it is my 
contention that he rather loves excitement. Danger, enter- 
prise, hope, the novel, the aleatory are dearer to man than 
regular meals. He does not think so when he is hungry, 
but he thinks so again as soon as he is fed; and on the 
hypothesis of a successful ant-heap, he would never go 
hungry. It would be always after dinner in that society, 
as, in the land of the Lotos-eaters, it was always afternoon; 
and food, which, when we have it not, seems all-important, 
drops in our esteem, as soon as we have it, to a mere pre- 
requisite of living. That for which man lives is not the same 
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thing for all individuals nor in all ages; yet it has a common 
base; what he seeks and what he must have is that which will 
seize and hold his attention. Regular meals and weather- 
proof lodgings will not do this long. Play in its wide sense, 
as the artificial induction of sensation, including all games 
and all arts, will, indeed, go far to keep him conscious of him- 
self ; but in the end he wearies for realities. Study or experi- 
ment, to some rare natures, are the unbroken pastime of a 
life. These are enviable natures; people shut in the house by 
sickness often bitterly envy them; but the commoner man 
cannot continue to exist upon such altitudes: his feet itch 
for physical adventure; his blood boils for physical dangers, 
pleasures, and triumphs; his fancy, the looker after new 
things, cannot continue to look for them in books and cru- 
cibles, but must seek them on the breathing stage of life. 
Pinches, buffets, the glow of hope, the shock of disappoint- 
ment, furious contention with obstacles: these are the true 
elixir for all vital spirits, these are what they seek alike in 
their romantic enterprises and their unromantic dissipations. 
When they are taken in some pinch closer than the com- 
mon, they cry “Catch me here again!” and sure enough 
you catch them there again—perhaps before the week is out. 
It is as old as “ Robinson Crusoe”; as old as man. Our 
race has not been strained for all these ages through 
that sieve of dangers that we call Natural Selection, to 
sit down with patience in the tedium of safety; the voices 
of its fathers call it forth. Already in our society as it 
exists, the bourgeois is too much cottened about for any 
zest in living; he sits in his parlour out of reach of any 
danger, often out of reach of any vicissitude but one of 
health, and there he yawns. If the people in the next villa 
took pot-shots at him, he might be killed indeed, but, so 
long as he escaped, he would find his blood oxygenated and 
his views of the world brighter. If Mr. Mallock, on his way 
to the publishers, should have his skirts pinned to the wall 
by a javelin, it would not occur to him—at least for several 
hours—to ask if life were worth living; and if such peril 
were a daily matter, he would ask it never more; he would 
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have other things to think about, he would be living indeed 
—not lying in a box with cotton; safe, but immeasurably 
dull. The aleatory, whether it touch life, or fortune, or 
renown—whether we explore Africa or only toss for half- 
pence—that is what I conceive men to love best, and that is 
what we are seeking to exclude from men’s existence. Of 
all forms of the aleatory, that which most commonly attends 
our working men—the danger of misery from want of work 
—is the least inspiriting: it does not whip the blood, it 
does not evoke the glory of contest; it is tragic, but it is 
passive; and yet, in so far as it is aleatory, and a peril 
sensibly touching them, it does truly season the men’s lives. 
Of those who fail, I do not speak—despair should be sacred; 
but to those who even modestly succeed, the changes of their 
life bring interest: a job found, a shilling saved, a dainty 
earned, all these are wells of pleasure springing afresh for 
the successful poor; and it is not from these but from 
the villa dweller that we hear complaints of the unworthiness 
of life. Much, then, as the average of the proletariate would 
gain in this new state of life, they would also lose a certain 
something, which would not be missed in the beginning, but 
would be missed progressively and progressively lamented. 
Soon there would be a looking back: there would be tales 
of the old world humming in young men’s ears, tales of the 
tramp and the pedlar, and the hopeful emigrant. And in 
the stall-fed life of the successful ant-heap—with its regular 
meals, regular duties, regular pleasures, an even course of 
life, and fear excluded—the vicissitudes, delights, and havens 
of to-day will seem of epic breadth. This may seem a shallow 
observation, but the springs by which men are moved lie 
much on the surface. Bread, I believe, has always been con- 
sidered first, but the circus comes close upon its heels. Bread 
we suppose to be given amply; the cry for circuses will be 
the louder, and if the life of our descendants be such as we 
have conceived, there are two beloved pleasures on which 
they will be likely to fall back: the pleasure of intrigue and 
of sedition. 

In all this I have supposed the ant-heap to be financially 
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sound. I am no economist, only a writer of fiction; but 
even as such, I know one thing that bears on the economic 
question—I know the imperfection of man’s faculty for 
business. The Anarchists, who count some rugged elements 
of common-sense among what seems to me their tragic errors, 
have said upon this matter all that I could wish to say, and 
condemned beforehand great economical politics. So far 
it is obvious that they are right; they may be right also 
in predicting a period of communal independence, and they 
may even be right in thinking that desirable. But the rise 
of communes is none the less the end of economic equality, 
just when we were told it was beginning. Communes will 
not be all equal in extent, nor in quality of soil, nor in growth 
of population; nor will the surplus produce of all be equally 
marketable. It will be the old story of competing interests, 
only with a new unit; and as it appears to me, a new, inevi- 
table danger. For the merchant and the manufacturer, in 
this new world, will be a sovereign commune; it is a sovereign 
power that will see its crops undersold, and its manufactures 
worsted in the market. And all the more dangerous that 
the sovereign power should be small. Great powers are slow 
to stir; national affronts, even with the aid of newspapers, 
filter slowly into popular consciousness; national losses are 
so unequally shared, that one part of the population will be 
counting its gains while another sits by a cold hearth. But 
in the sovereign commune all will be centralised and sensi- 
tive. When jealousy springs up, when (let us say) the 
commune of Poole has overreached the commune of Dor- 
chester, irritation will run like quicksilver throughout the 
body politic; each man in Dorchester will have to suffer 
directly in his diet and his dress; even the secretary, who 
drafts the official correspondence, will sit down to his task 
embittered, as a man who has dined ill and may expect to 
dine worse; and thus a business difference between com- 
munes will take on much the same colour as a dispute be- 
tween diggers in the lawless West, and will lead as directly 
to the arbitrament of blows. So that the establishment of 
the communal system will not only reintroduce all the injus- 
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tices and heart-burnings of economic inequality, but will, in 
all human likelihood, inaugurate a world of hedgerow war- 
fare. Dorchester will march on Poole, Sherburne on Dor- 
chester, Wimborne on both; the waggons will be fired on 
as they follow the highway, the trains wrecked on the lines, 
the ploughman will go armed into the field of tillage; and 
if we have not a return of ballad literature, the local press 
at least will celebrate in a high vein the victory of Cerne 
Abbas or the reverse of Toller Porcorum. At least this will 
not be dull; when I was younger, I could have welcomed 
such a world with relief; but it is the New-Old with a ven- 
geance, and irresistibly suggests the growth of military 
powers and the foundation of new empires. 
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HE Editor + has somewhat insidiously laid a trap for 
his correspondents, the question put appearing at first 
so innocent, truly cutting so deep. It is net, indeed, until 
after some reconnaissance and review that the writer awakes 
to find himself engaged upon something in the nature of 
autobiography, or, perhaps worse, upon a chapter in the 
life of that little, beautiful brother whom we once all had, 
and whom we have all lost and mourned, the man we ought 
to have been, the man we hoped to be. But when word has 
been passed (even to an editor), it should, if possible, be 
kept; and if sometimes I am wise and say too little, and 
sometimes weak and say too much, the blame must lie at the 
door of the person who entrapped me. 

The most influential books, and the truest in their in- 
fluence, are works of fiction. They do not pin the reader to 
a dogma which he must afterwards discover to be inexact; 
they do not teach him a lesson which he must afterwards 
unlearn. They repeat, they rearrange, they clarify the les- 
sons of life; they disengage us from ourselves, they constrain 
us to the acquaintance of others; and they show us the 
web of experience, not as we can see it for ourselves, but 
with a singular change—that monstrous, consuming ego of 
ours being, for the nonce, struck out. To be so, they must 
be reasonably true to the human comedy; and any work that 
is so serves the turn of instruction. But the course of 
our education is answered best by those poems and romances 
where we breathe a magnanimous atmosphere of thought and 
meet generous and pious characters. Shakespeare has served 


* First published in the British Weekly, May 13, 1887. 
+ Of the British Weekly. 
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me best. Few living friends have had upon me an influence so 
strong for good as Hamlet or Rosalind. The last character, 
already well beloved in the reading, I had the good fortune 
to see, I must think, in an impressionable hour, played by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons. Nothing has ever more moved, more 
delighted, more refreshed me; nor has the influence quite 
passed away. Kent’s brief speech over the dying Lear had 
a great effect upon my mind, and was the burthen of my 
reflections for long, so profoundly, so touchingly generous 
did it appear in sense, so overpowering in expression. Per- 
haps my dearest and best friend outside of Shakespeare is 
D’Artagnan—the elderly D’Artagnan of the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. I know not a more human soul, nor, in his way, 
a finer; I shall be very sorry for the man who is so much 
of a pedant in morals that he cannot learn from the Captain 
of Musketeers. Lastly, I must name the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a book that breathes of every beautiful and valuable emotion. 

But of works of art little can be said; their influence 
is profound and silent, like the influence of nature; they 
mould by contact; we drink them up like water, and are 
bettered, yet know not how. Is is in books more specific- 
ally didactic that we can follow out the effect, and dis- 
tinguish and weigh and compare. A book which has been 
very influential upon me fell early into my hands, and so 
may stand first, though I think its influence was only sensible 
later on, and perhaps still keeps growing, for it is a book 
not easily outlived: the Essais of Montaigne. That tem- 
perate and genial picture of life is a great gift to place in 
the hands of persons of to-day; they will find in these 
smiling pages a magazine of heroism and wisdom, all of 
an antique strain; they will have their ‘ limen decencies ” 
and excited orthodoxies fluttered, and will (if they have 
any gift of reading) perceive that these have not been flut- 
tered without some excuse and ground of reason; and 
(again if they have any gift of reading) they will end by 
seeing that this old gentleman was in a dozen ways a finer 
fellow, and held in a dozen ways a nobler view of life, than 
they or their contemporaries. 
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The next book, in order of time, to influence me, was the 
New Testament, and in particular the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. I believe it would startle and move any one 
if they could make a certain effort of imagination and 
read it freshly like a book, not droningly and dully like a 
portion of the Bible. Any one would then b> able to see 
in it those truths which we are all courteously supposed to 
know and all modestly refrain from applying. But upon this 
subject it is perhaps better to be silent. 

I come next to Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, a book of 
singular service, a book which tumbled the world upside down 
for me, blew into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel and 
ethical illusion, and, having thus shaken my tabernacle of 
lies, set me back again upon a strong foundation of all 
the original and manly virtues. But it is, once more, only 
a book for those who have the gift of reading. I will be 
very frank—I believe it is so with all good books except, 
perhaps, fiction. The average man lives, and must live, so 
wholly in convention, that gunpowder charges of the truth 
are more apt to discompose than to invigorate his creed. 
Either he cries out upon blasphemy and indecency, and 
crouches the closer round that little idol of part-truths and 
part-conveniences which is the contemporary deity, or he 
is convinced by what is new, forgets what is old, and becomes 
truly blasphemous and indecent himself. New truth is only 
useful to supplement the old; rough truth is only wanted 
to expand, not to destroy, our civil and often elegant con- 
ventions. He who cannot judge had better stick to fiction 
and the daily papers. There he will get little harm, and, 
in the first at least, some good. 

Close upon the back of my discovery of Whitman, I came 
under the influence of Herbert Spencer. No more persuasive 
rabbi exists, and few better. How much of his vast structure 
will bear the touch of time, how much is clay and how much 
brass, it were too curious to inquire. But his words, if dry, 
are always manly and honest; there dwells in his pages a 
spirit of highly abstract joy, plucked naked like an alge- 
braic symbol but still joyful; and the reader will find 
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there a caput mortuum of piety, with little indeed of its 
loveliness, but with most of its essentials; and these two 
qualities make him a wholesome, as his intellectual vigour 
makes him a bracing, writer. I should be much of a hound 
if I lost my ‘gratitude to Herbert Spencer. 

Goethe’s Life, by Lewes, had a great importance for me 
when it first fell into my hands—a strange instance of the 
partiality of man’s good and man’s evil. I know no one 
whom I less admire than Goethe; he seems a very epitome 
of the sins of genius, breaking open the doors of private 
life, and wantonly wounding friends, in that crowning of- 
fence of Werther, and in his own character a mere pen-and- 
ink Napoleon, conscious of the rights and duties of superior 
talents as a Spanish inquisitor was conscious of the rights 
and duties of his office. And yet in his fine devotion to his 
art, in his honest and serviceable friendship for Schiller, what 
lessons are contained! Biography, usually so false to its 
office, does here for once perform for us some of the work 
of fiction, reminding us, that is, of the truly mingled tissue 
of man’s nature, and how huge faults and shining virtues 
cohabit and persevere in the same character. History serves 
us well to this effect, but in the originals, not in the pages 
of the popular epitomiser, who is bound, by the very nature 
of his task, to make us feel the difference of epochs instead 
of the essential identity of man, and even in the originals 
only to those who can recognise their own human virtues 
and defects in strange forms, often inverted and under 
strange names, often interchanged. Martial is a poet of 
no good repute, and it gives a man new thoughts to read 
his works dispassionately, and find in this unseemly jester’s 
serious passages the image of a kind, wise, and self-respect- 
ing gentleman. It is customary, I suppose, in reading 
Martial, to leave out these pleasant verses; I never heard of 
them, at least, until I found them for myself; and this par- 
tiality is one among a thousand things that help to build 
up our distorted and hysterical conception of the great 
Roman Empire. 

This brings us by a natural transition to a very noble 
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book—the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. The dispassion- 
ate gravity, the noble forgetfulness of self, the tenderness 
of others, that are there expressed and were practised on so 
great a scale in the life of its writer, make this book a book 
quite by itself. No one can read it and not be moved. Yet 
it scarcely or rarely appeals to the feelings—those very 
mobile, those not very trusty parts of man. [ts address les 
further back; its lesson comes more deeply home; when you 
have read, you carry away with you a memory of the man 
himself ; it is as though you had touched a loyal hand, looked 
into brave eyes, and made a noble friend; there is another 
bond on you thenceforward, binding you to life and to the 
love of virtue. 

Wordsworth should perhaps come next. Every one has 
been influenced by Wordsworth, and it is hard to tell pre- 
cisely how. A certain innocence, a rugged austerity of joy, 
a sight of the stars, “ the silence that is in the lonely hills,” 
something of the cold thrill of dawn, cling to his work and 
give it a particular address to what is best in us. I do not 
know that you learn a lesson; you need not—Mill did not— 
agree with any one of his beliefs; and yet the spell is cast. 
Such are the best teachers: a dogma learned is only a new 
error—the old one was perhaps as good; but a spirit com- 
municated is a perpetual possession. ‘These best teachers 
climb beyond teaching to the plane of art; it is themselves, 
and what is best in themselves, that they communicate. 

I should never forgive myself if I forgot The Egoist. It 
is art, if you like, but it belongs purely to didactic art, and 
from all the novels I have read (and [ have read thousands) 
stands in a place by itself. Here is a Nathan for the modern 
David; here is a book to send the blood into men’s faces. Sat- 
ire, the angry picture of human faults, is not great art; we 
can all be angry with our neighbour; what we want is to be 
shown, not his defects, of which we are too conscious, but 
his merits, to which we are too blind. And T'he Egoist is a 
satire; so much must be allowed; but it is a satire of singu- 
lar quality, which tells you nothing of that obvious mote, 
which is engaged from first to last with that invisible beam. 
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It is yourself that is hunted down; these are your own faults 
that are dragged into the day and numbered, with lingering 
relish, with cruel cunning and precision. A young friend 
of Mr. Meredith’s (as I have the story) came to him in an 
agony. ‘* This is too bad of you,” he cried. ‘“ Willoughby 
is me!” ‘No, my dear fellow,” said the author; “he is all 
of us.” I have read The Egoist five or six times myself, 
and I mean to read it again; for I am like the young friend 
of the anecdote—I think Willoughby an unmanly but a very 
serviceable exposure of myself. 

I suppose, when I am done, I shall find that I have for- 
gotten much that was most influential, as I see already I 
have forgotten Thoreau, and Hazlitt, whose paper “‘ On the 
Spirit of Obligations ” was a turning-point in my life, and 
Penn, whose little book of aphorisms had a brief but strong 
effect on me, and Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, wherein I 
learned for the first time the proper attitude of any rational 
man to his country’s laws—a secret found, and: kept, in the 
Asiatic islands. That I should commemorate all is more 
than I can hope or the Editor could ask. It will be more 
to the point, after having said so much upon improving 
books, to say a word or two about the improvable reader. 
The gift of reading, as I have called it, is not very common, 
nor very generally understood. It consists, first of all, in 
a vast intellectual endowment—a free grace, I find I must 
call it—by which a man rises to understand that he is not 
punctually right, nor those from whom he differs absolutely 
wrong. He may hold dogmas; he may hold them passion- 
ately; and he may know that others hold them but coldly, 
or hold them differently, or hold them not at all. Well, if 
he has the gift of reading, these others will be full of meat 
for him. They will see the other side of propositions and 
the other side of virtues. He need not change his dogma 
for that, but he may change his reading of that dogma, and 
he must supplement and correct his deductions from it. A 
human truth, which is always very much a lie, hides as much 
of life as it displays. It is men who hold another truth, or, 
as it seems to us, perhaps, a dangerous lie, who can extend 
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our restricted field of knowledge, and rouse our drowsy con- 
sciences. Something that seems quite new, or that seems 
insolently false or very dangerous, is the test of a reader. 
If he tries to see what it means, what truth excuses it, he 
has the gift, and let him read. If he is merely hurt, or 
offended, or exclaims upon his author’s folly, he had better 
take to the daily papers; he will never be a reader. 

And here, with the aptest illustrative force, after I have 
laid down my part-truth, I must step in with its opposite. 
For, after all, we are vessels of a very limited content. Not 
all men can read all books; it is only in a chosen few that any 
man will find his appointed food; and the fittest lessons are 
the most palatable, and make themselves welcome to the mind. 
A writer learns this early, and it is his chief support; he 
goes on unafraid, laying down the law; and he is sure at 
heart that most of what he says is demonstrably false, and 
much of a mingled strain, and some hurtful, and very little 
good for service; but he is sure besides that when his words 
fall into. the hands of any genuine reader, they will be 
weighed and winnowed, and only that which suits will be 
assimilated; and when they fall into the hands of one who 
cannot intelligently read, they come there quite silent and 
inarticulate, falling upon deaf ears, and his secret is kept 
as if he had not written. 


THE PENTLAND RISING 


a 


THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLT 


“ Halt, passenger; take heed what thou dost see; 
This tomb doth show for what some men did die.” 
Monument, Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, 
1661-1668.* 


WO hundred years ago a tragedy was enacted in Scot- 

land, the memory whereof has been in great measure 
lost or obscured by the deep tragedies which followed it. 
It is, as it were, the evening of the night of persecution—a 
sort of twilight, dark indeed to us, but light as the noonday 
when compared with the midnight gloom which followed. 
This fact, of its being the very threshold of persecution, 
lends it, however, an additional interest. 

The prejudices of the people against Episcopacy were 
“out of measure increased,” says Bishop Burnet, “ by the 
new incumbents who were put in the places of the ejected 
preachers, and were generally very mean and despicable in 
all respects. They were the worst preachers I ever heard; 
they were ignorant to a reproach; and many of them were 
openly vicious. They . . . were indeed the dreg and 
refuse of the northern parts. Those of them who rose above 
contempt or scandal were men of such violent tempers that 
they were as much hated as the others were despised.” + It 
was little to be wondered at, from this account, that the 
country-folk refused to go to the parish church, and chose 
rather to listen to outed ministers in the fields. But this 


* Theater of Mortality, p. 10; Edin., 1713. 
+ History of My Own Times, beginning 1660, by Bishop Gilbert Bur- 
net, p. 158. 
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was not to be allowed, and their persecutors at last fell on 
the method of calling a roll of the parishioners’ names every 
Sabbath, and marking a fine of twenty shillings Scots to the 
name of each absenter. In this way very large debts were 
incurred by persons altogether unable to pay. Besides this, 
landlords were fined for their tenants’ absences, tenants for 
their landlords’, masters for their servants’, servants for their 
masters’, even though they themselves were perfectly regu- 
lar in their attendance. And as the curates were allowed to 
fine with the sanction of any common soldier, it may be imag- 
ined that often the pretexts were neither very sufficient nor 
well proven. 

When the fines could not be paid at once, Bibles, clothes, 
and household utensils were seized upon, or a number of sol- 
diers, proportionate to his wealth, were quartered on the 
offender. The coarse and drunken privates filled the houses 
with woe; snatched the bread from the children to feed their 
dogs, shocked the principles, scorned the scruples, and blas- 
phemed the religion of their humble hosts; and when they 
had reduced them to destitution, sold the furniture, and 
burned down the roof-tree which was consecrated to the 
peasants by the name of Home. For all this attention each 
of these soldiers received from his unwilling landlord a cer- 
tain sum of money per day—three shillings sterling, accord- 
ing to Naphtali. And frequently they were forced to pay 
quartering money for more men than were in reality “‘ cessed ” 
on them. At that time it was no strange thing to behold 
a strong man begging for money to pay his fines, and many 
others who were deep in arrears, or who had attracted atten- 
tion in some other way, were forced to flee from their homes, 
and take refuge from arrest and imprisonment among the 
wild mosses of the uplands.* 

One example in particular we may cite: 


John Neilson, the Laird of Corsack, a worthy man, was, 
unfortunately for himself, a Nonconformist. First he was 
fined in four hundred pounds Scots, and then through cess- 

* Wodrow’s Church History, Book 1. chap. i. sect. 1. 
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ing he lost nineteen hundred and ninety-three pounds Scots. 
He was next obliged to leave his house and flee from place to 
place, during which wanderings he lost his horse. His wife 
and children were turned out of doors, and then his tenants 
were fined till they, too, were almost ruined. As a final 
stroke, they drove away all his cattle to Glasgow and sold 
them.* Surely it was time that something were done to alle- 
viate so much sorrow, to overthrow such tyranny. 

About this time, too, there arrived in Galloway a person 
calling himself Captain Andrew Gray, and advising the peo- 
ple to revolt. He displayed some documents purporting to 
be from the northern Covenanters, and stating that they 
were prepared to join in any enterprise commenced by their 
southern brethren. The leader of the persecutors was Sir 
James Turner, an officer afterwards degraded for his share 
in the matter. ‘ He was naturally fierce, but was mad when 
he was drunk, and that was very often,” said Bishop Burnet. 
** He was a learned man, but had always been in armies, and 
knew no other rule but to obey orders. He told me he had 
no regard to any law, but acted, as he was commanded in a 
military way.” + 


_ This was the state of matters, when an outrage was com- 

mitted which gave spirit and determination to the oppressed 
countrymen, lit the flame of insubordination, and for the 
time at least recoiled on those who perpetrated it with 
redoubled force. 


* Crookshank’s Church History, 1751, second ed. p. 202. 
+ Burnet, p. 348. 
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THE BEGINNING 


I love no warres, If it must be 

I love no jarres, Warre me must see 
Nor strife’s fire. (So fates conspire), 

May discord cease, May we not feel 

Let’s live in peace: The force of steel: 
This I desire. This I desire. 


T. Jacxson, 1651.* 


PON Tuesday, November 18th, 1666, Corporal George 
Deanes and three other soldiers set upon an old man 

in the clachan of Dalry and demanded the payment of his 
fines. On the old man’s refusing to pay, they forced a large 
party of his neighbours to go with them and thresh his corn. 
The field was a certain distance out of the clachan, and four 
persons disguised as countrymen, who had been out in the 
moors all night, met this mournful drove of slaves, compelled 
by the four soldiers to work for the ruin of their friend. 
However, chilled to the bone by their night on the hills, and 
worn out by want of food, they proceeded to the village inn 
to refresh themselves. Suddenly some people rushed into 
the room where they were sitting and told them that the 
soldiers were about to roast the old man, naked, on his own 
griddle. ‘This was too much for them to stand, and they 
repaired immediately to the scene of this gross outrage, 
and at first merely requested that the captives should be 
released. On the refusal of the two soldiers who were in the 
front room, high words were given and taken on both sides, 
and the other two rushed forth from an adjoining chamber 
and made at the countrymen with drawn swords. One of 
the latter, John M‘Lellan of Barscob, drew a pistol and shot 
the corporal in the body. The pieces of tobacco-pipe with 
which it was loaded, to the number of ten at least, entered 
him, and he was so much disturbed that he never appears to 
have recovered, for we find long afterwards a petition to the 

*Fuller’s Historie of the Holy Warre, fourth ed. 1651. 
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Privy Council requesting a pension for him. The other 
soldiers then laid down their arms, the old man was rescued, 
and the rebellion was commenced.* 

And now we must turn to Sir James Turner’s memoirs of 
himself; for, strange to say, this extraordinary man was 
remarkably fond of literary composition, and wrote, besides 
the amusing account of his own adventures just mentioned, 
a large number of essays and short biographies, and a work 
on war, entitled Pallas Armata. The following are some of 
the shorter pieces: ‘“ Magick,” ‘‘ Friendship,” “ Imprison- 
ment,” “ Anger,” ‘* Revenge,” ‘ Duells,” ‘ Cruelty,” “A 
Defense of some of the Ceremonies of the English Liturgie, 
to wit—Bowing at the Name of Jesus, The frequent repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and Good Lord deliver us, Of the 
Doxologie, Of Surplesses, Rotchets, Cannonicall Coats,” etc. 
From what we know of his character we should expect 
* Anger ” and “ Cruelty ” to be very full and instructive. 
But what earthly right he had to meddle with ecclesiastical 
subjects it is hard to see. 

Upon the 12th of the month he had received some in- 
formation concerning Gray’s proceedings, but as it was 
excessively indefinite in its character, he paid no attention to 
it. On the evening of the 14th, Corporal Deanes was 
brought into Dumfries, who affirmed stoutly that he had 
been shot while refusing to sign the Covenant—a story ren- 
dered singularly unlikely by the after conduct of the rebels. 
Sir James instantly despatched orders to the cessed soldiers 
either to come to Dumfries or meet him on the way to 
Dalry, and commanded the thirteen or fourteen men in the 
town with him to come at nine next morning to his lodging 
for supplies. 

On the morning of Thursday the rebels arrived at Dum- 
fries with 50 horse and 150 foot. Neilson of Corsack, and 
Gray, who commanded, with a considerable troop, entered 
the town and surrounded Sir James Turner’s lodging. 
Though it was between eight and nine o’clock, that worthy, 
being unwell, was still in bed, but rose at once and went to 
the window. 

307 * Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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Neilson and some others cried, “ You may have fair 
quarter.” ; 

“I need no quarter,” replied Sir James; “nor can I 
be a prisoner, seeing there is no war declared.” On being 
told, however, that he must either be a prisoner or die, he 
came down, and went into the street in his night shirt. Here 
Gray showed himself very desirous of killing him, but he was 
overruled by Corsack. However, he was taken away a pris- 
oner, Captain Gray mounting him on his own horse, though, 
as Turner naively remarks, there was good reason for it, 
for he mounted himself on a farre better one of mine.” A 
large coffer containing his clothes and money, together with 
all his papers, were taken away by the rebels. They robbed 
Master Chalmers, the Episcopalian minister of Dumfries, of 
his horse, drank the King’s health at the market cross, and 
then left Dumfries.* 


Ill 


THE MARCH OF THE REBELS 


“Stay, passenger, take notice what thou reads, 
At Edinburgh lie our bodies, here our heads; 
Our right hands stood at Lanark, these we want, 
Because with them we signed the Covenant.” 
Epitaph on a Tombstone at Hamilton.+ 


N Friday the 16th, Bailie Irvine of Dumfries came to 
the Council at Edinburgh, and gave information con- 
cerning this “ horrid rebellion.” In the absence of Rothes, 
Sharpe presided—much to the wrath of some members; and 
as he imagined his own safety endangered, his measures were 
most energetic. Dalzell was crdered away to the West, the 
guards round the city were doubled, officers and soldiers were 
forced to take the oath of allegiance, and all lodgers were 
commanded to give in their names. Sharpe, surrounded with 
all these guards and precautions, trembled—trembled as he 

*Sir J. Turner’s Memoirs, pp. 148-50. 

+A Cloud of Witnesses, p. 376. 
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trembled when the avengers of blood drew him from his 
chariot on Magus Muir,—for he knew how he had sold his 
trust, how he had betrayed his charge, and he felt that 
against him must their chiefest hatred be directed, against 
him their direst thunderbolts be forged. But even in his fear 
the apostate Presbyterian was unrelenting, unpityingly 
harsh; he published in his manifesto no promise of pardon, 
no inducement to submission. He said, “If you submit not 
you must die,” but never added, “If you submit you may 
live! 77% 

Meantime the insurgents proceeded on their way. At 
Carsphairn they were deserted by Captain Gray, who, doubt- 
less in a fit of oblivion, neglected to leave behind him the 
coffer containing Sir James’s money. Who he was is a mys- 
tery, unsolved by any historian; his papers were evidently 
forgeries—that, and his final flight, appear to indicate that 
he was an agent of the Royalists, for either the King or the 
Duke of York was heard to say, “‘ That, if he might have 
his wish, he would have them all turn rebels and go to 
arms.” + 

Upon the 18th day of the month they left Carsphairn and 
marched onwards. 

Turner was always lodged by his captors at a good inn, 
frequently at the best of which their halting-place could 
boast. Here many visits were paid to him by the ministers 
and officers of the insurgent force. In his description of these 
interviews he displays a vein of satiric severity, admitting 
any kindness that was done to him with some qualifying 
souvenir of former harshness, and gloating over any injury, 
mistake, or folly, which it was his chance to suffer or to 
hear. He appears, notwithstanding all this, to have been on 
pretty good terms with his cruel ‘ phanaticks,” as the fol- 
lowing extract sufficiently proves: 

“ Most of the foot were lodged about the church or church- 
yard, and order given to ring bells next morning for a 
sermon to be preached by Mr. Welch. Maxwell of Morith, 
and Major M‘Culloch invited me to heare ‘ that phanatick 

* Wodrow, pp. 19, 20, +4 Hind Let Loose, p. 123, 
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sermon’ (for soe they merrilie called it). They said that 
preaching might prove an effectual meane to turne me, 
which they heartilie wished. I answered to them that I was 
under guards, and that if they intended to heare that ser- 
mon, it was probable I might likewise, for it was not like my 
guards wold goe to church and leave me alone at my lodge- 
ings. Bot to what they said of my conversion, I said, it 
wold be hard to turne a Turner. Bot because I founde them 
in a merrie humour, I said, if I did not come to heare Mr. 
Welch preach, then they might fine me in fortie shillings 
Scots, which was double the suome of what I had exacted 
from the phanatics.” * 

This took place at Ochiltree, on the 22nd day of the 
month. The following is recounted by this personage with 
malicious glee, and certainly, if authentic, it is a sad proof 
of how chaff is mixed with wheat, and how ignorant, almost 
impious, persons were engaged in this movement; neverthe- 
less we give it, for we wish to present with impartiality all 
the alleged facts to the reader: 

“Towards the evening Mr. Robinsone and Mr. Cruk- 
shank gaue me a visite; I called for some ale purposelie to 
heare one of them blesse it. It fell Mr. Robinsone to seeke 
the blessing, who said one of the most bombastick graces 
that ever I heard in my life. He summoned God Allmightie 
very imperiouslie to be their secondarie (for that was his 
language). ‘ And if,’ said he, ‘ thou wilt not be our Secon- 
darie, we will not fight for thee at all, for it is not our cause 
bot thy cause; and if thou wilt not fight for our cause and 
thy oune cause, then we are not obliged to fight for it. They 
say, said he, ‘that Dukes, Earles and Lords are coming 
with the King’s General against us, bot they shail be noth- 
ing bot a threshing to us.” This grace did more fullie 
satisfie me of the folly and injustice of their cause, than the 
ale did quench my thirst.” + 

Frequently the rebels made a halt near some roadside ale- 
house, or in some convenient park, where Colonel Wallace, 
who had now taken the command, would review the horse 

* Turner, p. 163, } Turner, p. 198. 
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and foot, during which time Turner was sent either into the 
alehouse or round the shoulder of the hill, to prevent him 
from seeing the disorders which were likely to arise. He 
was, at last, on the 25th day of the month, between Douglas 
and Lanark, permitted to behold their evolutions. “I found 
their horse did consist of four hundreth and fortie, and the 
foot of five hundreth and upwards. . . . The horse- 
men were armed for most part with suord and pistoll, some 
onlie with suord. The foot with musket, pike, sith (scythe), 
forke, and suord; and some with suords great and long.” 
He admired much the proficiency of their cavalry, and mar- 
velled how they had attained to it in so short a time.* 

At Douglas, which they had just left on the morning of 
this great wapinshaw, they were charged—awful picture of 
depravity '!—with the theft of a silver spoon and a night- 
gown. Could it be expected that while the whole country 
swarmed with robbers of every description, such a rare 
opportunity for plunder should be lost by rogues—that 
among a thousand men, even though fighting for religion, 
there should not be one Achan in the camp? At Lanark a 
declaration was drawn up and signed by the chief rebels. 
In it occurs the following: 

“The just sense whereof ”’—the sufferings of the coun- 
try—‘ made us choose, rather to betake ourselves to the 
fields for self-defence, than to stay at home, burdened daily 
with the calamities of others, and tortured with the fears of 
our own approaching misery.” + 

The whole body, too, swore the Covenant, to which cere- 
mony the epitaph at the head of this chapter seems to refer. 

A report that Dalzell was approaching drove them from 
Lanark to Bathgate, where, on the evening of Monday the 
26th, the wearied army stopped. But at twelve o’clock the 
cry, which served them for a trumpet, of “‘ Horse! horse!” 
and ‘‘ Mount the prisoner!” resounded through the night- 
shrouded town, and called the peasants from their well- 
earned rest to toil onwards in their march. The wind howled 
fiercely over the moorland; a close, thick, wetting rain 

*Turner, p. 167. + Wodrow, p. 29. 
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descended. Chilled to the bone, worn out with long fatigue, 
sinking to the knees in mire, onward they marched to 
destruction. One by one the weary peasants fell off from 
their ranks to sleep, and die in the rain-soaked moor, or to 
seek some house by the wayside wherein to hide till daybreak. 
One by one at first, then in gradually increasing numbers, at 
every shelter that was seen, whole troops left the waning 
squadrons, and rushed to hide themselves from the ferocity of 
the tempest. To right and left nought could be descried but 
the broad expanse of the moor, and the figures of their fel- 
low-rebels, seen dimly through the murky night, plodding 
onwards through the sinking moss. Those who kept to- 
gether—a miserable few—often halted to rest themselves, 
and to allow their lagging comrades to overtake them. Then 
onward they went again, still hoping for assistance, rein- 
forcement, and supplies; onward again, through the wind, 
and the rain, and the darkness—onward to their defeat at 
Pentland, and their scaffold at Edinburgh. It was calcu- 
lated that they lost one-half of their army on that disastrous 
night-march. 

Next night they reached the village of Colinton, four 
miles from Edinburgh, where they halted for the last time.* 


IV 


RULLION GREEN 


“From Covenanters with uplifted hands, 
From Remonstrators with associate bands, 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 
Royalist Rhyme, Kmxrton, p. 127. 


ATE on the fourth night of November, exactly twenty- 
four days before Rullion Green, Richard and George 
Chaplain, merchants in Haddington, beheld four men, clad 
like West-country Whigamores, standing round some object 


* Turner, Wodrow, and Church History by James Kirkton, an outed 
minister of the period. 
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on the ground. It was at the two-mile cross, and within that 
distance from their homes. At last, to their horror, they 
discovered that the recumbent figure was a livid corpse, 
swathed in a blood-stained winding-sheet.* Many thought 
that this apparition was a portent of the deaths connected 
with the Pentland Rising. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 28th of November, 
1666, they left Colinton and marched to Rullion Green. 
There they arrived about sunset. The position was a strong 
one. On the summit of a bare, heathery spur of the Pent- 
lands are two hillocks, and between them lies a narrow band 
of flat marshy ground. On the highest of the two mounds 
—that nearest the Pentlands, and on the left hand of the 
main body—was the greater part of the cavalry, under 
Major Learmont; on the other Barscob and the Galloway 
gentlemen; and in the centre Colonel Wallace and the weak, 
half-armed infantry. Their position was further strength- 
ened by the depth of the valley below, and the deep chasm-like 
_ course of the Rullion Burn. 

The sun, going down behind the Pentlands, cast golden 
lights and blue shadows on their snow-clad summits, slanted 
obliquely into the rich plain before them, bathing with rosy 
splendour the leafless, snow-sprinkled trees, and fading grad- 
ually into shadow in the distance. To the south, too, they 
beheld a deep-shaded amphitheatre of heather and bracken; 
the course of the Esk, near Penicuik, winding about at the 
foot of its gorge; the broad, brown expanse of Maw Moss; 
and fading into blue indistinctness in the south, the wild 
heath-clad Peeblesshire hills. In sooth, that scene was fair, 
and many a yearning glance was cast over that peaceful 
evening scene from the spot where the rebels awaited their 
defeat; and when the fight was over, many a noble fellow 
lifted his head from the blood-stained heather to strive with 
darkening eyeballs to behold that landscape, over which, as 
over his life and his cause, the shadows of night and of 
gloom were falling and thickening. 

It was while waiting on this spot that the fear-inspiring 
cry was raised: “The enemy! Here come the enemy!” 
313 * Kirkton, p. 244. 
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Unwilling to believe their own doom—for our insurgents 
still hoped for success in some negotiations for peace which 
had been carried on at Colinton—they called out, “ They 
are some of our own.” 

“They are too blacke” (i.¢., nwmerous,) “ fie! fie! for 
ground to draw up on,” cried Wallace, fully realising the 
want of space for his men, and proving that it was not till 
after this time that his forces were finally arranged.* 

First of all the battle was commenced by fifty Royalist 
horse sent obliquely across the hill to attack the left wing 
of the rebels. An equal number of Learmont’s men met 
them, and, after a struggle, drove them back. The course 
of the Rullion Burn prevented almost all pursuit, and Wal- 
lace, on perceiving it, despatched a body of foot to occupy 
both the burn and some ruined sheep walls on the farther 
side. 

Dalzell changed his position, and drew up his army at 
the foot of the hill, on the top of which were his foes. He 
then despatched a mingled body of infantry and cavalry 
to attack Wallace’s outpost, but they also were driven back. 
A third charge produced a still more disastrous effect, for 
Dalzell had to check the pursuit of his men by a reinforce- 
ment. 

These repeated checks bred a panic in the Lieutenant- 
General’s ranks, for several of his men flung down their 
arms. Urged by such fatal symptoms, and by the approach- 
mg night, he deployed his men, and closed in overwhelming 
numbers on the centre and right flank of the insurgent army. 
In the increasing twilight the burning matches of the fire- 
locks, shimmering on barrel, halbert, and cuirass, lent to the 
approaching army a picturesque effect, like a huge, many- 
armed giant breathing flame into the darkness. 

Placed on an overhanging hill, Welch and Semple cried 
aloud, “The God of Jacob! The God of Jacob!” and 
prayed with uplifted hands for victory.+ 

But still the Royalist troops closed in. 

Captain John Paton was observed by Dalzell, who deter- 


* Kirkton. + Turner. 
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mined to capture him with his own hands. Accordingly he 
charged forward, presenting his pistols. Paton fired, but 
the balls hopped of Dalzell’s buff coat and fell into his boot. 
With the superstition peculiar to his age, the Nonconformist 
concluded that his adversary was rendered bulletproof by 
enchantment, and, pulling some small silver coins from his 
pocket, charged his pistol therewith. MDalzell, seeing this, 
and supposing, it is likely, that Paton was putting in larger 
balls, hid behind his servant, who was killed.* 

Meantime the outposts were forced, and the army of Wal- 
lace was enveloped in the embrace of a hideous boa-constric- 
tor—tightening, closing, crushing, every semblance of life 
from the victim enclosed in his toils. The flanking parties 
of horse were forced in upon the centre, and though, as even 
Turner grants, they fought with desperation, a general 
flight was the result. 

But when they fell there was none to sing their coronach 
or wail the death-wail over them. Those who sacrificed them- 
selves for the peace, the liberty, and the religion of their 
fellow-countrymen, lay bleaching in the field of death for 
long, and when at last they were buried by charity, the 
peasants dug up their bodies, desecrated their graves, and 
cast them once more upon the open heath for the sorry value 
of their winding-sheets! 


Inscription on stone at Rullion Green: 


HERE 
AND NEAR TO 
THIS PLACE LYES THE 
REVEREND MR JOHN CROOKSHANK 
AND MEF ANDREW MCCORMICK 
MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL AND 
ABOUT FIFTY OTHER TRUE COVEN- 
ANTED PRESBYTERIANS WHO WERE 
KILLED IN THIS PLACE IN THEIR OWN 
INOCENT SELF DEFENCE AND DEF- 
FENCE OF THE COVENANTED 
K OF REFORMATI 
S DALZEEL OF 
Hp Ee 2: op OLR NOL, B 
REV. 12. 11. ERECT 
SEPT. 28 1738. 
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Back of stone: 


A Cloud of Witnesses lyes here, 

Who for Christ’s Interest did appear, 
For to restore true Liberty, 
O’erturned then by tyrrany. 

And by proud Prelates who did Rage 
Against the Lord’s own heritage. 
They sacrificed were for the laws 

Of Christ their king, his noble cause. 
These heroes fought with great renown; 
By falling got the Martyr’s crown.” 


Vv 


A RECCRD OF BLOOD 


“They cut his hands ere he was dead, 
And after that struck off his head. 
His blood under the altar cries 
For vengeance on Christ’s enemies.” 
Epitaph on Tomb at Longcross of Clermont.+ 


ASTER ANDREW MURRAY, an outed minister, re- 
siding in the Potterrow, on the morning after the 
defeat, heard the sounds of cheering and the march of many 
feet beneath his window. He gazed out. With colours fly- 
ing, and with music sounding, Dalzell, victorious, entered 
Edinburgh. But his banners were dyed in blood, and a band 
of prisoners were marched within his ranks. The old man 
knew it all. That martial and triumphant strain was the 
death-knell of his friends and of their cause, the rust-hued 
spots upon the flags were the tokens of their courage and their 
death, and the prisoners were the miserable remnant spared 
from death in battle to die upon the scaffold. Poor old man! 
he had outlived all joy. Had he lived longer he would have 
seen increasing torment and increasing woe; he would have 
seen the clouds, then but gathering in mist, cast a more 
than midnight darkness over his native hills, and have fallen 
a victim to those bloody persecutions which, later, sent their 
* Kirkton, t+ Cloud of Witnesses, p. 389; Edin. 1765. 
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ted memorials to the sea by many a burn. By a merciful 
Providence all this was spared to him—he fell beneath the 
first blow; and ere four days had passed since Rullion Green, 
the aged minister of God was gathered to his fathers.* 

When Sharpe first heard of the rebellion, he applied to Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, the Provost, for soldiers to guard his 
house. Disliking their occupation, the soldiers gave him an 
ugly time of it. All the night through they kept up a 
continuous series of “alarms and incursions,” “ cries of 
‘ Stand!’ ° Give fire!’ ” ete., which forced the prelate to flee 
to the Castle in the morning, hoping there to find the rest 
which was denied him at home.t Now, however, when all 
danger to himself was past, Sharpe came out in his true 
colours, and scant was the justice likely to be shown to the 
foes of Scottish Episcopacy when the Primate was by. 
The prisoners were lodged in Haddo’s Hole, a part of St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, where, by the kindness of Bishop Wishart, 
to his credit be it spoken, they were amply supplied with 
food.t 

Some people urged, in the Council, that the promise of 
quarter which had been given on the field of battle should 
protect the lives of the miserable men. Sir John Gilmoure, 
the greatest lawyer, gave no opinion—certainly a suggestive 
circumstance,—but Lord Lee declared that this would not 
interfere with their legal trial; ‘so to bloody executions 
they went.” § To the number of thirty they were con- 
demned and executed; while two of them, Hugh M‘Kail, a 
young minister, and Neilson of Corsack, were tortured with 
the boots. 

The goods of those who perished were confiscated, and 
their bodies were dismembered and distributed to different 
parts of the country; “ the heads of Major M‘Culloch and 
the two Gordons,” it was resolved, says Kirkton, “ should be 
pitched on the gate of Kirkcudbright; the two Hamiltons 
and Strong’s head should be affixed at Hamilton, and Cap- 
tain Arnot’s sett on the Watter Gate at Edinburgh. The 
armes of all the ten, because they hade with uplifted hands 


* Kirkton, p. 247. + Ibid. p. 254. tIbid. p 247, 
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renewed the Covenant at Lanark, were sent to the people of 
that town to expiate that crime, by placing these arms on 
the top of the prison.” * Among these was John Neilson, 
the Laird of Corsack, who saved Turner’s life at Dumfries; 
in return for which service Sir James attempted, though 
without success, to get the poor man reprieved. One of the 
condemned died of his wounds between the day of condem- 
nation and the day of execution. “‘ None of them,” says 
Kirkton, “ would save their life by taking the declaration and 
renouncing the Covenant, though it was offered to them. 

. . But never men died in Scotland so much lamented 
by the people, not only spectators, but those in the country. 
When Knockbreck and his brother were turned over, they 
clasped each other in their armes, and so endured the pangs 
of death. When Humphrey Colquhoun died, he spoke not 
like an ordinary citizen, but like a heavenly mimister, relat- 
ing his comfortable Christian experiences, and called for his 
Bible, and laid it on his wounded arm, and read John iii. 8, 
and spoke upon it to the admiration of all. But most of all, 
when Mr. M‘Kail died, there was such a lamentation as was 
never known in Scotland before; not one dry cheek upon all 
the street, or in all the numberless windows in the mercate 
place.” + 

The following passage from this speech speaks for itself 
and its author: 

** Hereafter I will not talk with flesh and blood, nor think 
on the world’s consolations. Farewell to all my friends, 
whose company hath been refreshful to me in my pilgrimage. 
I have done with the light of the sun and the moon; wel- 
come eternal light, eternal life, everlasting love, everlasting 
praise, everlasting glory. Praise to Him that sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever! Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, that hath pardoned all my iniquities in the blood of 
His Son, and healed all my diseases. Bless Him, O all ye 
His angels that excel in strength, ye ministers of His that do 
His pleasure. Bless the Lord, O my soul!” t¢ 

After having ascended the gallows ladder he again broke 

* [bid, p. 248. + Kirkton, p. 249. + Naphtali, p. 205; Glasgow, 1721. 
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forth in the following words of touching eloquence: “ And 
now I leave off to speak any more to creatures, and begin 
my intercourse with God, which shall never be broken off. 
Farewell father and mother, friends and relations! Fare- 
well the world and all delights! Farewell meat and drink! 
Farewell sun moon, and stars!—Welcome God and Father! 
Welcome sweet Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the new cov- 
enant! Welcome blessed Spirit of grace and God of all 
consolation! Welcome glory! Welcome eternal life! Wel- 
come Death!” * 

At Glasgow too, where some were executed, they caused 
the soldiers to beat the drums and blow the trumpets on their 
closing ears. Hideous refinement of revenge! Even the last 
words which drop from the lips of a dying man—words 
surely the most sincere and the most unbiassed which mortal 
mouth can utter—even these were looked upon as poisoned 
and as poisonous. ‘“ Drown their last accents,” was the cry, 
** lest they should lead the crowd to take their part, or at 
the least to mourn their doom!” + But, after all, perhaps 
it was more merciful than one would think—unintentionally 
so, of course; perhaps the storm of harsh and fiercely jubi- 
lant noises, the clanging of trumpets, the rattling of drums, 
and the hootings and jeerings of an unfeeling mob, which 
were the last they heard on earth, might, when the mortal 
fight was over, when the river of death was passed, add ten- 
fold sweetness to the hymning of the angels, tenfold peace- 
fulness to the shores which they had reached. 

Not content with the cruelty of these executions, some 
even of the peasantry, though these were confined to the 
shire of Mid-Lothian, pursued, captured, plundered, and 
murdered the miserable fugitives who fell in their way. One 
strange story have we of these times of blood and persecu- 
tion; Kirkton the historian and popular tradition tell us alike 
of a flame which often would arise from the grave, in a moss 
near Carnwath, of some of those poor rebels: of how it crept 
along the ground; of how it covered the house of their mur- 
derer ; and of how it scared him with its lurid glare. 

* Wodrow, p. 59. + Kirkton, p. 246, 
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Hear Daniel Defoe: * 

“If the poor people were by these insupportable violences 
made desperate, and driven to all the extremities of a wild 
despair, who can justly reflect on them when they read in 
the Word of God ‘ That oppression makes a wise man mad’? 
And therefore were there no other original of the insurrection 
known by the name of the Rising of Pentland, it was nothing 
but what the intolerable oppressions of those times might 
have justified to all the world, nature having dictated to 
all people a right to defence when illegally and arbitrarily 
attacked in a manner not justifiable either by laws of nature, 
the laws of God, or the laws of the country.” 

Bear this remonstrance of Defoe’s in mind, and though it 
is the fashion of the day to jeer and to mock, to execrate and 
to contemn, the noble band of Covenanters,—though the 
bitter laugh at their old-world religious views, the curl of 
the lip at their merits, and the chilling silence on their 
bravery and their determination, are but too rife through 
all society,—be charitable to what was evil and honest to 
what was good about the Pentland insurgents, who fought 
for life and liberty, for country and religion, on the 28th 
of November, 1666, now just two hundred years ago. 


EninsurcyH, 28th November, 1866. 


* Defoe’s History of the Church of Scotland. 
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Y companion enjoyed a cheap reputation for wit and 
insight. He was by habit and repute a satirist. If 
he did occasionally condemn anything or anybody who richly 
deserved it, and whose demerits had hitherto escaped, it was 
simply because he condemned everything and everybody. 
While I was with him he disposed of St. Paul with an epi- 
gram, shook my reverence for Shakespeare in a neat antithe- 
sis, and fell foul of the Almighty himself, on the score of 
one or two out of the ten commandments. Nothing escaped 
his blighting censure. At every sentence he overthrew an 
idol, or lowered my estimation of a friend. I saw everything 
with new eyes, and could only marvel at my former blindness. 
How was it possible that I had not before observed A’s false 
hair, B’s selfishness, or C’s boorish manners? I and my com- 
panion, methought, walked the streets like a couple of gods 
among a swarm of vermin; for every one we saw seemed to 
bear openly upon his brow the mark of the apocalyptic 
beast. I half expected that these miserable beings, like the 
people of Lystra, would recognise their betters and force us 
to the altar; in which case, warned by the fate of Paul and 
Barnabas, I do not know that my modesty would have pre- 
vailed upon me to decline. But there was no need for such 
churlish virtue. More blinded than the Lycaonians, the 
people saw no divinity in our gait; and as our temporary 
godhead lay more in the way of observing than healing their 
infirmities, we were content to pass them by in scorn. 

I could not leave my companion, not from regard or even 
from interest, but from a very natural feeling, inseparable 
from the case. To understand it, let us take a simile. Sup- 
pose yourself walking down the street with a man who con- 
tinues to sprinkle the crowd out of a flask of vitriol. You 
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would be much diverted with the grimaces and contortions 
of his victims; and at the same time you would fear to 
leave his arm until his bottle was empty, knowing that, when 
once among the crowd, you would run a good chance your- 
self of baptism with his biting liquor. Now my companion’s 
vitriol was inexhaustible. 

It was perhaps the consciousness of this, the knowledge 
that I was being anointed already out of the vials of his 
wrath, that made me fall to criticising the critic, whenever 
we had parted. 

After all, I thought, our satirist has just gone far enough 
into his neighbours to find that the outside is false, without 
caring to go farther and discover what is really true. He 
is content to find that things are not what they seem, and 
broadly generalises from it that they do not exist at all. 
He sees our virtues are not what they pretend they are; 
and, on the strength of that, he denies us the possession of 
virtue altogether. He has learnt the first lesson, that no 
man is wholly good; but he has not even suspected that 
there is another equally true, to wit, that no man is wholly 
bad. Like the inmate of a coloured star, he has eyes for one 
colour alone. He has a keen scent after evil, but his nostrils 
are plugged against all good, as people plugged their nos- 
trils before going about the streets of the plague-struck city. 

Why does he do this? It is most unreasonable to flee the 
knowledge of good like the infection of a horrible disease, and 
batten and grow fat in the real atmosphere of a lazar-house. 
This was my first thought; but my second was not like unto 
it, and I saw that our satirist was wise, wise in his generation, 
like the unjust steward. He does not want light, because 
the darkness is more pleasant. He does not wish to see the 
good, because he is happier without it. I recollect that when 
I walked with him, I was in a state of divine exaltation, such 
as Adam and Eve must have enjoyed when the savour of the 
fruit was still unfaded between their lips; and I recognise 
that this must be the man’s habitual state. He has the for- 
bidden fruit in his waistcoat pocket, and can make himself 
a god as often and as long as he likes. He has raised him- 
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self upon a glorious pedestal above his fellows; he has 
touched the summit of ambition; and he envies neither King 
nor Kaiser, Prophet nor Priest, content in an elevation as 
high as theirs, and much more easily attained. Yes, certes, 
much more easily attained. He has not risen by climbing 
himself, but by pushing others down. He has grown great 
in his own estimation, not by blowing himself out, and risking 
the fate of Asop’s frog, but simply by the habitual use of 
a diminishing glass on everybody else. And I think alto- 
gether that his is a better, a safer, and a surer recipe than 
most others, 

After all, however, looking back on what I have written, 
I detect a spirit suspiciously like his own. All through, I 
have been comparing myself with our Satirist, and all 
through, I have had the best of the comparison. Well, well, 
cantagion is as often mental as physical; and I do not 
think my readers, who have all been under his lash, will blame 
me very much for giving the headsman a mouthful of his 
own sawdust. 
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ie any one should know the pleasure and pain of a sleep- 
less night, it should be I. I remember, so long ago, 
the sickly child that woke from his few hours’ slumber with 
the sweat of a nightmare on his brow, to lie awake and listen 
and long for the first signs of life among the silent streets. 
These nights of pain and weariness are graven on my mind; 
and so when the same thing happened to me again, every- 
thing that I heard or saw was rather a recollection than a 
discovery. 

Weighed upon by the epaque and almost sensible darkness, 
I listened eagerly for anything to break the sepulchral 
quiet. But nothing came, save, perhaps, an emphatic crack 
from the old cabinet that was made by Deacon Brodie, or 
the dry rustle of the coals on the extinguished fire. It was 
a calm; or I know that I should have heard in the roar and 
clatter of the storm, as I have not heard it for so many 
years, the wild career of a horseman, always scouring up 
from the distance and passing swiftly below the window; yet 
always returning again from the place whence first he came 
as though, baffled by some higher power, he had retraced 
his steps to gain impetus for another and another attempt. 

As I lay there, there arose out of the utter stillness the 
rumbling of a carriage a very great way off, that drew near, 
and passed within a few streets of the house, and died away 
as gradually as it had arisen. This, toc, was as a remi- 
niscence. 

I rose and lifted a corner of the blind. Over the black 
belt of the garden I saw the long line of Queen Street, with 
here and there a lighted window. How often before had my 
nurse lifted me out of bed and pointed them out to me, while 
we wondered together if, there, also, there were children that 
could not sleep, and if these lighted oblongs were signs of 
those that waited like us for the morning. 
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I went out into the lobby, and looked down into the great 
deep well of the staircase. For what cause I know not, just 
as it used to be in the old days that the feverish child might 
be the better served, a peep of gas illuminated a narrow 
circle far below me. But where I was, all was darkness and 
silence, save the dry monotonous ticking of the clock that. 
came ceaselessly up to my ear. 

The final crown of it all, however, the last touch of re-! 
production on the pictures of my memory, was the arrival 
of that time for which, all night through, I waited and 
longed of old. It was my custom, as the hours dragged on, 
to repeat the question, “ When will the carts come in?” 
and repeat it again and again until at last those sounds 
arose in the street that I have heard once more this morning. 
The road before our house is a great thoroughfare for 
early carts. I know not, and I never have known, what they 
carry, whence they come, or whither they go. But I know 
that, long ere dawn, and for hours together, they stream 
continuously past, with the same rolling and jerking of 
wheels and the same clink of horses’ feet. It was not for 
nothing that they made the burthen of my wishes all night 
through. They are really the first throbbings of life, the 
harbingers of day; and it pleases you as much to hear them 
as it must please a shipwrecked seaman once again to grasp 
a hand of flesh and blood after years of miserable solitude. 
They have the freshness of the daylight life about them. 
You can hear the carters cracking their whips and crying 
hoarsely to their horses or to one another; and sometimes 
even a peal of healthy, harsh horse-laughter comes up to you 
through the darkness. There is now an end of mystery and 
fear. Like the knocking at the door in Macbeth,* or the 
cry of the watchman in the Tour de Nesle, they show that 
the horrible cesura is over and the nightmares have fled 
away, because the day is breaking and the ordinary life of 
men is beginning to bestir itself among the streets. 

In the middle of it all I fell asleep, to be wakened by the 
officious knocking at my door, and I find myself twelve years 
older than I had dreamed myself all night. 
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T is all very well to talk of death as “a pleasant potion 
of immortality ”; but the most of us, I suspect, are of 

** queasy stomachs,” and find it none of the sweetest.* The 
graveyard may be cloakroom to Heaven; but we must admit 
that it is a very ugly and offensive vestibule in itself, how- 
ever fair may be the life to which it leads. And though 
Enoch and Elias went into the temple through a gate which 
certainly may be called Beautiful, the rest of us have to find 
our way to it through Ezekiel’s low-bowed door and the 
vault full of creeping things and all manner of abominable 
beasts. Nevertheless, there is a certain frame of mind to 
which a cemetery is, if not an antidote, at least an allevia- 
tion. If you are in a fit of the blues, go nowhere else. It 
was in obedience to this wise regulation that the other morn- 
ing found me lighting my pipe at the entrance to Old Grey- 
friars’, thoroughly sick of the town, the country, and myself. 
Two of the men were talking at the gate, one of them 
carrying a spade in hands still crusted with the soil of 
graves. Their very aspect was delightful to me; and I 
crept nearer to them, thinking to pick up some snatch of 
sexton gossip, some “ talk fit for a charnel,” + something, 
in fine, worthy of that fastidious logician, that adept in 
coroner’s law, who has come down to us as the patron of 
Yaughan’s liquor, and the very prince of gravediggers. 
Scots people in general are so much wrapped up in their 
profession that I had a good chance of overhearing such 
conversation: the talk of fishmongers running usually on 
stockfish and haddocks; while of the Scots sexton I could 
repeat stories and speeches that positively smell of the grave- 
yard. But on this occasion I was doomed to disappointment. 
My two friends were far into the region of generalities. 
Their profession was forgotten in their electorship. Poli- 

* Religio Medici, Part ii. + Duchess of Malfi. 
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tics had engulfed the narrower economy of gravedigging. 
“Na, na,” said the one, “ ye’re a’ wrang.” ‘The English 
and Irish Churches,” answered the other, in a tone as if he 
had made the remark before, and it had been called in ques- 
tion—* The English and Irish Churches have impoverised 
ithe country.” 

“Such are the results of education,” thought I as I passed 
beside them and came fairly among the tombs. Here, at 
least, there were no commonplace politics, no diluted this- 
morning’s leader, to distract or offend me. The old shabby 
church showed, as usual, its quaint extent of roofage and the 
relievo skeleton on one gable, still blackened with the fire 
of thirty years ago. A chill dank mist lay over all. The 
Old Greyfriars’ churchyard was in perfection that morning, 
and one could go round and reckon up the associations with 
no fear of vulgar interruption. On this stone the Covenant 
was signed. In that vault, as the story goes, John Knox 
took hiding in some Reformation broil. From that window 
Burke the murderer looked out many a time across the 
tombs, and perhaps o’ nights let himself down over the sill 
to rob some new-made grave. Certainly he would have a 
selection here. The very walks have been carried over for- 
gotten resting places; and the whole ground is uneven, be- 
cause (as I was once quaintly told) “ when the wood rots it 
stands to reason the soil should fall in,” which, from the law 
of gravitation, is certainly beyond denial. But it is round 
the boundary that there are the finest tombs. The whole 
irregular space is, as it were, fringed with quaint old monu- 
ments, rich in death’s-heads and scythes and hour-glasses, 
and doubly rich in pious epitaphs and Latin mottoes—rich 
in them to such an extent that their proper space has run 
over, and they have crawled end-long up the shafts of col- 
umns and ensconced themselves in all sorts of odd corners 
among the sculpture. These tombs raise their backs against 
the rabble of squalid dwelling-houses, and every here and 
there a clothes-pole projects between two monuments its flut- 
tering trophy of white and yellow and red. With a grim irony 
they recall the banners in the Invalides, banners as appropri- 
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ate perhaps over the sepulchres of tailors and weavers as 
these others above the dust of armies. Why they put things 
out to dry on that particular morning was hard to imagine. 
The grass was grey with drops of rain, the headstones black 
with moisture. Yet, in despite of weather and common- 
sense, there they hung between the tombs; and beyond them 
I could see through open windows into miserable rooms where 
whole families were born and fed, and slept and died. At 
one a girl sat singing merrily with her back to the grave- 
yard; and from another came the shrill tones of a scolding 
woman. Every here and there was a town garden full of 
sickly flowers, or a pile of crockery inside upon the window- 
seat. But you do not grasp the full connection between 
these houses of the dead and the living, the unnatural mar- 
riage of stately sepulchres and squalid houses, till, lower 
down, where the road has sunk far below the surface of the 
cemetery, and the very roofs are scarcely on a level with its 
wall, you observe that a proprietor has taken advantage of a 
tall monument and trained a chinmey-stack against its back. 
It startles you to see the red, modern pots peering over the 
shoulder of the tomb. 

A man was at work on a grave, his spade clinking away 
the drift of bones that permeates the thin brown soil; but 
my first disappointment had taught me to expect little from 
Greyfriars’ sextons, and I passed him by in silence. A slater 
on the slope of a neighbouring roof eyed me curiously. A 
lean black cat, looking as if it had battened on strange 
meats, slipped past me. A little boy at a window put his 
finger te his nose in so offensive a manner that I was put 
upon my dignity, and turned grandly off to read old epi- 
taphs and peer through the gratings into the shadow of 
vaults. 

Just then I saw two women coming down a path, one of 
them old, and the other younger, with a child in her arms. 
Both had faces eaten with famine and hardened with sin, 
and both had reached that stage of degradation, much ~ 
lower in a woman than a man, when all care for dress is lost. 
As they came down they neared a grave, where some pious 
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friend or relative had laid a wreath of immortelles, and put 
a bell glass over it, as is the custom. The effect of that 
ring of dull yellow among so many blackened and dusty 
sculptures was more pleasant than it is in modern cemeteries, 
where every second mound can boast a similar coronal; and 
here, where it was the exception and not the rule, I could 
even fancy the drops of moisture that dimmed the cover- 
ing were the tears of those who laid it where it was. As 
the two women came up to it, one of them kneeled down on 
the wet grass, and looked long and silently through the 
clouded shade, while the second stood above her, gently 
oscillating to and fro to lull the muling baby. I was struck 
a great way off with something religious in the attitude of 
these two unkempt and haggard women; and I drew near 
faster, but still cautiously, to hear what they were saying. 
Surely on them the spirit of death and decay had descended: 
I had no education to dread here: should I not have a chance 
of seeing nature? Alas! a pawnbroker could not have been 
more practical and commonplace, for this was what the kneel- 
ing woman said to the woman upright—this and nothing 
more: ‘ Eh, what extravagance!” 

O nineteenth century, wonderful art thou indeed—won- 
derful, but wearisome in thy stale and deadly uniformity. 
Thy men are more like numerals than men. They must bear 
their idiosyncrasies or their professions written on a placard 
about their neck, like the scenery in Shakespeare’s theatre. 
Thy precepts of economy have pierced into the lowest ranks 
of life; and there is now a decorum in vice, a respectability 
among the disreputable, a pure spirit of Philistinism among 
the waifs and strays of thy Bohemia. For lo! thy very grave- 
diggers talk politics; and thy castaways kneel upon new 
graves, to discuss the cost of the monument and grumble at 
the improvidence of love. 

Such was the elegant apostrophe that I made as I went 
out of the gates again, happily satisfied in myself, and feel- 
ing that I alone of all whom I had seen was able to profit 
by the silent poem of these green mounds and blackened 
headstones. 
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KNEW one once, and the room where, lonely and old, 

she waited for death. It was pleasant enough, high up 
above the lane, and looking forth upon a hill-side, covered 
all day with sheets and yellow blankets, and with long lines 
of underclothing fluttering between the battered posts. 
There were any number of cheap prints, and a drawing by 
one of “ her children,” and there were flowers in the window, 
and a sickly canary withered into consumption in an orna- 
mental cage. The bed, with its checked coverlid, was in a 
closet. A great Bible lay on the table; and her drawers were 
full of “ scones,” which it was her pleasure to give to young 
visitors such as I was then. 

You may not think this a melancholy picture; but the 
canary, and the cat, and the white mouse that she had for 
a while, and that died, were all indications of the want that 
ate into her heart. JI think I know a little of what that old 
woman felt; and I am as sure as if I had seen her, that she 
sat many an hour in silent tears, with the big Bible open 
before her clouded eyes. 

If you could look back upon her life, and feel the great 
chain that had linked her to one child after another, some- 
times to be wrenched suddenly through, and sometimes, which 
is infinitely worse, to be torn gradually off through years 
of growing neglect, or perhaps growing dislike! She had, 
like the mother, overcome that natural repugnance—repug- 
nance which no man can conquer—towards the infirm and 
helpless mass of putty of the earlier stage. She had spent 
her best and happiest years in tending, watching, and learn- 
ing to love like a mother this child, with which she has no 
connection and to which she has no tie. Perhaps she refused 
some sweetheart (such things have been), or put him off and 
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off, until he lost heart and turned to someone else, all for 
fear of leaving this creature that had wound itself about 
her heart. And the end of it all—her month’s warning, and 
a present perhaps, and the rest of the life to vain regret. 
Or, worse still, to see the child gradually forgetting and for- 
saking her, fostered in disrespect and neglect on the plea 
of growing manliness, and at last beginning to treat her as 
a servant whom he had treated a few years before as a 
mother. She sees the Bible or the Psalm-book, which with 
gladness and love unutterable in her heart she had bought 
for him years ago out of her slender savings, neglected for 
some newer gift of his father, lying in dust in the lumber- 
room or given away to a poor child, and the act applauded 
for its unfeeling charity. Little wonder if she becomes hurt 
and angry, and attempts to tyrannise and to grasp her old 
power back again. We are not all patient Grizzels, by good 
fortune, but the most of us human beings with feelings and 
tempers of our own. 

And so in the end, behold her in the room that I described. 
Very likely and very naturally, in some fling of feverish 
misery or recoil of thwarted love, she has quarrelled with her 
old employers and the children are forbidden to see her or 
to speak to her; or at best she gets her rent paid and a 
little to herself, and now and then her late charges are sent 
up (with another nurse, perhaps) to pay her a short visit. 
How bright these visits seem as she looks forward to them 
on her lonely bed! How unsatisfactory their realisation, 
when the forgetful child, half wondering, checks with every 
word and action the outpouring of her maternal love! How 
bitter and restless the memories that they leave behind. And 
for the rest, what else has she?—to watch them with eager 
eyes as they go to school, to sit in church where she can see 
them every Sunday, to be passed some day unnoticed in the 
street, or deliberately cut because the great man or the great 
woman are with friends before whom they are ashamed to 
recognise the old woman that loved them. 

When she goes home that night, how lonely will the room 
appear to her! Perhaps the neighbours may hear her sob- 
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bing to herself in the dark, with the fire burnt out for want 
of fuel, and the candle still unlit upon the table. 

And it is for this that they live, these quasi-mothers— 
mothers in everything but the travail and the thanks. It 
is for this that they have remained virtuous in youth, living 
the dull life of a household servant. It is for this that they 
refused the old sweetheart, and have no fireside or offspring 
of their own. 

I believe in a better state of things, that there will be 
no more nurses, and that every mother will nurse her own 
offspring; for what can be more hardening and demoral- 
ising than to call forth the tenderest feelings of a woman’s 
heart and cherish them yourself as long as you need them, 
as long as your children require a nurse to love them, and 

then to blight and thwart and destroy them, whenever your 

own use for them is at an end. This may be Utopian; but 
it is always a little thing if one mother or two mothers can 
be brought to feel more tenderly to those who share their 
toil and have no part in their reward. 
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HE man has a red, bloated face, and his figure is short 
and squat. So far there is nothing in him to notice, 
but when you see his eyes, you can read in these hard and 
shallow orbs a depravity beyond measure depraved, a thirst 
after wickedness, the pure, disinterested love of Hell for its 
own sake. The other night, in the street, I was watching 
an omnibus passing with lit-up windows, when I heard some 
one coughing at my side as though he would cough his soul 
out; and turning round, I saw him stopping under a lamp, 
with a brown greatcoat buttoned round him and his whole 
face convulsed. It seemed as if he could not live long; and 
so the sight set my mind upon a train of thought, as I 
finished my cigar up and down the lighted streets. 

He is old, but all these years have not yet quenched his 
thirst for evil, and his eyes still delight themselves in wick- 
edness. He is dumb; but he will not let that hinder his foul 
trade, or perhaps I should say, his yet fouler amusement, 
and he has pressed a slate into the service of corruption. 
Look at him, and he will sign to you with his bloated head, 
and when you go to him in answer to the sign, thinking 
perhaps that the poor dumb man has lost his way, you will 
see what he writes upon his slate. He haunts the doors of 
schools, and shows such inscriptions as these to the innocent 
children that come out. He hangs about picture-galleries, 
and makes the noblest pictures the text for some silent hom- 
ily of vice. His industry is a lesson to ourselves. Is it not 
wonderful how he can triumph over his infirmities and do 
such an amount of harm without a tongue? Wonderful 
industry—strange, fruitless, pleasureless toil? Must not 
the very devil feel a soft emotion to see his disinterested and 
laborious service? Ah, but the devil knows better than this: 
he knows that this man is penetrated with the love of evil 
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and that all his pleasure is shut up in wickedness: he recog- 
nises him, perhaps, as a fit type for mankind of his satanic 
self, and watches over his effigy as we might watch over a 
favourite likeness. As the business man comes to love the 
toil, which he only looked upon at first as a ladder towards 
other desires and less unnatural gratifications, so the dumb 
man has felt the charm of his trade and fallen captivated 
before the eyes of sin. It is a mistake when preachers tell 
us that vice is hideous and loathsome; for even vice has her 
Horsel and her devotees, who love her for her own sake. 
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N the 2nd of January, 1824, was issued the prospectus 

of the Lapsus Lingue; or, the College Tatler; and on 
the 7th the first number appeared. On Friday the 2nd of 
April “ Mr. Tatler became speechless.” Its history was not 
all one success; for the editor (who applies to himself the 
words of Iago, “I am nothing if I am not critical”) over- 
stepped the bounds of caution, and found himself seriously 
embroiled with the powers that were. There appeared in 
No. xvi. a most bitter satire upon Sir John Leslie, in which 
he was compared to Falstaff, charged with puffing himself, 
and very prettily censured for publishing only the first vol- 
ume of a class-book, and making all purchasers pay for 
both. Sir John Leslie took up the matter angrily, visited 
Carfrae the publisher, and threatened him with an action, 
till he was forced to turn the hapless Lapsus out of doors. 
The maltreated periodical found shelter in the shop of Huie, 
Infirmary Street; and No. xvu. was duly issued from the new 
office. No. xvm. beheld Mr. Tatler’s humiliation, in which, 
with fulsome apology and not very credible assurances of 
respect and admiration, he disclaims the article in question, 
and advertises a new issue of No. xvi. with all objectionable 
matter omitted. This, with pleasing euphemism, he terms 
in a later advertisement, “a new and improved edition.” 
This was the only remarkable adventure of Mr. Tatler’s 
brief existence; unless we consider as such a silly Chaldee 
manuscript in imitation of Blackwood, and a letter of re- 
proof from a divinity student on the impiety of the same dull 
effusion. He laments the near approach of his end in pa- 
thetic terms, “ How shall we summon up sufficient courage,” 
says he, * to look for the last time on our beloved little devil 
and his estimable proof-sheet? How shall we be able to 
pass No. 14 Infirmary Street and feel that all its attractions 
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are over? How shall we bid farewell for ever to that excel- 
lent man, with the long greatcoat, wooden leg and wooden 
board, who acts as our representative at the gate of Alma 
Mater?” But alas! he had no choice: Mr. Tatler, whose 
career, he says himself, had been successful, passed peace- 
fully away, and has ever since humbly implored “ the bring- 
ing home of bell and burial.” 

Alter et idem. <A very different affair was the Lapsus 
Lingue from the Edinburgh University Magazine. The 
two prospectuses alone, laid side by side, would indicate the 
march of luxury and the repeal of the paper duty. The 
penny bi-weekly broadside of session 1823-4 was almost 
wholly dedicated to Momus. Epigrams, pointless letters, 
amorous verses, and University grievances are the continual 
burthen of the song. But Mr. Tatler was not without a 
vein of hearty humour; and his pages afford what is much 
better: to wit, a good picture of student life as it then was. 
The students of those polite days insisted on retaining their 
hats in the class-room. There was a cab-stance in front of 
the College; and “Carriage Entrance” was posted above 
the main arch, on what the writer pleases to call “ coarse, 
unclassic boards.” 'The benches of the “‘ Speculative ” then, 
as now, were red; but all other Societies (the ‘* Dialectic ” 
is the only survivor) met down-stairs, in some rooms of 
which it is pointedly said that “ nothing else could conven- 
iently be made of them.” However horrible these dungeons 
may have been, it is certain that they were paid for, and 
that far too heavily for the taste of session 1823-4, which 
found enough cails upon its purse for porter and toasted 
cheese at Ambrose’s, or cranberry tarts and ginger-wine 
at Doull’s. Duelling was still a possibility; so much so 
that when two medicals fell to fisticuffs in Adam Square, 
it was seriously hinted that single combat would be the result. 
Last and most wonderful of all, Gall and Spurzheim were in 
every one’s mouth; and the Law student, after having ex- 
hausted Byron’s poetry and Scott’s novels, informed the 
ladies of his belief in phrenology. In the present day he 
would dilate on “*‘ Red as a rose is she,” and then mention 
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that he attends Old Greyfriars’, as a tacit claim to intellec- 
tual superiority. I do not know that the advance is much. 

But Mr. Tatler’s best performances were three short 
papers in which he hit off pretty smartly the idiosyncrasies 
of the “‘ Divinity,” the “‘ Medical,” and the “ Law,” of ses- 
sion 1823-4. The fact that there was no notice of the 
“ Arts” seems to suggest that they stood in the same inter- 
mediate position as they do now—the epitome of student- 
kind. Mr. Tatler’s satire is, on the whole, good-humoured, 
and has not grown superannuated in all its limbs. His 
descriptions may limp at some points, but there are certain 
broad traits that apply equally well to session 1870-71. He 
shows us the Divinity of the period—tall, pale, slender—his 
collar greasy, and his coat bare about the seams—“ his white 
neckcloth serving four days, and regularly turned the 
third,’—“ the rim of his hat deficient in wool,”—and “a 
weighty volume of theology under his arm.” He was the 
man to buy cheap “ a snuff-box, or a dozen of pencils, or a 
six-bladed knife, or a quarter of a hundred quills,” at any 
of the public sale-rooms. He was noted for cheap purchases, 
and for exceeding the legal tender in halfpence. He haunted 
“the darkest and remotest corner of the Theatre Gallery.” 
He was to be seen issuing from “ aerial lodging-houses.” 
_ Withal, says mine author, “ there were many good points 
about him: he paid his landlady’s bill, read his Bible, went 
twice to church on Sunday, seldom swore, was not often 
tipsy, and bought the Lapsus Lingue.” 

The Medical, again, “ wore a white greatcoat, and conse- 
quently talked loud ”’—(there is something very delicious 
in that consequently). He wore his hat on one side. He 
was active, volatile, and went to the top of Arthur’s Seat on 
the Sunday forenoon. He was as quiet in a debating society 
as he was loud in the streets. He was reckless and impru- 
dent: yesterday he insisted on your sharing a bottle of claret 
with him (and claret was claret then, before the cheap-and- 
nasty treaty), and to-morrow he asks you for the loan of 
a penny to buy the last number of the Lapsus. 

The student of Law, again, was a learned man. “ He 
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had turned over the leaves of Justinian’s Institutes, and knew 
that they were written in Latin. He was well acquainted 
with the title page of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and argal 
(as the gravedigger in Hamlet says) he was not a person 
to be laughed at.” He attended the Parliament House in 
the character of a critic, and could give you stale sneers at 
all the celebrated speakers. He was the terror of essayists 
at the Speculative or the Forensic. In social qualities he 
seems to have stood unrivalled. Even in the police-office 
we find him shining with undiminished lustre. “If a Charlie 
should find him rather noisy at an untimely hour, and ven- 
ture to take him into custody, he appears next morning like 
a Daniel come to judgment. He opens his mouth to speak, 
and the divine precepts of unchanging justice and Scots law 
flow from his tongue. The magistrate listens in amazement, 
and fines him only a couple of guineas.” 

Such then were our predecessors and their College Maga- 
zine. Barclay, Ambrose, Young Amos, and Fergusson were 
to them what the Café, the Rainbow, and Rutherford’s are 
to us. An hour’s reading in these old pages absolutely con- 
fuses us, there is so much that is similar and so much that is 
different; the follies and amusements are so like our own, and 
the manner of frolicking and enjoying are so changed, that 
one pauses and looks about him in philosophic judgment. 
The muddy quadrangle is thick with living students; but in 
our eyes it swarms also with the phantasmal white greatcoats 
and tilted hats of 1824. Two races meet: races alike and 
diverse. Two performances are played before our eyes; 
but the change seems merely of impersonators, of scenery, 
of costume. Plot and passion are the same. It is the fall 
of the spun shilling whether seventy-one or twenty-four has 
the best of it. 

In a future number we hope to give a glance at the indi- 
vidualities of the present, and see whether the cast shall be 
head or tail—whether we or the readers of the Lapsus stand 
higher in the balance. 
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SIDERED GENERALLY 


E have now reached the difficult portion of our task. 
Mr. Tatler, for all that we care, may have been as 
virulent as he liked about the students of a former day; but 
for the iron to touch our sacred selves, for a brother of the 
Guild to betray its most privy infirmities, let such a Judas 
look to himself as he passes on his way to the Scots Law or 
the Diagnostic, below the solitary lamp at the corner of 
the dark quadrangle. We confess that this idea alarms us. 
We enter a protest. We bind ourselves over verbally to keep 
the peace. We hope, moreover, that having thus made you 
secret to our misgivings, you will excuse us if we be dull, 
and set that down to caution which you might before have 
charged to the account of stupidity. 

The natural tendency of civilisation is to obliterate those 
distinctions which are the best salt of life. All the fine old 
professional flavour in language has evaporated. Your very 
gravedigger has forgotten his avocation in his electorship, 
and would quibble on the Franchise over Ophelia’s grave, 
instead of more appropriately discussing the duration of 
bodies under ground. From this tendency, from this grad- 
ual attrition of life, in which everything pointed and charac- 
teristic is being rubbed down, till the whole world begins to 
slip between our fingers in smooth undistinguishable sands, 
from this, we say, it follows that we must not attempt to 
join Mr. Tatler in his simple division of students into Law, 
Divinity, and Medical. Now-a-days the Faculties may 
shake hands over their follies; and, like Mrs. Frail and Mrs. 
Foresight (in Love for Love) they may stand in the doors 
of opposite class-rooms, crying: “Sister, Sister—Sister 
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everyway!” <A few restrictions, indeed, remain to influence 
the followers of individual branches of study. The Divinity, 
for example, must be an avowed believer; and as this, in the 
present day, is unhappily considered by many as a confes- 
sion of weakness, he is fain to choose one of two ways of 
gilding the distasteful orthodox bolus. Some swallow it in 
a thin jelly of metaphysics; for it is even a credit to believe 
in God on the evidence of some crack-jaw philosopher, 
although it is a decided slur to believe in Him on His own 
authority. Others again (and this we think the worst 
method), finding German grammar a somewhat dry morsel, 
run their own little heresy as a proof of independence; and 
deny one of the cardinal doctrines that they may hold the 
others without being laughed at. 

Besides, however, such influences as these, there is little 
more distinction between the faculties than the traditionary 
ideal, handed down through a long sequence of students, 
and getting rounder and more featureless at each successive 
session. The plague of uniformity has descended on the Col- 
lege. Students (and indeed all sorts and conditions of men) 
now require their faculty and character hung round their 
neck on a placard, like the scenes in Shakespeare’s theatre. 
And in the midst of all this weary sameness, not the least 
common feature is the gravity of every face. No more does 
the merry medical run eagerly in the clear winter morning 
up the rugged sides of Arthur’s Seat, and hear the church 
bells begin and thicken and die away below him among the 
gathered smoke of the city. He will not break Sunday to 
so little purpose. He no longer finds pleasure in the mere 
output of his surplus energy. He husbands his strength, 
and lays out walks, and reading, and amusement with deep 
consideration, so that he may get as much work and pleasure 
out of his body as he can, and waste none of his energy on 
mere impulse, or such flat enjoyment as an excursion in the 
country. 

See the quadrangle in the interregnum of classes, in those 
two or three minutes when it is full of passing students, and 
we think you will admit that, if we have not made it “ an 
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habitation of dragons,” we have at least transformed it into 
“a court for owls.” Solemnity broods heavily over the en- 
closure; and wherever you seek it, you will find a dearth of 
merriment, and absence of real youthful enjoyment. You 
might as well try 


“To move wild laughter in the throat of death,” 


as to excite any healthy stir among the bulk of this staid 
company. 

The studious congregate about the doors of the different 
classes, debating the matter of the lecture, or comparing 
note-books. A reserved rivalry sunders them. Here are 
some deep in Greek particles: there, others are already in- 
habitants of that land 


“Where entity and quiddity, 
Like ghosts of defunct bodies fly— 
Where Truth in person does appear 
Like words congealed in northern air.” 


But none of them seem to find any relish for their studies— 
no pedantic love of this subject or that lights up their eyes 
—science and learning are only means for a livelihood, which 
they have considerately embraced and which they solemnly 
pursue. ‘“ Labour’s pale priests,” their lips seem incapable 
of laughter, except in the way of polite recognition of pro- 
fessional wit. The stains of ink are chronic on their meagre 
fingers. They walk like Saul among the asses. 

The dandies are not less subdued. In 1824 there was a 
noisy dapper dandyism abroad. Vulgar, as we should now 
think, but yet genial—a matter of white greatcoats and 
loud voices—strangely different from the stately frippery 
that is rife at present. These men are out of their element 
in the quadrangle. Even the small remains of boisterous 
humour, which still clings to any collection of young men, 
jars painfully on their morbid sensibilities; and they beat 
a hasty retreat to resume their perfunctory march along 
Princes Street. Flirtation is to them a great social duty, a 
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painful obligation, which they perform on every occasion in 
the same chill official manner, and with the same common- 
place advances, the same dogged observance of traditional 
behaviour. The shape of their raiment is a burden almost 
greater than they can bear, and they halt in their walk to 
preserve the due adjustment of their trouser-knees, till one 
would fancy he had mixed in a procession of Jacobs. We 
speak, of course, for ourselves; but we would as soon asso- 
ciate with a herd of sprightly apes as with these gloomy 
modern beaux. Alas, that our Mirabels, our Valentines, 
even our Brummels, should have left their mantles upon 
nothing more amusing! 

Nor are the fast men less constrained. Solemnity, even 
in dissipation, is the order of the day; and they go to the 
devil with a perverse seriousness, a systematic rationalism 
of wickedness that would have surprised the simpler sinners 
of old. Some of these men whom we see gravely conversing 
on the steps have but a slender acquaintance with each other. 
Their intercourse consists principally of mutual bulletins of 
depravity; and, week after week, as they meet they reckon 
up their items of transgression, and give an abstract of 
their downward progress for approvai and encouragement. 
These folk form a freemasonry of their own. An oath is 
the shibboleth of their sinister fellowship. Once they hear a 
man swear, it is wonderful how their tongues loosen and 
their bashful spirits take enlargement, under the conscious- 
ness of brotherhood. There is no folly, no pardoning 
warmth of temper about them; they are as steady-going 
and systematic in their own way as the studious in theirs. 

Not that we are without merry men. No. We shall not 
be ungrateful to those, whose grimaces, whose ironical 
laughter, whose active feet in the College Anthem have be- 
guiled so many weary hours and added a pleasant variety to 
the strain of close attention. But even these are too evi- 
dently professional in their antics. They go about cogitat- 
ing puns and inventing tricks. Jt is their vocation, Hal. 
They are the gratuitous jesters of the class-room; and, like 
the clown when he leaves the stage, their merriment too often 
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sinks as the bell rings the hour of liberty, and they pass 
forth by the Post-Office, grave and sedate, and meditating 
fresh gambols for the morrow. 

This is the impression left on the mind of any observing 
student by too many of his fellows. They seem all frigid old 
men; and one pauses to think how such an unnatural state 
of matters is produced. We feel inclined to blame for it the 
unfortunate absence of University feeling which is so marked 
a characteristic of our Edinburgh students. Academical in- 
terests are so few and far between—students, as students, 
have so little in common, except a peevish rivalry—there is 
such an entire want of broad college sympathies and ordi- 
nary college friendships, that we fancy that no University 
in the kingdom is in so poor a plight. Our system is full of 
anomalies. A, who cut B whilst he was a shabby student, 
curries sedulously up to him and cudgels his memory for 
anecdotes about him when he becomes the great so-and-so. 
Let there be an end of this shy, proud reserve on the one 
hand, and this shuddering fine-ladyism on the other; and 
we think we shall find both ourselves and the College bet- 
tered. Let it be a sufficient reason for intercourse that two 
men sit together on the same benches. Let the great A be 
held excused for nodding to the shabby B in Princes Street, 
if he can say, * That fellow is a student.” Once this could 
be brought about, we think you would find the whole heart 
of the University beat faster. We think you would find a 
fusion among the students, a growth of common feelings, an 
increasing sympathy between class and class, whose influence 
(in such a heterogeneous company as ours) might be of in- 
calculable value in all branches of politics and social prog- 
ress. It would do more than this. If we could find some 
method of making the University a real mother to her sons 
—something beyond a building full of class-rooms, a Senatus 
and a lottery of somewhat shabby prizes—we should strike 
a death-blow at the constrained and unnatural attitude of 
our Society. At present we are not a united body, but a 
loose gathering of individuals, whose inherent attraction is 
allowed to condense them into little knots and coteries, Our 
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last snowball riot read us a plain lesson on our condition. 
There was no party spirit—no unity of interests. A few, 
who were mischievously inclined, marched off to the College 
of Surgeons in a pretentious file; but even before they 
reached their destination the feeble inspiration had died out 
in many, and their numbers were sadly thinned. Some fol- 
lowed strange gods in the direction of Drummond Street, 
and others slunk back to meek good-boyism at the feet of the 
Professors. The same is visible in better things. As you 
send a man to an English University that he may have his 
prejudices rubbed off, you might send him to Edinburgh 
that he may have them ingrained—rendered indelible—fos- 
tered by sympathy into living principles of his spirit. And 
the reason of it is quite plain. From this absence of Uni- 
versity feeling it comes that a man’s friendships are always 
the direct and immediate results of these very prejudices. 
A common weakness is the best master of ceremonies in our 
quadrangle: a mutual vice is the readiest introduction. The 
studious associate with the studious alone—the dandies with 
the dandies. 

There is nothing to force them to rub shoulders with 
the others; and so they grow day by day more wedded 
to their own original opinions and affections. They see 
through the same spectacles continually. All broad senti- 
ments, all real catholic humanity expires; and the mind gets 
gradually stiffened into one position—becomes so habitu- 
ated to a contracted atmosphere, that it shudders and 
withers under the least draught of the free air that cir- 
culates in the general field of mankind. 

Specialism in Society then, is, we think, one cause of our 
present state. Specialism in study is another. We doubt 
whether this has ever been a good thing since the world 
began; but we are sure it is much worse now than it was. 
Formerly, when a man became a specialist, it was out of 
affection for his subject. With a somewhat grand devotion 
he left all the world of Science to follow his true love; and 
he contrived to find that strange pedantic interest which 
inspired the man who 
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“Settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 


Now-a-days it is quite different. Our pedantry wants even 
the saving clause of Enthusiasm. The election is now mat- 
ter of necessity and not of choice. Knowledge is now too 
broad a field for your Jack-of-all-Trades; and, from beauti- 
fully utilitarian reasons, he makes his choice, draws his pen 
through a dozen branches of study, and behold—John the 
Specialist. That this is the way to be wealthy we shall not 
deny; but we hold that it is not the way to be healthy or 
wise. The whole mind becomes narrowed and circumscribed 
to one “ punctual spot ” of knowledge. A rank unhealthy 
soil breeds a harvest of prejudices. Feeling himself above 
others in his one little branch—in the classification of toad- 
stools, or Carthaginian history—he waxes great in his own 
eyes and looks down on others. Having all his sympathies 
educated in one way, they die out in every other; and he is 
apt to remain a peevish, narrow, and intolerant bigot. 
Dilettante is now a term of reproach; but there is a certain 
form of dilettantism to which no one can object. It is this 
that we want among our students. We wish them to aban- 
don no subject until they have seen and felt its merit—to act 
under a general interest in all branches of knowledge, not 
a commercial eagerness to excel in one. 

In both these directions our sympathies are constipated. 
We are apostles of our own caste and cur own subject of 
study, instead of being, as we should, true men and loving 
students. Of course both of these could be corrected by the 
students themselves; but this is nothing to the purpose: it 
is more important to ask whether the Senatus or the body 
of alumni could do nothing towards the growth of better 
feeling and wider sentiments. Perhaps in another paper we 
may say something upon this head. 

One other word, however, before we have done. What 
shall we be when we grow really old? Of yore, a man was 
thought to lay on restrictions and acquire new deadweight 
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of mournful experience with every year, till he looked back 
on his youth as the very summer of impulse and freedom. 
We please ourselves with thinking that it cannot be so with 
us. We would fain hope that, as we have begun in one way, 
we may end in another; and that when we are in fact the 
octogenarians that we seem at present, there shall be no mer- 
rier men on earth. It is pleasant to picture us, sunning our- 
selves in Princes Street of a morning, or chirping over our 
evening cups, with all the merriment that we wanted in 
youth. 
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DEBATING society is at first somewhat of a disap- 

pointment. You do not often find the youthful Demos- 
thenes chewing his pebbles in the same room with you; or, 
even if you do, you will probably think the performance 
little to be admired. As a general rule, the members speak 
shamefully ill. The subjects of debate are heavy; and so 
are the fines. The Ballot Question—oldest of dialectic 
nightmares—is often found astride of a somnolent sederunt. 
The Greeks and Romans, too, are reserved as sort of gen- 
eral-utility men, to do all the dirty work of illustration; and 
they fill as many functions as the famous waterfall scene at 
the Princess’s, which I found doing duty on one evening as 
a gorge in Peru, a haunt of German robbers, and a peaceful 
vale in the Scottish borders. There is a sad absence of 
striking argument or real lively discussion. Indeed, you 
feel a growing contempt for your fellow-members; and it 
_ is not until you rise yourself to hawk and hesitate and sit 
shamefully down again, amid eleemosynary applause, that 
you begin to find your level and value others rightly. Even 
then, even when failure has damped your critical ardour, you 
will see many things to be laughed at in the deportment of 
your rivals. 

Most laughable, perhaps, are your indefatigable strivers 
after eloquence. They are of those who “ pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope,” and who, since they expect that 
“the deficiencies of last sentence will be supplied by the 
next,” have been recommended by Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
“attend to the History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.” 
They are characterised by a hectic hopefulness. Nothing 
damps them. They rise from the ruins of one abortive sen- 
tence, to launch forth into another with unabated vigour. 
They have all the manner of an orator. From the tone of 
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their voice, you would expect a splendid period—and lo! a 
string of broken-backed, disjointed clauses, eked out with 
stammerings and throat-clearings. They possess the art 
(learned from the pulpit) of rounding an unevphonious 
sentence by dwelling on a single syllable—of striking a 
balance in a top-heavy period by lengthening out a word 
into a melancholy quaver. Withal, they never cease to 
hope. Even at last, even when they have exhausted all their 
ideas, even after the would-be peroration has finally refused 
to perorate, they remain upon their feet with their mouths 
open, waiting for some further inspiration, like Chaucer’s 
widow’s son in the dung-hole, after 


“ His throat was kit unto the nekké bone,” 


in vain expectation of that seed that was to be laid upon his 
tongue, and give him renewed and clearer utterance. 

These men may have something to say, if they could only 
say it—indeed they generally have; but the next class are 
people who, having nothing to say, are cursed with a facility 
and an unhappy command of words, that makes them the 
prime nuisances of the society they affect. They try to 
cover their absence of matter by an unwholesome vitality of 
delivery. They look triumphantly round the room, as if 
courting applause, after a torrent of diluted truism. They 
talk in a circle, harping on the same dull round of argument, 
and returning again and again to the same remark with 
the same sprightliness, the same irritating appearance of 
novelty. 

After this set, any one is tolerable; so we shall merely 
hint at a few other varieties. There is your man who is 
pre-eminently conscientious, whose face beams with sincerity 
as he opens on the negative, and who votes on the affirmative 
at the end, looking round the room with an air of chastened 
pride. There is also the irrelevant speaker, who rises, emits 
a joke or two, and then sits down again, without ever at- 
tempting to tackle the subject of debate. Again, we have 
men who ride pick-a-back on their family reputation, or, if 
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their family have none, identify themselves with some wel)- 
known statesman, use his opinions, and lend him their pat- 
ronage on all occasions. This is a dangerous plan, and 
serves oftener, I am afraid, to point a difference than to 
adorn a speech. 

But alas! a striking failure may be reached without tempt- 
ing Providence by any of these ambitious tricks. Our own 
stature will be found high enough for shame. The success 
of three simple sentences lures us into a fatal parenthesis in 
the fourth, from whose shut brackets we may never disen- 
tangle the thread of our discourse. A momentary flush 
tempts us into a quotation; and we may be left helpless in 
the middle of one of Pope’s couplets, a white film gathering 
before our eyes, and our kind friends charitably trying to 
cover our disgrace by a feeble round of applause. Amis 
lecteurs, this is a painful topic. It is possible that we too, 
we, the “ potent, grave, and reverend” editor, may have 
suffered these things, and drunk as deep as any of the cup 
of shameful failure. Let us dwell no longer on so delicate a 
subject. 

In spite, however, of these disagreeables, I should recom- 
mend any student to suffer them with Spartan courage, as 
the benefits he receives should repay him an hundredfold for 
them all. The life of the debating society is a handy anti- 
dote to the life of the class-room and quadrangle. Nothing 
could be conceived more excellent as a weapon against many 
of those peccant humours that we have been railing against 
in the Jeremiad of our last College Paper—particularly in 
the field of intellect. It is a sad sight to see our heather- 
scented students, our boys of seventeen, coming up to Col- 
lege with determined views—roués in speculation—having 
gauged the vanity of philosophy or learned to shun it as 
the middle-man of heresy—a company of determined, de- 
liberate opinionists, not to be moved by ali the sleights of 
logic. What have such men to do with study? If their 
minds are made up irrevocably, why burn the “ studious 
lamp ” in search of further confirmation? Every set opin- 
ion I hear a student deliver I feel a certain lowering of my 
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regard. He who studies, he who is yet employed in groping 
for his premises, should keep his mind fluent and sensitive, 
keen to mark flaws, and willing to surrender untenable posi- 
tions. He should keep himself teachable, or cease the expen- 
sive farce of being taught. It is to further this docile spirit 
that we desire to press the claims of debating societies. It 
is as a means of melting down this museum of premature 
petrifactions into living and impressionable souls that we 
insist on their utility. If we could once prevail on our 
students to feel no shame in avowing an uncertain attitude 
towards any subject, if we could teach them that it was un- 
necessary for every lad to have his opinionette on every 
topic, we should have gone a far way towards bracing the 
intellectual tone of the coming race of thinkers; and this it 
is which debating societies are so well fitted to perform. 

We there meet people of every shade of opinion, and make 
friends with them. We are taught to rail against a man the 
whole session through, and then hob-a-nob with him at the 
concluding entertainment. We find men of talent far ex- 
ceeding our own, whose conclusions are widely different from 
ours; and we are thus taught to distrust ourselves. But the 
best means of all towards catholicity is that wholesome rule 
which some folk are most inclined to condemn,—I mean the 
law of obliged speeches. Your senior member commands ; 
and you must take the affirmative or the negative, just as 
suits his best convenience. This tends to the most perfect 
liberality. It is no good hearing the arguments of an op- 
ponent, for in good verity you rarely follow them; and even 
if you do take the trouble to listen, it is merely in a captious 
search for weaknesses. This is proved, I fear, in every 
debate; when you hear each speaker arguing out his own 
prepared spécialité (he never intended speaking, of course, 
until some remarks of, etc.), arguing out, I say, his own 
coached-up subject without the least attention to what has 
gone before, as utterly at sea about the drift of his ad- 
versary’s speech as Panurge when he argued with Thau- 
maste, and merely linking his own prelection to the last by 
a few flippant criticisms. Now, as the rule stands, you are 
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saddled with the side you disapprove, and so you are forced, 
by regard for your own fame, to argue out, to feel with, to 
elaborate completely, the case as it stands against yourself; 
and what a fund of wisdom do you not turn up in this idle 
digging of the vineyard! How many new difficulties take 
form before your eyes? how many superannuated arguments 
cripple finally into limbo, under the glance of your enforced 
eclecticism! 

Nor is this the only merit of Debating Societies. They 
tend also to foster taste, and to promote friendship between 
University men. This last, as we have had occasion before 
to say, is the great requirement of our student life; and 
it will therefore be no waste of time if we devote a paragraph 
to this subject in its connection with Debating Societies. At 
present they partake too much of the nature of a clique. 
Friends propose friends, and mutual friends second them, 
until the society degenerates into a sort of family party. 
You may confirm old acquaintances, but you can rarely 
make new ones. You find yourself in the atmosphere of your 
own daily intercourse. Now, this is an unfortunate circum- 
stance, which it seems to me might readily be rectified. Our 
Principal has shown himself so friendly towards all College 
improvements that I cherish the hope of seeing shortly real- 
ised a certain suggestion, which is not a new one with me, 
and which must often have been proposed and canvassed 
heretofore—I mean, a real University Debating Society, 
patronised by the Senatus, presided over by the Professors, 
to which every one might gain ready admittance on sight of 
his matriculation ticket, where it would be a favour and not 
a necessity to speak, and where the obscure student might 
have another object for attendance besides the mere desire 
to save his fines: to wit, the chance of drawing on himself 
the favourable consideration of his teachers. This would be 
merely following in the good tendency, which has been so 
noticeable during all this session, to increase and multiply 
student societies and clubs of every sort. Nor would it be 
a matter of much difficulty. The united societies would form 
a nucleus: one of the class-rooms at first, and perhaps after- 
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wards the great hall above the library, might be the place of 
meeting. There would be no want of attendance or en- 
thusiasm, I am sure; for it is a very different thing to speak 
under the bushel of a private club on the one hand, and, on 
the other, in a public place, where a happy period or a subtle 
argument may do the speaker permanent service in after 
life. Such a club might end, perhaps, by rivalling the 
“Union” at Cambridge or the “ Union ” at Oxford. 
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i is wonderful to think what a turn has been given to 
our whole Society by the fact that we live under the sign 
of Aquarius,—that our climate is essentially wet. A mere 
arbitrary distinction, like the walking-swords of yore, might 
have remained the symbol of foresight and respectability, 
had not the raw mists and dropping showers of our island 
pointed the inclination of Society to another exponent of 
those virtues. A ribbon of the Legion of Honour or a string 
of medals may prove a person’s courage; a title may prove 
his birth; a professorial chair his study and acquirement; 
but it is the habitual carriage of the umbrella that is’ the 
stamp of Respectability. The umbrella has become the 
acknowledged index of social position. 

Robinson Crusoe presents us with a touching instance of 
the hankering after them inherent in the civilised and edu- 
cated mind. To the superficial, the hot suns of Juan Fer- 
nandez may sufficiently account for his quaint choice of a 
luxury; but surely one who had borne the hard labour of a 
seaman under the tropics for all these years could have sup- 
ported an excursion after goats or a peaceful constitutional 
arm in arm with the nude Friday. No, it was not this: the 
memory of a vanished respectability called for some outward 
manifestation, and the result was—an umbrella. A pious 
castaway might have rigged up a belfry and solaced his 
Sunday mornings with the mimicry of church-bells; but 
Crusoe was rather a moralist than a pietist, and his leaf- 
umbrella is as fine an example of the civilised mind striving 
to express itself under adverse circumstances as we have ever 
met with. 


*° This paper was written in collaboration with James Walter Fer- 
rier, and if reprinted this is to be stated, though his principal collabo- 
ration was to lie back in an easy-chair and laugh.’—[R. L. S., Oct. 25, 
1894. | 
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It is not for nothing, either, that the umbrella has become 
the very foremost badge of modern civilisation—the Urim 
and Thummim of respectability. Its pregnant symbolism 
has taken its rise in the most natural manner. Consider, for 
a moment, when umbrellas were first introduced into this 
country, what manner of men would use them, and what 
class would adhere to the useless but ornamental cane. The 
first, without doubt, would be the hypochondriacal, out of 
solicitude for their health, or the frugal, out of care for 
their raiment; the second, it is equally plain, would include 
the fop, the fool, and the Bobadil. Any one acquainted with 
the growth of Society, and knowing out of what small seeds 
of cause are produced great revolutions, and wholly new 
conditions of intercourse, sees from this simple thought how 
the carriage of an umbrella came to indicate frugality, 
judicious regard for bodily welfare, and scorn for mere out- 
ward adornment, and, in one word, all those homely and solid 
virtues implied in the term rEsPpEcTaBILITY. Not that the 
umbrella’s costliness has nothing to do with its great in- 
fluence. Its possession, besides symbolising (as we have 
already indicated) the change from wild Esau to plain 
Jacob dwelling in tents, implies a certain comfortable pro- 
vision of fortune. It is not every one that can expose 
twenty-six shillings’ worth of property to so many chances 
of loss and theft. So strongly do we feel on this point, in- 
deed, that we are almost inclined to consider all who possess 
really well-conditioned umbrellas as worthy of the Franchise. 
They have a qualification standing in their lobbies; they 
carry a sufficient stake in the common-weal below their arm. 
One whe bears with him an umbrella—such a complicated 
structure of whalebone, of silk, and of cane, that it becomes 
a very microcosm of modern industry—is necessarily a 
man of peace. A half-crown cane may be applied to an of- 
fender’s head on a very moderate provocation; but a six-and 
twenty shilling silk is a possession too precious to be adven- 
tured in the shock of war. 

These are but a few glances at how umbrellas (in the 
general) came to their present high estate. But the true 
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Umbrella-Philosopher meets with far stranger applications 
as he goes about the streets. 

Umbrellas, like faces, acquire a certain sympathy with 
the individual who carries them: indeed, they are far more 
capable of betraying his trust; for whereas a face is given 
to us so far ready made, and all our power over it is in 
frowning, and laughing, and grimacing, during the first 
three or four decades of life, each umbrella is selected from a 
whole shopful, as being most consonant to the purchaser’s 
disposition. An undoubted power of diagnosis rests with 
the practised Umbrella-Philosopher. O you who lisp, and 
amble, and change the fashion of your countenances—you 
who conceal all these, how little do you think that you left 
a proof of your weakness in our umbrella-stand—that even 
now, as you shake out the folds to meet the thickening snow, 
we read in its ivory handle the outward and visible sign of 
your snobbery, or from the exposed gingham of its cover 
detect, through coat and waistcoat, the hidden hypocrisy of 
the “ dickey”’! But alas! even the umbrella is no certain 
criterion. The falsity and the folly of the human race have 
degraded that graceful symbol to the ends of dishonesty ; 
and while some umbrellas, from carelessness in selection, are 
not strikingly characteristic (for it is only in what a man 
loves that he displays his real nature), others, from certain 
prudential motives, are chosen directly opposite to the per- 
son’s disposition. A mendacious umbrella is a sign of great 
moral degradation. Hypocrisy naturally shelters itself be- 
low a silk; while the fast youth goes to visit his religious 
friends armed with the decent and reputable gingham. May 
it not be said of the bearers of these inappropriate umbrellas 
that they go about the streets “with a lie in their right 
hand ”? 

The kings of Siam, as we read, besides having a gradu- 
ated social scale of umbrellas (which was a good thing), 
prevented the great bulk of their subjects from having any 
at all, which was certainly a bad thing. We should be sorry 
to believe that this Eastern legislator was a fool—the idea 
of an aristocracy of umbrellas is too philosophic to have 
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originated in a nobody,—and we have accordingly taken 
exceeding pains to find out the reason of this harsh restric- 
tion. We think we have succeeded; but, while admiring the 
principle at which he aimed, and while cordially recognising 
in the Siamese potentate the only man before ourselves who 
had taken a real grasp of the umbrella, we must be allowed 
to point out how unphilosophically the great man acted in 
this particular. His object, plainly, was to prevent any 
unworthy persons from bearing the sacred symbol of do- 
mestic virtues. We cannot excuse his limiting these virtues 
to the circle of his court. We must only remember that such 
was the feeling of the age in which he lived. Liberalism had 
not yet raised the war-cry of the working classes. But here 
was his mistake: it was a needless regulation. Except in a 
very few cases of hypocrisy joined to a powerful intellect, 
men, not by nature wmbrellarians, have tried again and 
again to become so by art, and yet have failed—have ex- 
pended their patrimony in the purchase of umbrella after 
umbrella, and yet have systematically lost them, and have 
finally, with contrite spirits and shrunken purses, given up 
their vain struggle, and relied on theft and borrowing for 
the remainder of their lives. This is the most remarkable 
fact that we have had occasion to notice; and yet we chal- 
lenge the candid reader to call it in question. Now, as there 
cannot be any moral selection in a mere dead piece of furni- 
ture—as the umbrella cannot be supposed to have an affinity 
for individual men equal and reciprocal to that which men 
certainly feel toward individual umbrellas,—we took the 
trouble of consulting a scientific friend as to whether there 
was any possible physical explanation of the phenomenon. 
He was unable to supply a plausible theory, or even hy- 
pothesis; but we extract from his letter the following in- 
teresting passage relative to the physical peculiarities of 
umbrellas: ‘ Not the least important, and by far the most 
curious property of the umbrella, is the energy which it dis- 
plays in affecting the atmospheric strata. There is no fact 
in meteorology better established—indeed, it is almost the 
only one on which meteorologists are agreed—than that the 
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carriage of an umbrella produces desiccation of the air; 
while if it be left at home, aqueous vapour is largely pro- 
duced, and is soon deposited in the form of rain. No 
theory,” my friend continues, ‘‘ competent to explain this 
hygrometric law has yet been given (as far as I am aware) 
by Herschel, Dove, Glaisher, Tait, Buchan, or any other 
writer; nor do I pretend to supply the defect. I venture, 
however, to throw out the conjecture that it will be ulti- 
mately found to belong to the same class of natural laws as 
that agreeable to which a slice of toast always descends with 
the buttered surface downwards.” 

But it is time to draw to a close. We could expatiate 
much longer upon this topic, but want of space constrains 
us to leave unfinished these few desultory remarks—slender 
contributions towards a subject which has fallen sadly back- 
ward, and which, we grieve to say, was better understood by 
the king of Siam in 1686 than by all the philosophers of 
to-day. If, however, we have awakened in any rational mind 
an interest in the symbolism of umbrellas—in any generous 
heart a more complete sympathy with the dumb companion 
of his daily walk,—or in any grasping spirit a pure notion 
of respectability strong enough to make him expend his six- 
and-twenty shillings—we shall have deserved well of the 
world, to say nothing of the many industrious persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the article. 
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“How many Cesars and Pompeys, by mere inspirations of the names, 
have been rendered worthy of them? And how many are there, who 
might have done exceeding well in the world, had not their characters 
and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing? ”— 
Tristram Shandy, vol. i. chap. xix. 


UCH were the views of the late Walter Shandy, Esq., 

Turkey merchant. To the best of my belief, Mr. 
Shandy is the first who fairly pointed out the incalculable 
influence of nomenclature upon the whole life—who seems 
first to have recognised the one child, happy in an heroic 
appellation, soaring upwards on the wings of fortune, and 
the other, like the dead sailor in his shotted hammock, haled 
down by sheer weight of name into the abysses of social 
failure. Solomon possibly had his eye on some such theory 
when he said that “a good name is better than precious 
ointment ”; and perhaps we may trace a similar spirit in 
the compilers of the English Catechism, and the affectionate 
interest with which they linger round the catechumen’s 
name at the very threshold of their work. But, be these as 
they may, I think no one can censure me for appending, in 
pursuance of the expressed wish of his son, the Turkey 
merchant’s name to his system, and pronouncing, without 
further preface, a short epitome of the Shandean Philosophy 
of Nomenclature. 

To begin, then: the influence of our name makes itself 
felt from the very cradle. As a schoolboy I remember the 
pride with which I hailed Robin Hood, Robert Bruce, and 
Robert le Diable as my name-fellows; and the feeling of sore 
disappointment that fell on my heart when I found a free- 
booter or a general who did not share with me a single one 
of my numerous prenomina. Look at the delight with which 
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two children find they have the same name. They are friends 
from that moment forth; they have a bond of union stronger 
than exchange of nuts and sweetmeats. This feeling, I own, 
wears off in later life. Our names lose their freshness and 
interest, become trite and indifferent. But this, dear reader, 
is merely one of the sad effects of those “shades of the 
prison-house ” which come gradually betwixt us and nature 
with advancing years; it affords no weapon against the 
philosophy of names. 

In after life, although we fail to trace its working, that 
name which careless godfathers lightly applied to your 
unconscious infancy will have been moulding your character, 
and influencing with irresistible power the whole course of 
your earthly fortunes. But the last name, overlooked by 
Mr. Shandy, is no whit less important as a condition of suc- 
cess. Family names, we must recollect, are but inherited 
nicknames; and if the sobriquet were applicable to the ances- 
tor, it is most likely applicable to the descendant also. You 
would not expect to find Mr. M‘Phun acting as a mute, or 
Mr. M‘Lumpha excelling as a professor of dancing. There- 
fore, in what follows, we shall consider names, independent 
of whether they are first or last. And to begin with, look 
what a pull Cromwell had over Pym—the one name full of a 
resonant imperialism, the other, mean, pettifogging, and 
unheroic to a degree. Who would expect eloquence from 
Pym—who would read poems by Pym—who would bow to 
the opinion of Pym? He might have been a dentist, but he 
should never have aspired to be a statesman. I can only 
wonder that he succeeded as he did. Pym and Habakkuk 
stand first upon the roll of men who have triumphed, by sheer 
force of genius, over the most unfavourable appellations. 
But even these have suffered; and, had they been more fitly 
named, the one might have been Lord Protector, and the 
other have shared the laurels with Isaiah. In this matter 
we must not forget that all our great poets have borne great 
names. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Wordsworth, Shelley—what a constellation of lordly words! 
Not a single commonplace name among them—not a Brown, 
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not a Jones, not a Robinson; they are all names that one 
would stop and look at on a doocr-plate. Now, imagine if 
Pepys had tried to clamber somehow into the enclosure of 
poetry, what a blot would that word have made upon the 
list! The thing was impossible. In the first place, a cer- 
tain natural consciousness that men have would have held 
him down to the level of his name, would have prevented 
him from rising above the Pepsine standard, and so haply 
withheld him altogether from attempting verse. Next, the 
booksellers would refuse to publish, and the world to read 
them, on the mere evidence of the fatal appellation. And 
now, before I close this section, I must say one word as to 
punnable names, names that stand alone, that have a sig- 
nificance and life apart from him that bears them. These 
are the bitterest of all. One friend of mine goes bowed and 
humbled through life under the weight of this misfortune; 
for it is an awful thing when a man’s name is a joke, when 
he cannot be mentioned without exciting merriment, and 
when even the intimation of his death bids fair to carry 
laughter into many a home. 

So much for people who are badly named. Now for 
people who are too well named, who go topheavy from the 
font, who are baptised into a false position, and find them- 
selves beginning life eclipsed under the fame of some of the 
great ones of the past. A man, for instance, called William 
Shakespeare could never dare to write plays. He is thrown 
into too humbling an apposition with the author of Hamlet. 
His own name coming after is such an anti-climax. ‘ The 
plays of William Shakespeare”? says the reader— O no! 
The plays of William Shakespeare Cockerill,” and he throws 
the book aside. In wise pursuance of such views, Mr. John 
Milton Hengler, who not long since delighted us in this 
favoured town, has never attempted to write an epic, but has 
chosen a new path, and has excelled upon the tight-rope. A 
marked example of triumph over this is the case of Mr. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. On the face of the matter, I should 
have advised him to imitate the pleasing modesty of the 
last-named gentleman, and confine his ambition to the saw- 
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dust. But Mr. Rossetti has triumphed. He has even dared 
to translate from his mighty name-father; and the voice of 
fame supports him in his boldness. 

Dear readers, one might write a year upon this matter. A 
lifetime of comparison and research could scarce suffice for 
its elucidation. So here, if it please you, we shall let it rest. 
Slight as these notes have been, I would that the great 
founder of the system had been alive to see them. How he 
had warmed and brightened, how his persuasive eloquence 
would have fallen on the ears of Toby; and what a letter of 
praise and sympathy would not the editor have received be- 
fore the month was out! Alas, the thing was not to be. 
Walter Shandy died and was duly buried, while yet his 
theory lay forgotten and neglected by his fellow-country- 
men. But, reader, the day will come, I hope, when a paternal 
government will stamp out, as seeds of national weakness, all 
depressing patronymics, and when godfathers and god- 
mothers will soberly and earnestly debate the interest of the 
nameless one, and not rush blindfold to the christening. In 
these days there shall be written a Godfather’s Assistant, in 
shape of a dictionary of names, with their concomitant vir- 
tues and vices; and this book shall be scattered broadcast 
through the land, and shall be on the table of every one 
eligible for godfathership, until such a thing as a vicious 
or untoward appellation shall have ceased from off the face 
of the earth. 
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je there is anything that delights me in Hazlitt, beyond 
the charm of style and the unconscious portrait of a 
vain and powerful spirit, which his works present, it is the 
loving and tender way in which he returns again to the 
memory of the past. These little recollections of bygone 
happiness were too much a part of the man to be carelessly 
or poorly told. The imaginary landscapes and visions of 
the most ecstatic dreamer can never rival such recollections, 
told simply perhaps, but still told (as they could not fail to 
be) with precision, delicacy, and evident delight. They are 
too much loved by the author not to be palated by the reader. 
But beyond the mere felicity of pencil, the nature of the 
piece could never fail to move my heart. When-I read his 
essay “On the Past and Future,” every word seemed to be 
something I had said myself. I could have thought he had 
been eavesdropping at the doors of my heart, so entire was 
the coincidence between his writing and my thought. It is a 
sign perhaps of a somewhat vain disposition. The future is 
nothing ; but the past is myself, my own history, the seed of 
my present thoughts, the mould of my present disposition. 
It is not in vain that I return to the nothings of my child- 
hood ; for every one of them has left some stamp upon me or 
put some fetter on my boasted free-will. In the past is my 
present fate; and in the past also is my real life. It is not 
the past only, but the past that has been many years in that 
tense. The doings and actions of last year are as uninterest- 
ing and vague to me as the blank gulf of the future, the 
tabula rasa that may never be anything else. I remember a 
confused hotch-potch of unconnected events, a * chaos with- 
out form, and void”; but nothing salient or striking rises 
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from the dead level of “ flat, stale and unprofitable ” general- 
ity. When we are looking at a landscape we think ourselves 
pleased; but it is only when it comes back upon us by the 
fire o? nights that we can disentangle the main charm from 
the thick of particulars. It is just so with what is lately 
past. It is too much loaded with detail to be distinct; and 
the canvass is too large for the eye to encompass. But this 
is no more the case when our recollections have been strained 
long enough through the hour-glass of time; when they have 
been the burthen of so much thought, the charm and comfort 
of so many a vigil. All that is worthless has been sieved and 
sifted out of them. Nothing remains but the brightest lights 
and the darkest shadows. When we see a mountain country 
near at hand, the spurs and haunches crowd up in eager 
rivalry, and the whole range seems to have shrugged its 
shoulders to its ears, till we cannot tell the higher from the 
lower: but when we are far off, these lesser prominences are 
melted back into the bosom of the rest, or have set behind 
the round horizon of the plain, and the highest peaks stand 
forth in lone and sovereign dignity against the sky. It is 
just the same with our recollections. We require to draw 
back and shade our eyes before the picture dawns upon us in 
full breadth and outline. Late years are still in limbo to 
us; but the more distant past is all that we possess in life, 
the corn already harvested and stored for ever in the grange 
of memory. The doings of to-day at some future time will 
gain the required offing; I shall learn to love the things of 
my adolescence, as Hazlitt loved them, and as I love already 
the recollections of my childhood. They will gather interest 
with every year. They will ripen in forgotten corners of 
my memory; and some day I shall waken and find them 
vested with new glory and new pleasantness. 

It is for stirring the chords of memory, then, that I love 
Hazlitt’s essays, and for the same reason (I remember) he 
himself threw in his allegiance to Rousseau, saying of him, 
what was so true of his own writings: ‘“ He seems to gather 
up the past moments of his being like drops of honey-dew 
to distil some precious liquor from them; his alternate pleas- 
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ures and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over and 
piously worships; he makes a rosary of the flowers of hope 
and fancy that strewed his earliest years.” How true are 
these words when applied to himself! and how much I thank 
him that it was so! All my childhood is a golden age to me. 
I have no recollection of bad weather. Except one or two 
storms where grandeur had impressed itself on my mind, the 
whole time seems steeped in sunshine. “ Et ego in Arcadia 
wixi”’? would be no empty boast upon my grave. If I desire 
to live long, it is that I may have the more to look back 
upon. Even to one, like the unhappy Duchess, 


“ Acquainted with sad misery 
As the tamed galley-slave is with his oar,” 


and seeing over the night of troubles no “ lily-wristed 
morn” of hope appear, a retrospect of even chequered and 
doubtful happiness in the past may sweeten the bitterness of 
present tears. And here I may be excused if I quote a pas- 
sage from an unpublished drama (the unpublished is peren- 
nial, I fancy) which the author believed was not all devoid 
of the flavour of our elder dramatists. However this may be, 
it expresses better than I could some further thoughts on 
this same subject. The heroine is taken by a minister to 
the grave, where already some have been recently buried, 
and where her sister’s lover is destined to rejoin them on the 
following day.* 


What led me to the consideration of this subject, and 
what has made me take up my pen to-night, is the rather 
strange coincidence of two very different accidents—a 
prophecy of my future and a return into my past. No later 
than yesterday, seated in the coffee-room here, there came 
into the tap of the hotel a poor mad Highland woman. The’ 
noise of her strained, thin voice brought me out to see her. 


* The quotation here promised from one of the author’s own early 
dramatic efforts (a tragedy of Semiramis) is not supplied in the 
ms.—| Ep. ] 
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I could conceive that she had been pretty once, but that was 
many years ago. She was now withered and fallen-looking. 
Her hair was thin and straggling, her dress poor and scanty. 
Her moods changed as rapidly as a weathercock before a 
thunderstorm. One moment she said her “‘ mutch” was the 
only thing that gave her comfort, and the next she slackened 
the strings and let it back upon her neck, in a passion at it 
for making her too hot. Her talk was a wild, somewhat 
weird, farrago of utterly meaningless balderdash, mere in- 
articulate gabble, snatches of old Jacobite ballads and ex- 
aggerated phrases from the drama, to which she suited 
equally exaggerated action. She “‘ babbled of green fields ” 
and Highland glens; she prophesied “the drawing of the 
claymore,” with a lofty disregard of cause or common-sense ; 
and she broke out suddenly, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
into ecstatic “* Heaven bless hims!” and ‘* Heaven forgive 
hims!” She had been a camp-follower in her younger days, 
and she was never tired of expatiating on the gallantry, the 
fame, and the beauty of the 42nd Highlanders. Her patriot- 
ism knew no bounds, and her prolixity was much on the same 
scale. This Witch of Endor offered to tell my fortune, with 
much dignity and proper oracular enunciation. But on my 
holding forth my hand a somewhat ludicrous incident oc- 
curred. ‘ Na, na,” she said; “ wait till I have a draw of my 
pipe.” Down she sat in the corner, puffing vigorously and 
regaling the lady behind the counter with conversation more 
remarkable for stinging satire than prophetic dignity. The . 
person in question had “ mair weeg than hair on her head ” 
(did not the chignon plead guilty at these words?)—* wad. 
be better if she had less tongue ”—and would come at last to 
the grave, a goal which, in a few words, she invested with 
“warning circumstance” enough to make a Stoic shudder. 
Suddenly, in the midst of this she rose up and beckoned me 
to approach. The oracles of my Highland sorceress had no 
claim to consideration except in the matter of obscurity. In 
‘question hard and sentence intricate ” she beat the priests 
of Delphi; in bold, unvarnished falsity (as regards the past) 
even spirit-rapping was a child to her. All that I could 
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gather may be thus summed up shortly: that I was to visit 
America, that I was to be very happy, and that I was to be 
much upon the sea, predictions which, in consideration of an 
uneasy stomach, I can scarcely think agreeable with one an- 
other. T'wo incidents alone relieved the dead level of idiocy 
and incomprehensible gabble. The first was the comical an- 
nouncement that ‘‘ when I drew fish to the Marquis of Bute, 
I should take care of my sweetheart,” from which I deduce 
the fact that at some period of my life I shall drive a fish- 
monger’s cart. The second, in the middle of such nonsense, 
had a touch of the tragic. She suddenly looked at me with 
an eager glance, and dropped my hand saying, in what were 
tones of misery or a very good affectation of them, “ Black 
eyes!” A moment after she was at work again. It is as 
well to mention that I have not black eyes.* 

This incident, strangely blended of the pathetic and the 
ludicrous, set my mind at work upon the future; but I could 
find little interest in the study. Even the predictions of my 
sibyl failed to allure me, nor could life’s prospect charm and 
detain my attention like its retrospect. 

Not far from Dunoon is Rosemore, a house in which I 
had spent a week or so in my very distant childhood, how 
distant I have no idea; and one may easily conceive how I 
looked forward to revisiting this place and so renewing con- 
tact with my former self. I was under necessity to be early 
up, and under necessity also, in the teeth of a bitter spring 
north-easter, to clothe myself warmly on the morning of my 
long-promised excursion. The day was as bright as it was 
cold. Vast irregular masses of white and purple cumulus 
drifted rapidly over the sky. The great hills, brown with 
the bloomless heather, were here and there buried in blue 
shadows, and streaked here and there with sharp stripes of 
sun. The new-fired larches were green in the glens; and 
“pale primroses ” hid themselves in mossy hollows and under 


** The old pythoness was right,” adds the author in a note appended 
to his ms. in 1887; “I have been happy: I did go to America (am even 
going again—unless ): and I have been twice and once upon the 
deep.” The seafaring part of the prophecy remained to be fulfilled on 
a far more extended scale in his Pacific voyages of 1888-90—([Ep.] 
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hawthorn roots. All these things were new to me; for I had 
noticed none of these beauties in my younger days, neither 
the larch woods, nor the winding road edged in between field 
and flood, nor the broad, ruffled bosom of the hill-surrounded 
loch. It was, above all, the height of these hills that aston- 
ished me. I remembered the existence of hills, certainly, but 
the picture in my memory was low, featureless, and uninter- 
esting. They seemed to have kept pace with me in my 
growth, but to a gigantic scale; and the villas that I remem- 
bered as half-way up the slope seemed to have been left 
behind like myself, and now only ringed their mighty feet, 
white among the newly kindled woods. As I felt myself on 
the road at last that I had been dreaming of for these many 
days before, a perfect intoxication of joy took hold upon 
me; and I was so pleased at my own happiness that I could 
let none past me till I had taken them into my confidence. 
I asked my way from every one, and took good care to let 
them all know, before they left me, what my object was, and 
how many years had elapsed since my last visit. I wonder 
what the good folk thought of me and my communications. 

At last, however, after much inquiry, I arrive at the place, 
make my peace with the gardener and enter. My disillusion 
dates from the opening of the garden door. I repine, I find 
a reluctation of spirit against believing that this is the place. 
What, is this kailyard that inexhaustible paradise of a gar- 
den in which M and I found “ elbow-room,” and ex- 
patiated together without sensible constraint? Is that little 
turfed slope the huge and perilous green bank down which I 
counted it a feat, and the gardener a sin, to run? Are these 
two squares of stone, some two feet high, the pedestals on 
which I walked with such a penetrating sense of dizzy eleva- 
tion, and which I had expected to find on a level with my 
eyes? Ay, the place is no more like what I expected than 
this bleak April day is like the glorious September with 
which it is incorporated in my memory. I look at the gar- 
dener disappointment in my face, and tell him that the place 
seems sorrily shrunken from the high estate that it had held 
in my remembrance, and he returns, with quiet laughter, by 
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asking me how long it is since I was there. I tell him, and 
he remembers me. Ah! I say, I was a great nuisance, I 
believe. But no, my good gardener will plead guilty to 
having kept no record of my evil-doings, and I find myself 
much softened toward the place and willing to take a kinder 
view and pardon its shortcomings for the sake of the gar- 
dener and his pretended recollection of myself. And it is 
just at this stage (to complete my re-establishment) that I 
see a little boy—the gardener’s grandchild—just about the 
same age and the same height that I must have been in the 
days when I was here last. My first feeling is one of almost 
anger, to see him playing on the gravel where I had played 
before, as if he had usurped something of my identity; but 
next moment I feel a softening and a sort of rising and 
qualm of the throat, accompanied by a pricking heat in the 
eyeballs. I hastily join conversation with the child, and in- 
wardly felicitate myself that the gardener is opportunely 
gone for the key of the house. But the child is a sort of 
homily to me. He is perfectly quiet and resigned, an un- 
conscious hermit. I ask him jocularly if he gets as much 
abused as I used to do for running down the bank; but the 
child’s perfect seriousness of answer staggers me—“‘ O no, 
grandpa doesn’t allow it—why should he?” I feel caught: 
I stand abashed at the reproof: I must not expose my child- 
ishness again to this youthful disciplinarian, and so I ask 
him very stately what he is going to be—a good serious 
practical question, out of delicacy for his parts. He answers 
that he is going to be a missionary to China, and tells me 
how a missionary once took him on his knee and told him 
about missionary work, and asked him if he, too, would not 
like to become one, to which the child had simply answered 
in the affirmative. The child is altogether so different from 
what I have been, is so absolutely complementary to what I 
now am, that I turn away not a little abashed from the con- 
versation, for there is always something painful in sudden 
contact with the good qualities that we do not possess. Just 
then the grandfather returns; and I go with him to the sum- 
mer-house, where I used to learn my Catechism, to the wall 
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on which M and I thought it no small exploit to walk, 
and all the other places that I remembered. 

In fine, the matter being ended, I turn and go my way 
home to the hotel, where, in the cold afternoon, I write 
these notes with the table and chair drawn as near the fire 
as the rug and the French polish will permit. 

One other thing I may as well make a note of, and that is 
how there arises that strange contradiction of the hills being 
higher than I had expected, and everything near at hand 
being so ridiculously smaller. This is a question I think 
easily answered: the very terms of the problem suggest the 
solution. ‘To everything near at hand I applied my own 
stature, as a sort of natural unit of measurement, so that I 
had no actual image of their dimensions but their ratio to 
myself ; sc, of course, as one term of the proportion changed, 
the other changed likewise, and as my own height increased 
my notion of things near at hand became equally expanded. 
But the hills, mark you, were out of my reach: I could not 
apply myself to them: I had an actual, instead of a propor- 
tional eidolon of their magnitude; so that, of course (my eye 
being larger and flatter now-a-days, and so the image pre- 
sented to me then being in sober earnest smaller than the 
image presented to me now), I found the hills nearly as much 
too great as I had found the other things too small. 


[ Added the next morning.|—He who indulges habitually 
in the intoxicating pleasures of imagination, for the very 
reason that he reaps a greater pleasure than others, must 
resign himself to a keener pain, a more intolerable and utter 
prostration. It is quite possible, and even comparatively 
easy, so to enfold oneself in pleasant fancies that the realities 
of life may seem but as the white snow-shower in the street, 
that only gives a relish to the swept hearth and lively fire 
within. By such means I have forgotten hunger, I have 
sometimes eased pain, and I have invariably changed into the 
most pleasant hours of the day those very vacant and idle 
seasons which would otherwise have hung most heavily upon 
my hand. But all this is attained by the undue prominence 
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of purely imaginative joys, and consequently the weakening 
and almost the destruction of reality. This is buying at too 
great a price. There are seasons when the imagination be- 
comes somehow tranced and surfeited, as it is with me this 
morning; and then upon what can we fall back? ‘The very 
faculty that we have fostered and trusted has failed us in 
the hour of trial; and we have so blunted and enfeebled 
our appetite for the others that they are subjectively dead 
to us. It is just as though a farmer should plant all his 
fields in potatoes, instead of varying them with grain and 
pasture; and so, when the disease comes, lose all his harvest, 
while his neighbours, perhaps, may balance the profit and the 
loss. Do not suppose that I am exaggerating when I talk 
about all pleasures seeming stale. ‘T'o me, at least, the edge 
of almost everything is put on by imagination; and even 
nature, in these days when the fancy is drugged and useless, 
wants half the charm it has in better moments. I can no 
longer see satyrs in the thicket, or picture a highwayman 
riding down the lane. The fiat of indifference has gone 
forth: I am vacant, unprofitable: a leaf on a river with no 
volition and no aim: a mental drunkard the morning after 
an intellectual debauch. Yes, I have a more subtle opium in 
my own mind than any apothecary’s drug; but it has a 
sting of its own, and leaves me as flat and helpless as does 
the other. 
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ERY much as a painter half closes his eyes so that some 
salient unity may disengage itself from among the 
crowd of details, and what he sees may thus form itself into 
a whole; very much on the same principle, I may say, I 
allow a considerable lapse of time to intervene between any 
of my little journeyings and the attempt to chronicle them. 
I cannot describe a thing that is before me at the moment, or 
that has been before me only a very little while before; I must 
allow my recollections to get thoroughly strained free from 
all chaff till nothing be left except the pure gold; allow my 
memory to choose out what is truly memorable by a process 
of natural selection; and I piously believe that in this way 
T ensure the Survival of the Fittest. If I make notes for 
future use, or if I am obliged to write letters during the 
course of my little excursions, I so interfere with the process 
that I can never again find out what is worthy of being pre- 
served, or what should be given in full length, what in torso, 
or what merely in profile. This process of incubation may be 
unreasonably prolonged; and I am somewhat afraid that I 
have made this mistake with the present journey. Like a bad 
daguerreotype, a great part of it has been entirely lost; I 
can tell you nothing about the beginning and nothing about 
the end; but the doings of some fifty or sixty hours about the 
middle remain quite distinct and definite, like a little patch 
of sunshine on a long, shadowy plain, or the one spot on an 
old picture that has been restored by the dexterous hand of 
the cleaner. I remember a tale of an old Scots minister, 
called upon suddenly to preach, who had hastily snatched an 
old sermon out of his study and found himself in the pulpit 
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before he noticed that the rats had been making free with his 
manuscript and eaten the first two or three pages away; he 
gravely explained to the congregation how he found himself 
situated: ‘“ And now,” said he, “let us just begin where 
the rats have left off? I must follow the divine’s example, 
and take up the thread of my discourse where it first dis- 
tinctly issues from the limbo of forgetfulness. 


COCKERMOUTH 


I was lighting my pipe as I stepped out of the inn at Cock- 
ermouth, and did not raise my head until I was fairly in 
the street. When I did so, it flashed upon me that I was 
in England; the evening sunlight lit up English houses, 
English faces, an English conformation of the street,—as 
it were, an English atmosphere blew against my face. ‘There 
is nothing perhaps more puzzling (if one thing in sociology 
can ever really be more unaccountable than another) than 
the great gulf that is set between England and Scotland—a 
gulf so easy in appearance, in reality so difficult to trav- 
erse. Here are two people almost identical in biood; pent 
up together on one small island, so that their intercourse 
(one would have thought) must be as close as that of pris- 
oners who shared one cell of the Bastile; the same in lan- 
guage and religion; and yet a few years of quarrelsome 
isolation—a mere forenoon’s tiff, as one may call it, in com- 
parison with the great historical cycles—has so separated 
their thoughts and ways that not unions, not mutual dan- 
gers, nor steamers, nor railways, nor all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, seem able to obliterate the broad 
distinction. In the trituration of another century or so the 
corners may disappear; but in the meantime, in the year of 
grace 1871, I was as much in a new country as if I had been 
walking out of the Hotel St. Antoine at Antwerp. 

I felt a little thrill of pleasure at my heart as I realised 
the change, and strolled away up the street with my hands 
behind my back, noting in a dull, sensual way how foreign, 
and yet how friendly, were the slopes of the gables and the 
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colour of the tiles, and even the demeanour and voices of the 
gossips round about me. 

Wandering in this aimless humour, I turned up a lane 
and found myself following the course of the bright little 
river. I passed first one and then another, then a third, 
several couples out love-making in the spring evening; and 
a consequent feeling of loneliness was beginning to grow 
upon me, when I came to a dam across the river, and a mill— 
a great, gaunt promontory of building,—half on dry ground 
and half arched over the stream. The road here drew in its 
shoulders, and crept through between the landward extrem- 
ity of the mill and a little garden enclosure, with a small 
house and a large signboard with its privet hedge. I was 
pleased to fancy this an inn, and drew little etchings in fancy 
of a sanded parlour, and three-cornered spittoons, and a 
society of parochial gossips seated within over their church- 
wardens; but as I drew near, the board displayed its super- 
scription, and I could read the name of Smethurst, and the 
designation of “ Canadian Felt Hat Manufacturers.” There 
was no more hope of evening fellowship, and I could only 
stroll on by the river-side, under the trees. The water was 
dappled with slanting sunshine, and dusted all over with a 
little mist of flying insects. There were some amorous ducks, 
also, whose lovemaking reminded me of what I had seen a 
little farther down. But the road grew sad, and I grew 
weary; and as I was perpetually haunted with the terror of 
a return of the tic that had been playing such ruin in my 
head a week ago, I turned and went back to the inn, and 
supper, and my bed. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I communicated to the 
smart waitress my intention of continuing down the coast 
and through Whitehaven to Furness, and as I might have 
expected, I was instantly confronted by that last and most 
worrying form of interference, that chooses to introduce 
tradition and authority into the choice of a man’s own pleas- 
ures. I can excuse a person combating my religious or 
philosophical heresies, because them I have deliberately ; 
accepted, and am ready to justify by present argument. 
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But I do not seek to justify my pleasures. If I prefer tame 
scenery to grand, a little hot sunshine over lowland parks 
and woodlands to the war of the elements round the summit 
of Mont Blanc; or if I prefer a pipe of mild tobacco, and 
the company of one or two chosen companions, to a ball 
where I feel myself very hot, awkward, and weary, I merely 
state these preferences as facts, and do not seek to estab- 
lish them as principles. This is not the general rule, how- 
ever, and accordingly the waitress was shocked, as one might 
be at a heresy, to hear the route that I had sketched out 
for myself. Everybody who came to Cockermouth for 
pleasure, it appeared, went on to Keswick. It was in vain 
that I put up a little plea for the liberty of the subject; it 
was in vain that I said I should prefer to go to Whitehaven. 
I was told that there was “nothing to see there ”—that 
weary, hackneyed, old falsehood; and at last, as the hand- 
maiden began to look really concerned, I gave way, as men 
always do in such circumstances, and agreed that I was to 
leave for Keswick by a train in the early evening. 


AN EVANGELIST 


Cockermouth itself, on the same authority, was a place 
with “ nothing to see ”; nevertheless I saw a good deal, and 
retain a pleasant, vague picture of the town and all its sur- 
roundings. I might have dodged happily enough all day 
about the main street and up to the castle and in and 
out of byways, but the curious attraction that leads a 
person in a strange place to follow, day after day, the 
same round, and to make set habits for himself in a week 
or ten days, led me half unconsciously up the same road 
that I had gone the evening before. When [ came up to 
the hat manufactory, Smethurst himself was standing in 
the garden gate. He was brushing one Canadian felt hat, 
and several others had been put to await their turn one above 
the other on his own head, so that he looked something like 
the typical Jew old-clothesman. As I drew near, he came 
sidling out of the doorway to accost me, with so curious an 
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expression on his face that I instinctively prepared myself 
to apologise for some unwitting trespass. His first question 
rather confirmed me in this belief, for it was whether or not 
he had seen me going up this way last night; and after 
having answered in the affirmative, I waited in some alarm 
for the rest of my indictment. But the good man’s heart 
was full of peace; and he stood there brushing his hats and 
prattling on about fishing, and walking, and the pleasures 
of convalescence, in a bright shallow stream that kept me 
pleased and interested, I could scarcely say how. As he 
went on, he warmed to his subject, and laid his hats aside 
to go along the water-side and show me where the large trout 
commonly lay, underneath an overhanging bank; and he was 
much disappointed, for my sake, that there were none visible 
just then. Then he wandered off on to another tack, and 
stood a great while out in the middle of a meadow in the 
hot sunshine, trying to make out that he had known me 
before, or, if not me, some friend of mine, merely, I believe, 
out of a desire that we should feel more friendly and at our 
ease with one another. At last he made a little speech to 
me, of which I wish I could recollect the very words, for they 
were so simple and unaffected that they put all the best 
writing and speaking to the blush; as it is, I can recall only 
the sense, and that perhaps imperfectly. He began by say- 
ing that he had little things in his past life that it gave him 
especial pleasure to recall; and that the faculty of receiving 
such sharp impressions had now died out in himself, but must 
at my age be still quite lively and active. Then he told me 
that he had a little raft afloat on the river above the dam 
which he was going to lend me, in order that I might be 
able to look back, in after years, upon having done so, and 
get great pleasure from the recollection. Now, I have a 
friend of my own who will forego present enjoyments and 
suffer much present inconvenience for the sake of manufac- 
turing “‘a reminiscence” for himself; but there was some- 
thing singularly refined in this pleasure that the hatmaker 
found in making reminiscences for others; surely no more 
simple or unselfish luxury can be imagined. After he had 
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unmoored his little embarkation, and seen me safely shoved 
off into mid-stream, he ran away back to his hats with the 
air of a man who had only just recollected that he had any- 
thing to do. 

I did not stay very long on the raft. It ought to have 
been very nice punting about there in the cool shade of the 
trees, or sitting moored to an overhanging root; but per- 
haps the very notion that I was bound in gratitude specially 
to enjoy my little cruise, and cherish its recollection, turned 
the whole thing from a pleasure into a duty. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that I soon wearied and came ashore 
again, and that it gives me more pleasure to recall the man 
himself and his simple, happy conversation, so full of gusto 
and sympathy, than anything possibly connected with his 
crank, insecure embarkation. In order to avoid seeing him, 
for I was not a little ashamed of myself for having failed to 
enjoy his treat sufficiently, I determined to continue up the 
river, and, at all prices, to find some other way back into 
the town in time for dinner. As I went, I was thinking of 
Smethurst with admiration; a look into that man’s mind was 
like a retrospect over the smiling champaign of his past 
life, and very different from the Sinai-gorges up which one 
looks for a terrified moment into the dark souls of many 
good, many wise, and many prudent men. I cannot be very 
grateful to such men for their excellence, and wisdom, and 
prudence. I find myself facing as stoutly as I can a hard, 
combative existence, full of doubt, difficulties, defeats, dis- 
appointments, and dangers, quite a hard enough life without 
their dark countenances at my elbow, so that what I want 
is a happy-minded Smethurst placed here and there at ugly 
corners of my life’s wayside, preaching his gospel of quiet 
and contentment. 


ANOTHER 


{ was shortly to meet with an evangelist of another stamp. 
After I had forced my way through a gentleman’s grounds, 
I came out on the high road, and sat down to rest myself on 
a heap of stones at the top of a long hill, with Cockermouth 
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lying snugly at the bottom. An Irish beggar-woman, with 
a beautiful little girl by her side, came up to ask for alms, 
and gradually fell to telling me the little tragedy of her 
life. Her own sister, she told me, had seduced her husband 
from her after many years of married life, and the pair had 
fled, leaving her destitute, with the little girl upon her hands. 
She seemed quite hopeful and cheery, and, though she was 
unaffectedly sorry for the loss of her husband’s earnings, 
she made no pretence of despair at the loss of his affection; 
some day she would meet the fugitives, and the law would see 
her duly righted, and in the meantime the smallest contribu- 
tion was gratefully received. While she was telling all this 
in the most matter-of-fact way, I had been noticing the 
approach of a tall man, with a high white hat and darkish 
clothes. He came up the hill at a rapid pace, and joined our 
little group with a sort of half-salutation. Turning at once 
to the woman, he asked her in a business-like way whether 
she had anything to do, whether she were a Catholic or a 
Protestant, whether she could read, and so forth; and then, 
after a few kind words and some sweeties to the child, he 
despatched the mother with some tracts about Biddy and the 
Priest, and the Orangeman’s Bible. I was a little amused 
at his abrupt manner, for he was still a young man, and had 
somewhat the air of a navy officer; but he tackled me with 
great solemnity. I could make fun of what he said, for I 
do not think it was very wise; but the subject does not 
appear to me just now in a jesting light, so I shall only say 
that he related to me his own conversion, which had been 
effected (as is very often the case) through the agency of 
a gig accident, and that, after having examined me and 
diagnosed my case, he selected some suitable tracts from his 
repertory, gave them to me, and, bidding me Godspeed, 
went on his way. 


LAST OF SMETHURST 


That evening I got into a third-class carriage on my 
way for Keswick, and was followed almost immediately by 
a burly man in brown clothes. This fellow-passenger was 
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seemingly ill at ease, and kept continually putting his head 
out of the window, and asking the bystanders if they saw 
him coming. At last, when the train was already in motion, 
there was a commotion on the platform, and a way was left 
clear to our carriage door. He had arrived. In the hurry 
I could just see Smethurst, red and panting, thrust a couple 
of clay pipes into my companion’s outstretched hand, and 
hear him crying his farewells after us as we slipped out of 
the station at an ever accelerating pace. I said something 
about its being a close run, and the broad man, already 
engaged in filling one of the pipes, assented, and went on to 
tell me of his own stupidity in forgetting a necessary, and 
of how his friend had good-naturedly gone down town at 
the last moment to supply the omission. I mentioned that 
I had seen Mr. Smethurst already, and that he had been very 
polite to me; and we fell into a discussion of the hatter’s 
merits that lasted some time and left us quite good friends 
at its conclusion. The topic was productive of goodwill. 
We exchanged tobacco and talked about the season, and 
agreed at last that we should go to the same hotel at Kes- 
wick and sup in company. As he had some business in the 
town which would occupy him some hour or so, on our 
arrival I was to improve the time and go down to the lake, 
that I might see a glimpse of the promised wonders. 

The night had fallen already when I reached the water-side, 
at a place where many pleasure-boats are moored and ready 
for hire; and as I went along a stony path, between wood 
and water, a strong wind blew in gusts from the far end 
of the lake. The sky was covered with flying scud; and, as 
this was ragged, there was quite a wild chase of shadow and 
moon-glimpse over the surface of the shuddering water. I 
had to hold my hat on, and was growing rather tired, and 
inclined te go back in disgust, when a little incident occurred 
to break the tedium. A sudden and violent squall of wind 
sundered the low underwood, and at the same time there came 
one of those brief discharges of moonlight, which leaped 
into the opening thus made, and showed me three girls in 
the prettiest flutter and disorder. It was as though they 
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had sprung out of the ground. I accosted them very politely 
in my capacity of stranger, and requested to be told the 
names of all manner of hills and woods and places that I 
did not wish to know, and we stood together for a while 
and had an amusing little talk. The wind, too, made himself 
of the party, brought the colour into their faces, and gave 
them enough to do to repress their drapery; and one of them, 
amid much giggling, had to pirouette round and round upon 
her toes (as girls do) when some specially strong gust had 
got the advantage over her. They were just high enough up 
in the social order not to be afraid to speak to a gentleman; 
and just low enough to feel a little tremor, a nervous con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing—of stolen waters, that gave a 
considerable zest to our most innocent interview. They were 
as much discomposed and fluttered, indeed, as if I had been 
a wicked baron proposing to elope with the whole trio; but 
they showed no inclination to go away, and I had managed 
to get them off hills and waterfalls and on to more promis- 
ing subjects, when a young man was descried coming along 
the path from the direction of Keswick. Now whether he 
was the young man of one of my friends, or the brother 
of one of them, or indeed the brother of all, I do not know; 
but they incontinently said that they must be going, and 
went away up the path with friendly salutations. I need 
not say that I found the lake and the moonlight rather 
dull after their departure, and speedily found my way back 
to potted herrings and whisky-and-water in the commercial 
room with my late fellow-traveller. In the smoking-room 
there was a tall dark man with a moustache, in an ulster 
coat, who had got the best place and was monopolising most 
of the talk; and, as I came in, a whisper came round to me 
from both sides that this was the manager of a London 
theatre. The presence of such a man was a great event for 
Keswick, and I must own that the manager showed himself 
equal to his position. He had a large fat pocket-book, from 
which he produced poem after poem, written on the backs 
of letters or hotel-bills; and nothing could be more humor- 
ous than his recitation of these elegant extracts, except 
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perhaps the anecdotes with which he varied the entertain- 
ment. Seeing, I suppose, something less countryfied in my 
appearance than in most of the company, he singled me out 
to corroborate some statements as to the depravity and vice 
of the aristocracy, and when he went on to describe some 
gilded saloon experiences, I am proud to say that he hon- 
oured my sagacity with one little covert wink before a second 
time appealing to me for confirmation. The wink was not 
thrown away ; I went in up to the elbows with the manager, 
until I think that some of the glory of that great man set- 
tled by reflection upon me, and that I was as noticeably the 
second person in the smoking-room as he was the first. For 
a young man, this was a position of some distinction, I think 
you will admit. . . . 


ROADS 
(1873) 


O amateur will deny that he can find more pleasure in 

a single drawing, over which he can sit a whole quiet 
forenoon, and so gradually study himself into humour with 
the artist, than he can ever extract from the dazzle and accu- 
mulation of incongruous impressions that sends him, weary 
and stupefied, out of some famous picture-gallery. But 
what is thus admitted with regard to art is not extended to 
the (so-called) natural beauties: no amount of excess in 
sublime mountain outline or the graces of cultivated lowland 
can do anything, it is supposed, to weaken or degrade the 
palate. We are not all sure, however, that moderation, and 
a regimen tolerably austere, even in scenery, are not health- 
ful and strengthening to the taste; and that the best school 
for a lover of nature is not to be found in one of those coun- 
tries where there is no stage effect—nothing salient or sud- 
den,—but a quiet spirit of orderly and harmonious beauty 
pervades all the details, so that we can patiently attend 
to each of the little touches that strike in us, all of them 
together, the subdued note of the landscape. It is in scenery 
such as this that we find ourselves in the right temper to 
seek out small sequestered loveliness. ‘The constant recur- 
rence of similar combinations of colour and outline gradu- 
ally forces upon us a sense of how the harmony has been 
built up, and we become familiar with something of nature’s 
mannerism. This is the true pleasure of your “ rural volup- 
tuary,”—not to remain awe-stricken before a Mount Chim- 
borazo; not to sit deafened over the big drum in the orches- 
tra, but day by day to teach himself some new beauty— 
to experience some new, vague and tranquil sensation that 
has before evaded him. It is not the people who “ have pined 
and hungered after nature many a year, in the great city 
pent,” as Coleridge said in the poem that made Charles 
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Lamb so much ashamed of himself; it is not those who make 
the greatest progress in this intimacy with her, or who are 
most quick to see and have the greatest gusto to enjoy. 
In this, as in everything else, it is minute knowledge and 
long-continued loving industry that make the true dilettante. 
A man must have thought much over scenery before he be- 
gins fully to enjoy it. It is no youngling enthusiasm on 
hill-tops that can possess itself of the last essence of beauty. 
Probably most people’s heads are growing bare before they 
can see all in a landscape that they have the capability of 
seeing; and, even then, it will be only for one little moment 
of consummation before the faculties are again on the decline, 
and they that look out of the windows begin to be darkened 
and restrained in sight. ‘Thus the study of nature should 
be carried forward thoroughly and with system. Every 
gratification should be roiled long under the tongue, and we 
should be always eager to analyse and compare, in order 
that we may be able to give some plausible reason for our 
admirations. True, it is difficult to put even approximately 
into words the kind of feelings thus called into play. There 
is a dangerous vice inherent in any such intellectual refining 
upon vague sensation. The analysis of such satisfaction 
lends itself very readily to literary affectations; and we can 
all think of instances where it has shown itself apt to exercise 
a morbid influence, even upon an author’s choice of language 
and the turn of his sentences. And yet there is much that 
makes the attempt attractive; for any expression, however 
imperfect, once given to a cherished feeling, seems a sort of 
legitimation of the pleasure we take in it. A common senti- 
ment is one of those great goods that make life palatable 
and ever new. The knowledge that another has felt as we 
have felt, and seen things, even if they are little things, 
not much otherwise than we have seen them, will continue to 
the end to be one of life’s choicest pleasures. 

Let the reader, then, betake himself in the spirit we have 
recommended to some of the quieter kinds of English land- 
scape. In those homely and placid agricultural districts, 
familiarity will bring into relief many things worthy of 
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notice, and urge them pleasantly home to him by a sort of 
loving repetition; such as the wonderful life-giving speed 
of windmill sails above the stationary country; the occur- 
rence and recurrence of the same church tower at the end of 
one long vista after another: and, conspicuous among these 
sources of quiet pleasure, the character and variety of the 
road itself along which he takes his way. Not only near at 
hand, in the lithe contortions with which it adapts itself to 
the interchanges of level and slope but far away also, when 
he sees a few hundred feet of it upheaved against a hill and 
shining in the afternoon sun, he will find it an object so 
changeful and enlivening that he can always pleasurably 
busy his mind about it. He may leave the river-side, or fall 
out of the way of villages, but the road he has always with 
him; and, in the true humour of observation, will find in that 
sufficient company. From its subtle windings and changes 
of level there arises a keen and continuous interest, that 
keeps the attention ever alert and cheerful. Every sensitive 
adjustment to the contour of the ground, every little dip 
and swerve, seems instinct with life and an exquisite sense 
of balance and beauty. The road rolls upon the easy slopes 
of the country, like a long ship in the hollows of the sea. 
The very margins of waste ground, as they trench a little 
farther on the beaten way, or recede again to the shelter of 
the hedge, have something of the same free delicacy of line— 
of the same swing and wilfulness. You might think for a 
whole summer’s day (and not have thought it any nearer an 
end by evening) what concourse and succession of circum- 
stances has produced the least of these deflections ; and it is, 
perhaps, just in this that we should look for the secret of 
their interest. A footpath across a meadow— in all its 
human waywardness and unaccountability, in all the grata 
protervitas of its varying direction—will always be more to 
us than a railroad well engineered through a difficult coun- 
try.* No reasoned sequence is thrust upon our attention: 

* Compare Blake, in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “ Improve- 


ment makes straight roads; but the crooked roads, without im- 
provement, are roads of Genius.” 
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we seem to have slipped for one lawless little moment out 
of the iron rule of cause and effect; and so we revert at once 
to some of the pleasant old heresies of personification, always 
poetically orthodox, and attribute a sort of free will, an 
active and spontaneous life, to the white riband of road that 
lengthens out, and bends, and cunningly adapts itself to the 
inequalities of the land before our eyes. We remember, as 
we write, some miles of fine wide highway laid out with con- 
scious xsthetic artifice through a broken and richly culti- 
vated tract of country. It is said that the engineer had 
Hogarth’s line of beauty in his mind as he laid them down. 
And the result is striking. One splendid satisfying sweep 
passes with easy transition into another, and there is noth- 
ing to trouble or dislocate the strong continuousness of the 
main line of the road. And yet there is something want- 
ing. There is here no saving imperfection, none of those 
secondary curves and little trepidations of direction that 
carry, in natural roads, our curiosity actively along with 
them. One feels at once that this road has not grown like a 
natural road, but has been laboriously made to pattern; and 
that, while a model may be academically correct in outline, 
it will always be inanimate and cold. The traveller is also 
aware of a sympathy of mood between himself and the road 
he travels. We have all seen ways that have wandered into 
heavy sand near the sea-coast, and trail wearily over the dunes 
like a trodden serpent: here we too must plod forward at a 
dull, laborious pace; and so a sympathy is preserved be- 
tween our frame of mind and the expression of the relaxed, 
heavy curves of the roadway. Such a phenomenon, indeed, 
our reason might perhaps resolve with a little trouble. We 
might reflect that the present road had been developed out 
of a track spontaneously followed by generations of primi- 
tive wayfarers; and might see in its expression a testimony 
that those generations had been affected at the same ground, 
one after another, in the same manner as we are affected 
to-day. Or we might carry the reflection further, and re- 
mind ourselves that where the air is invigorating and the 
ground firm under the traveller’s foot, his eye is quick to take 
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advantage of small undulations, and he will turn carelessly 
aside from the direct way wherever there is anything beauti- 
ful to examine or some promise of a wider view; so that 
even a bush of wild roses may permanently bias and deform 
the straight path over the meadow; whereas, where the soil 
is heavy, one is pre-occupied with the labour of mere pro- 
gression, and goes with a bowed head heavily and unobserv- 
antly forward. Reason, however, will not carry us the 
whole way; for the sentiment often recurs in situations 
where it is very hard to imagine any possible explanation ; 
and indeed, if we drive briskly along a good, well-made road 
in an open vehicle, we shall experience this sympathy almost 
at its fullest. We feel the sharp settle of the springs at some 
curiously twisted corner; after a steep ascent, the fresh air 
dances in our faces as we rattle precipitately down the other 
side, and we find it difficult to avoid attributing something 
headlong, a sort of abandon, to the road itself. 

The mere winding of the path is enough to enliven a long 
day’s walk in even a commonplace or dreary country-side. 
Something that we have seen from miles back, upon an emi- 
nence, is so long hid from us, as we wander through folded 
valleys or among woods, that our expectation of seeing it 
again is sharpened into a violent appetite, and as we draw 
nearer we impatiently quicken our steps and turn every 
corner with a beating heart. It is through these prolonga- 
tions of expectancy, this succession of one hope to another, 
that we live out long seasons of pleasure in a few hours’ walk. 
It is in following these capricious sinuosities that we learn, 
only bit by bit and through one coquettish reticence after 
another, much as we learn the heart of a friend, the whole 
loveliness of the country. ‘This disposition always preserves 
something new to be seen, and takes us, like a careful cicer- 
one, to many different points of distant view before it allows 
us finally to approach the hoped-for destination. 

In its connection with the traffic, and whole friendly inter- 
course with the country, there is something very pleasant in 
that succession of saunterers and brisk and _ business-like 
passers-by, that peoples our ways and helps to build up 
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what Walt Whitman calls “ the cheerful voice of the public 
road, the gay, fresh sentiment of the road.” But out of the 
great network of ways that binds all life together from the 
hill-farm to the city, there is something individual to most, 
and, on the whole, nearly as much choice on the score of 
company as on the score of beauty or easy travel. On some 
we are never long without the sound of wheels, and folk pass 
us by so thickly that we lose the sense of their number. But 
on others, about little-frequented districts, a meeting ‘is an 
affair of moment; we have the sight far off of some one 
coming towards us, the growing definiteness of the person, 
and then the brief passage and salutation, and the road left 
empty in front of us for perhaps a great while to come. 
Such encounters have a wistful interest that can hardly be 
understood by the dweller in places more populous. We 
remember standing beside a countryman once, in the mouth 
of a quiet by-street in a city that was more than ordinarily 
crowded and bustling; he seemed stunned and bewildered by 
the continual passage of different faces; and after a long 
pause, during which he appeared to search for some suitable 
expression, he said timidly that there seemed te be a great 
deal of meeting thereabouts. The phrase is significant. It 
is the expression of town-life in the language of the long, 
solitary country highways. A meeting of one with one was 
what this man had been used to in the pastoral uplands 
from which he came; and the concourse of the streets was 
in his eyes only an extraordinary multiplication of such 
** meetings.” 

And now we come to that last and most subtle quality 
of all, to that sense of prospect, of outlook, that is brought 
so powerfully to our minds by a road. In real nature as 
well as in old landscapes, beneath that impartial daylight 
in which a whole variegated plain is plunged and saturated, 
the line of the road leads the eye forth with the vague sense 
of desire up to the green limit of the horizon. Travel is 
brought home to us, and we visit in spirit every grove and 
hamlet that tempts us in the distance. Sehnswcht—the pas- 
sion for what is ever beyond—is livingly expressed in that 
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white riband of possible travel that severs the uneven coun- 
try; not a ploughman following his plough up the shining 
furrow, not the blue smoke of any cottage in a hollow, but 
is brought to us with a sense of nearness and attainability 
by this wavering line of junction. There is a passionate 
paragraph in Werther that strikes the very key. ‘“ When I 
came hither,” he writes, “ how the beautiful valley invited 
me on every side, as I gazed down into it from the hill-top! 
There the wood—ah, that I might mingle in its shadows! 
there the mountain summits—ah, that I might look down 
from them over the broad country! the interlinked hills! the 
secret valleys! O, to lose myself among their mysteries! I 
hurried into the midst, and came back without finding aught 
I hoped for. Alas! the distance is like the future. A vast 
whole lies in the twilight before our spirit; sight and feeling 
alike plunge and lose themselves in the prospect, and we 
yearn to surrender our whole being, and let it be filled with 
all the rapture of one single glorious sensation; and alas! 
when we hasten to the fruition, when there is changed to 
here, all is afterwards as it was before, and we stand in our 
indigent and cramped estate, and our soul thirsts after a 
still ebbing elixir.” It is to this wandering and uneasy spirit 
of anticipation that roads minister. Every little vista, every 
little glimpse that we have of what lies before us, gives the 
in.patient imagination rein, so that it can outstrip the body 
and already plunge into the shadow of the woods, and over- 
look from the hill-top the plain beyond it, and wander in the 
windings of the valleys that are still far in front. The road 
is already there—we shall not be long behind. It is as if 
we were marching with the rear of a great army, and, from 
far before, heard the acclamation of the people as the van- 
guard entered some friendly and jubilant city. Would not 
every man, through all the long miles of march, feel as if 
he also were within the gates? 
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NOTES ON THE MOVEMENTS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


(1874) 


WISH to direct the reader’s attention to a certain qual- 

ity in the movements of children when young, which is 
somehow lovable in them, although it would be even unpleas- 
ant in any grown person. Their movements are not grace- 
ful, but they fall short of grace by something so sweetly 
humorous that we only admire them the more. The imper- 
fection is so pretty and pathetic, and it gives so great a 
promise of something different in the future, that it attracts 
us more than many forms of beauty. They have something 
of the merit of a rough sketch by a master, in which we 
pardon what is wanting or excessive for the sake of the very 
bluntness and directness of the thing. It gives us pleasure 
to see the beginning of gracious impulses and the springs of 
harmonious movement laid bare to us with innocent sim- 
plicity. 

One night some ladies formed a sort of impromptu danc- 
ing-school in the drawing-reom of an hotel in France. One 
of the ladies led the ring, and I can recall her as a model 
of accomplished, cultured movement. ‘Two little girls, about 
eight years old, were the pupils; that is an age of great 
interest in girls, when natural grace comes to its consumma- 
tion of justice and purity, with little admixture of that other 
grace of forethought and discipline that will shortly super- 
sede it altogether. In these two, particularly, the rhythm 
was sometimes broken by an excess of energy, as though the 
pleasure of the music in their light bodies could endure no 
longer the restraint of regulated dance. So that, between 
these and the lady, there was not only some beginning of 
the very contrast I wish to insist upon, but matter enough 
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to set one thinking a long while on the beauty of motion. I 
do not know that, here in England, we have any good oppor- 
tunity of seeing what that is; the generation of British 
dancing men and women are certainly more remarkable for 
other qualities than for grace; they are, many of them, very 
conscientious artists, and give quite a serious regard to the 
technical parts of their performance; but the spectacle, 
somehow, is not often beautiful, and strikes no note of pleas- 
ure. If I had seen no more, therefore, this evening might 
have remained in my memory as a rare experience. But the 
best part of it was yet to come. For after the others had 
desisted, the musician still continued to play, and a little 
button between two and three years old came out into the 
cleared space and began to figure before us as the music 
prompted. I had an opportunity of seeing her, not on this 
night only, but on many subsequent nights; and the wonder 
and comical admiration she inspired was only deepened as 
time went on. She had an admirable musical ear; and each 
new melody, as it struck in her a new humour, suggested 
wonderful combinations and variations of movement. Now 
it would be a dance with which she would suit the music, now 
rather an appropriate pantomime, and now a mere string of 
disconnected attitudes. But whatever she did, she did it 
with the same verve and gusto. The spirit of the air seemed 
to have entered into her, and to possess her like a passion; 
and you could see her struggling to find expression for the 
beauty that was in her against the inefficacy of the dull, 
half-informed body. ‘Though her footing was uneven, and 
her gestures often ludicrously helpless, still the spectacle 
was not merely amusing; and though subtle inspirations of 
movement miscarried in tottering travesty, you could still 
see that they had been inspirations; you could still see that 
she had set her heart on realising something just and beau- 
tiful, and that, by the discipline of these abortive efforts, 
she was making for herself in the future a quick, supple, 
and obedient body. It was grace in the making. She was 
not to be daunted by any merriment of people looking on 
critically ; the music said something to her, and her whole 
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spirit was intent on what the music said: she must carry out 
its suggestions, she must do her best to translate its lan- 
guage into that other dialect of the modulated body into 
which it can be translated most easily and fully. 

Just the other day I was witness to a second scene, in 
which the motive was something similar; only this time with 
quite common children, and in the familiar neighbourhood 
of Hampstead. A little congregation had formed itself in 
the lane underneath my window, and was busy over a skip- 
ping-rope. There were two sisters, from seven to nine 
perhaps, with dark faces and dark hair, and slim, lithe, little 
figures clad in lilac frocks. The elder of these two was 
mistress of the art of skipping. She was just and adroit in 
every movement; the rope passed over her black head and 
under her scarlet-stockinged legs with a precision and regu- 
larity that was like machinery; but there was nothing 
mechanical in the infinite variety and sweetness of her inclina- 
tions, and the spontaneous agile flexure of her lean waist 
and hips. There was one variation favourite with her, in 
which she crossed her hands before her with a motion not 
unlike that of weaving, which was admirably intricate and 
complete. And when the two took the rope together and 
whirled in and out with occasional interruptions, there was 
something Italian in the type of bcth—in the length of nose, 
in the slimness and accuracy of the shapes—and something 
gay and harmonious in the double movement, that added to 
the whole scene a southern element, and took me over sea and 
land into distant and beautiful places. Nor was this impres- 
sion lessened when the elder girl took in her arms a fair- 
haired baby, and while the others held the rope for her, turned 
and gyrated, and went in and out over it lightly, with a 
quiet regularity that seemed as if it might go on for ever. 
Somehow, incongruous as was the occupation, she reminded 
me of Italian Madonnas. And now, as before in the hotel 
drawing-room, the humorous element was to be introduced; 
only this time it was in broad farce. The funniest little girl, 
with a mottled complexion and a big, damaged nose, and 
looking for all the world like any dirty, broken-nosed doll 
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in a nursery lumber-room, came forward to take her turn. 
While the others swung the rope for her as gently as it 
could be done—a mere mockery of movement—and playfully 
taunted her timidity, she passaged backwards and forwards 
in a pretty flutter of indecision, putting up her shoulders 
and laughing with the embarrassed laughter of children by 
the water’s edge, eager to bathe and yet fearful. There 
never was anything at once so droll and so pathetic. One did 
not know whether to laugh or to cry. And when at last she 
had made an end of all her deprecations and drawings back, 
and summoned up heart enough to straddle over the rope, 
one leg at a time, it was a sight to see her ruffle herself up 
like a peacock and go away down the lane with her damaged 
nose, seeming to think discretion the better part of valour, 
and rather uneasy lest they should ask her to repeat the 
exploit. Much as I had enjoyed the grace of the older girls, 
it was now just as it had been before in France, and the 
clumsiness of the child seemed to have a significance and a 
sort of beauty of its own, quite above this grace of the 
others in power to affect the heart. I had looked on with 
a certain sense of balance and completion at the silent, rapid, 
masterly evolutions of the eldest; I had been pleased by these 
in the way of satisfaction. But when little broken-nose 
began her pantomime of indecision I grew excited. There 
was something quite fresh and poignant in the delight I took 
in her imperfect movements. I remember, for instance, that 
I moved my own shoulders, as if to imitate her; really, I 
suppose, with an inarticulate wish to help her out. 

Now, there are many reasons why this gracelessness of 
young children should be pretty and sympathetic to us. 
And, first, there is an interest as of battle. It is in travail 
and laughable fiasco that the young school their bodies to 
beautiful expression as they school their minds. We seem, 
in watching them, to divine antagonists pitted one against 
the other; and, as in other wars, so in this war of the intelli- 
gence against the unwilling body, we do not wish to see even 
the cause of progress triumph without some honourable toil ; 
and we are so sure of the ultimate result, that it pleases us 
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to linger in pathetic sympathy over these reverses of the 
early campaign, just as we do over the troubles that environ 
the heroine of a novel on her way to the happy ending. 
Again, people are very ready to disown the pleasure they 
take in a thing merely because it is big, as an Alp, or merely 
because it is little, as a little child; and yet this pleasure is 
surely as legitimate as another. There is much of it here; 
we have an irrational indulgence for small folk; we ask but 
little where there is so little to ask it of; we cannot over- 
come our astonishment that they should be able to move at 
all, and are interested in their movements somewhat as we 
are interested in the movements of a puppet. And again, 
there is a prolongation of expectancy when, as in these move- 
ments of children, we are kept continually on the very point 
of attainment and ever turned away and tantalised by some 
humorous imperfection. This is altogether absent in the 
secure and accomplished movements of persons more fully 
grown. The tight-rope walker does not walk so freely or 
so well as any one else can walk upon a good road; and 
yet we like to watch him for the mere sake of the difficulty ; 
we like to see his vacillations; we like this last so much 
even, that I am told a really artistic tight-rope walker must 
feign to be troubled in his balance, even if he is not so 
really. And again, we have in these baby efforts an assur- 
ance of spontaneity that we do not have often. We know 
this at least certainly, that the child tries to dance for its 
own pleasure, and not for any by-end of ostentation and con- 
formity. If we did not know it we should see it. There is a 
sincerity, a directness, an impulsive truth, about their free 
gestures that shows throughout all imperfection, and it is 
to us as a reminiscence of primitive festivals and the Golden 
Age. Lastly, there is in the sentiment much of a simple 
human compassion for creatures more helpless than our- 
selves. One nearly ready to die is pathetic; and so is one 
scarcely ready to live. In view of their future, our heart 
is softened to these clumsy little ones. They will be more 
adroit when they are not so happy. 

Unfortunately, then, this character that so much delights 
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us is not one that can be preserved by any plastic art. It 
turns, as we have seen, upon considerations not really zs- 
thetic. Art may deal with the slim freedom of a few years 
later; but with this fettered impulse, with these stammering 
motions, she is powerless to do more than stereotype what 
is ungraceful, and, in the doing of it, lose all pathos and 
humanity. So these humorous little ones must go away into 
the limbo of beautiful things that are not beautiful for art, 
there to wait a more perfect age before they sit for their 
portraits. 


3Y3 


ON THE ENJOYMENT OF 
UNPLEASANT PLACES 


(1874) 


T is a difficult matter to make the most of any given place, 
and we have much in our own power. Things looked at 
patiently from one side after another generally end by show- 
ing a side that is beautiful. A few months ago some words 
were said in the Portfolio as to an “ austere regimen in 
seenery ”; and such a discipline was then recommended as 
“healthful and strengthening to the taste.” That is the 
text, so to speak, of the present essay. This discipline in 
scenery, it must be understood, is something more than a 
mere walk before breakfast to whet the appetite. For when 
we are put down in some unsightly neighbourhood, and espe- 
cially if we have come to be more or less dependent on what 
we see, we must set ourselves to hunt out beautiful things 
with all the ardour and patience of a botanist after a rare 
plant. Day by day we perfect ourselves in the art of seeing 
nature more favourably. We learn to live with her, as 
people learn to live with fretful or violent spouses: to dwell 
lovingly on what is good, and shut our eyes against all that 
is bleak or inharmonious. We learn, also, to come to each 
place in the right spirit. The traveller, as Brantéme 
quaintly tells us, “ fatt des discours en sot pour se soutenir 
en chemin’; and into these discourses he weaves something 
out of all that he sees and suffers by the way: they take their 
tone greatly from the varying character of the scene; a 
sharp ascent brings different thoughts from a level road; 
and the man’s fancies grow lighter as he comes out of the 
wood into a clearing. Nor does the scenery any more affect 
the thoughts than the thoughts affect the scenery. We see 
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places through our humours as through differently-coloured 
glasses. We are ourselves a term in the equation, a note of 
the chord, and make discord or harmony almost at will. 
There is no fear for the result, if we can but surrender our- 
selves sufficiently to the country that surrounds and follows 
us, so that we are ever thinking suitable thoughts or telling 
ourselves some suitable sort of story as we go. We become 
thus, in some sense, a centre of beauty; we are provocative 
of beauty, much as a gentle and sincere character is provoc- 
ative of sincerity and gentleness in others. And even where 
there is no harmony to be elicited by the quickest and most 
obedient of spirits, we may still embellish a place with some 
attraction of romance. We may learn to go far afield for 
associations, and handle them lightly when we have found 
them. Sometimes an old print comes to our aid; I have seen 
many a spot lit up at once with picturesque imaginations, 
by a reminiscence of Callot, or Sadeler, or Paul Brill. Dick 
Turpin has been my lay figure for many an English lane. 
And I suppose the Trossachs would hardly be the Trossachs 
for most tourists if a man of admirable romantic instinct 
had not peopled it for them with harmonious figures, and 
brought them thither with minds rightly prepared for the 
impression. There is half the battle in this preparation. 
For instance: I have rarely been able to visit, in the proper 
spirit, the wild and inhospitable places of our own High- 
lands. I am happier where it is tame and fertile, and not 
readily pleased without trees. I understand that there are 
some phases of mental trouble that harmonise well with such 
surroundings, and that some persons, by the dispensing 
power of the imagination, can go back several centuries in 
spirit, and put themselves into sympathy with the hunted, 
houseless, unsociable way of life, that was in its place upon 
these savage hills. Now, when I am sad, I like nature to 
charm me out of my sadness, like David before Saul; and 
the thought of these past ages strikes nothing in me but 
an unpleasant pity; so that I can never hit on the right 
humour for this sort of landscape, and lose much pleasure 
in consequence. Still, even here, if I were only let alone, and 
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time enough were given, I should have all manner of pleas- 
ures, and take many clear and beautiful images away with 
me when I left. When we cannot think ourselves into sym- 
pathy with the great features of a country, we learn to 
ignore them, and put our head among the grass for flowers, 
or pore, for long times together, over the changeful current 
of a stream. We come down to the sermon in stones, when 
we are shut out from any poem in the spread landscape. We 
begin to peep and botanise, we take an interest in birds and 
insects, we find many things beautiful in miniature. The 
reader will recollect the little summer scene in Wuthering 
Heights—the one warm scene, perhaps, in all that powerful, 
miserable novel—and the great feature that is made therein 
by grasses and flowers and a little sunshine: this is in the 
spirit of which I now speak. And, lastly, we can go indoors; 
interiors are sometimes as beautiful, often more picturesque, 
than the shows of the open air, and they have that quality 
of shelter of which J shall presently have more to say. 
With all this in mind, I have often been tempted to put 
forth the paradox that any place is good enough to live a 
life in, while it is only in a few, and those highly favoured, 
that we can pass a few hours agreeably. For, if we only 
stay long enough, we become at home in the neighbourhood. 
Reminiscences spring up, like flowers, about uninteresting 
corners. We forget to some degree the superior loveliness 
of other places, and fall into a tolerant and sympathetic 
spirit which is its own reward and justification. Looking 
back the other day on some recollections of my own, I was 
astonished to find how much I owed to such a residence; six 
weeks in one unpleasant country-side had done more, it 
seemed, to quicken and educate my sensibilities than many 
years in places that jumped more nearly with my inclination. 
The country to which I refer was a level and treeless 
plateau, over which the winds cut like a whip. For miles on 
miles it was the same. A river, indeed, fell into the sea near 
the town where I resided; but the valley of the river was 
shallow and bald for as far up as ever I had the heart to 
follow it. There were roads, certainly, but roads that had 
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no beauty or interest; for, as there was no timber, and but 
little irregularity of surface, you saw your whole walk ex- 
posed to you from the beginning: there was nothing left to 
fancy, nothing to expect, nothing to see by the wayside, save 
here and there an unhomely-looking homestead, and here 
and there a solitary, spectacled stone-breaker; and you 
were only accompanied, as you went doggedly forward, by 
the gaunt telegraph-posts and the hum of the resonant 
wires in the keen sea-wind. To one who had learned to know 
their song in warm pleasant places by the Mediterranean, 
it seemed to taunt the country, and make it still bleaker by 
suggested contrast. Even the waste places by the side of 
the road were not, as Hawthorne liked to put it, * taken 
back to Nature” by any decent covering of vegetation. 
Wherever the land had the chance, it seemed to lie fallow. 
There is a certain tawny nudity of the South, bare sunburnt 
plains, coloured like a lion, and hills clothed only in the blue 
transparent air; but this was of another description—this 
was the nakedness of the North; the earth seemed to know 
that it was naked, and was ashamed and cold. 

It seemed to be always blowing on that coast. Indeed, 
this had passed into the speech of the inhabitants, and they 
saluted each other when they met with “ Breezy, breezy,” 
instead of the customary ‘‘ Fine day” of farther south. 
These continual winds were not like the harvest breeze, that 
just keeps an equable pressure against your face as you 
walk, and serves to set all the trees talking over your head, 
or bring round you the smell of the wet surface of the coun- 
try after a shower. They were of the bitter, hard, persistent 
sort, that interferes with sight and respiration, and makes 
the eyes sore. Even such winds as these have their own 
merit in proper time and place. It is pleasant to see them 
brandish great masses of shadow. And what a power they 
have over the colour of the world! How they ruffle the solid 
woodlands in their passage, and make them shudder and 
whiten like a single willow! There is nothing more vertigi- 
nous than a wind like this among the woods, with all its sights 
and noises; and the effect gets between some painters and 
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their sober eyesight, so that, even when the rest of their pic- 
ture is calm, the foliage is coloured like foliage in a gale. 
There was nothing, however, of this sort to be noticed in a 
country where there were no trees and hardly any shadows, 
save the passive shadows of clouds or those of rigid houses 
and walls. But the wind was nevertheless an occasion of 
pleasure; for nowhere could you taste more fully the pleas- 
ure of a sudden lull, or a place of opportune shelter. The 
reader knows what I mean; he must remember how, when he 
has sat himself down behind a dyke on a hill-side, he de- 
lighted to hear the wind hiss vainly through the crannies at 
his back; how his body tingled all over with warmth, and it 
began to dawn upon him, with a sort of slow surprise, that 
the country was beauiiful, the heather purple, and the far- 
away hills all marbled with sun and shadow. Wordsworth, 
in a beautiful passage of the “ Prelude,” has used this as a 
fioure for the feeling struck in us by the quiet by-streets of 
London after the uproar of the great thoroughfares; and 
the comparison may be turned the other way with as good 
effect: 


“Meanwhile the roar continues, till at length, 
Escaped as from an enemy, we turn 
Abruptly into some sequester’d nook, 
Still as a shelter’d place when winds blow loud!” 


I remember meeting a man once, in a train, who told me 
of what must have been quite the most perfect instance of 
this pleasure of escape. He had gone up, one sunny, windy 
morning, to the top of a great cathedral somewhere abroad ; 
I think it was Cologne Cathedral, the great unfinished 
marvel by the Rhine; and after a long while in dark stair- 
ways, he issued at last into the sunshine, on a platform high 
above the town. At that elevation it was quite still and 
warm; the gale was only in the lower strata of the air, and 
he had forgotten it in the quiet interior of the church 
and during his long ascent; and so you may judge of his 
surprise when, resting his arms on the sunlit balustrade and 
looking over into the Place far below him, he saw the good 
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people holding on their hats and leaning hard against the 
wind as they walked. There is something, to my fancy, 
quite perfect in this little experience of my fellow-traveller’s. 
The ways of men seem always very trivial to us when we find 
ourselves alone on a church top, with the blue sky and a few 
tall pinnacles, and see far below us the steep roofs and fore- 
shortened buttresses, and the silent activity of the city 
streets ; but how much more must they not have seemed so to 
him as he stood, not only above other men’s business, but 
above other men’s climate, in a golden zone like Apollo’s. 
This was the sort of pleasure I found in the country of 
which I write. The pleasure was to be out of the wind, and 
to keep it in memory all the time, and hug oneself upon the 
shelter. And it was only by the sea that any such sheltered 
places were to be found. Between the black worm-eaten 
headlands there are little bights and havens, well screened 
from the wind and the commotion of the external sea, where 
the sand and weeds look up into the gazer’s face from a 
depth of tranquil water, and the sea-birds, screaming and 
flickering from the ruined crags, alone disturb the silence 
and the sunshine. One such place has impressed itself on my 
memory beyond all others. On a rock by the water’s edge, 
old fighting men of the Norse breed had planted a double 
castle; the two stood wall to wall like semi-detached villas; 
and yet feud had run so high between their owners, that one, 
from out of a window, shot the other as he stood in his own 
doorway. There is something in the juxtaposition of these 
two enemies full of tragic irony. It is grim to think of 
bearded men and bitter women taking hateful counse? to- 
gether about the two hall-fires at night, when the sea boomed 
against the foundations and the wild winter wind was loose 
over the battlements. And in the study we may reconstruct 
for ourselves some pale figure of what life then was. Not so 
when we are there; when we are there such thoughts come to 
us only to intensify a contrary impression, and association is 
turned against itself. I remember walking thither three 
afternoons in succession, my eyes weary with being set 
against the wind, and how, dropping suddenly over the edge 
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of the down, I found myself in a new world of warmth and 
shelter. The wind, from which I had escaped, “ as from an 
enemy,” was seemingly quite local. It carried no clouds 
with it, and came from such a quarter that it did not trouble 
the sea within view. The two castles, black and ruinous as 
the rocks about them, were still distinguishable from these 
by something more insecure and fantastic in the outline, 
something that the last storm had left imminent and the next 
would demolish entirely. It would be difficult to render in 
words the sense of peace that took possession of me on these 
three afternoons. It was helped out, as I have said, by the 
contrast. The shore was battered and bemauled by previous 
tempests; [ had the memory at heart of the insane strife of 
the pigmies: who had erected these two castles and lived in 
them in mutual distrust and enmity, and knew I had only to 
put my head out of this little cup of shelter to find the hard 
wind blowing in my eyes; and yet there were the two great 
tracts of motionless blue air and peaceful sea looking on, 
unconcerned and apart, at the turmceil of the present mo- 
ment and the memorials of the precarious past. There is 
ever something transitory and fretful in the impression of 
a high wind under a cloudless sky; it seems to have no root 
in the constitution of things; it must speedily begin to faint 
and wither away like a cut flower. And on those days the 
thought of the wind and the thought of human life came 
very near together in my mind. Our noisy years did indeed 
seem moments in the being of the eternal silence: and the 
wind, in the face of that great field of stationary blue, was 
as the wind of a butterfly’s wing. The placidity of the sea 
was a thing likewise to be remembered. Shelley speaks of 
the sea as “hungering for calm,” and in this place one 
learned to understand the phrase. Looking down into these 
green waters from the broken edge of the rock, or swimming 
leisurely in the sunshine, it seemed to me that they were 
enjoying their own tranquillity; and when now and again 
it was disturbed by a wind ripple on the surface, or the quick 
black passage of a fish far below, they settled back again 
(one could fancy) with relief. 
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On shore too, in the little nook of shelter, everything was 
so subdued and still that the least particular struck in me a 
pleasurable surprise. The desultory crackling of the whin- 
pods in the afternoon sun usurped the ear. The hot, sweet 
breath of the bank, that had been saturated all day long 
with sunshine, and now exhaled it into my face, was like the 
breath of a fellow-creature. I remember that I was haunted 
by two lines of French verse; in some dumb way they seemed 
to fit my surroundings and give expression to the content- 
ment that was in me, and I kept repeating to myself— 


“Mon cceur est un luth suspendu, 
Sit6t qu’on le touche, il résonne.” 


I can give no reason wlty these lines came to me at this time; 
and for that very cause I repeat them here. For all I know, 
they may serve to complete the impression in the mind of the 
reader, as they were certainly a part of it for me. 

And this happened to me in the place of all others where 
I liked least to stay. When I think of it I grow ashamed of 
my own ingratitude. ‘ Out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” There, in the bleak and gusty North, I received, 
perhaps, my strongest impression of peace. I saw the sea 
to be great and calm; and the earth, in that little corner, 
was all alive and friendly to me. So, wherever a man is, he 
will find something to please and pacify him: in the town he 
will meet pleasant faces of men and women, and see beautiful 
flowers at a window, or hear a cage-bird singing at the cor- 
ner of the gloomiest street; and for the country, there is no 
country without some amenity—let him only look for it in 


the right spirit, and he will surely find. 
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“Nous ne décrivons jamais mieux la nature que lorsque nous nous 
efforgons d’exprimer sobrement et simplement Yimpression que nous en 
avons recue—M. Anor& TuHevriet, “L?Automne dans les bois,” Revue 
des Deux Mondes, ist Oct. 1874, p. 562.* 


COUNTRY rapidly passed through under favourable 

auspices may leave upon us a unity of impression that 
would only be disturbed and dissipated if we stayed longer. 
Clear vision goes with the quick foot. Things fall for us 
into a sort of natural perspective when we see them for a | 
moment in going by; we generalise boldly and simply, and 
are gone before the sun is overcast, before the rain falls, 
before the season can steal like a dial-hand from his figure, 
before the lights and shadows, shifting round towards night- 
fall, can show us the other side of things, and belie what they 
showed us in the morning. We expose our mind to the land- 
scape (as we would expose the prepared plate in the camera) 
for the moment only during which the effect endures; and 
we are away before the effect can change. Hence we shall 
have in our memories a long scroll of continuous wayside 
pictures, all imbued already with the prevailing sentiment 
of the season, the weather, and the landscape, and certain 
to be unified more and more, as time goes on, by the uncon- 
scious processes of thought. So that we who have only 
looked at a country over our shoulder, so to speak, as we 
went by, will have a conception of it far more memorable and 
articulate than a man who has lived there all his life from a 


* 1 had nearly finished the transcription of the following pages, when 
I saw on a friend’s table the number containing the piece from which 
this sentence is extracted, and, struck with a similarity of title, took it 
home with me and read it with indescribable satisfaction. I do not know 
whether I more envy M. Theuriet the pleasure of having written this 
delightful article, or the reader the pleasure, which I hope he has still 
before him, of reading it once and again, and lingering over the pas- 
sages that please him most. 
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child upwards, and had his impression of to-day modified by 
that of to-morrow, and belied by that of the day after, till 
at length the stable characteristics of the country are all 
blotted out from him behind the confusion of variable effect. 

I began my little pilgrimage in the most enviable of all 
humours: that in which a person, with a sufficiency of money 
and a knapsack, turns his back on a town and walks forward 
into a country of which he knows only by the vague report 
of others. Such an one has not surrendered his will and con- 
tracted for the next hundred miles, like a man on a railway. 
He may change his mind at every finger-post, and, where 
ways meet, follow vague preferences freely and go the low 
road or the high, choose the shadow or the sunshine, suffer 
himself to be tempted by the lane that turns immediately 
into the woods, or the broad road that lies open before him 
into the distance, and shows him the far-off spires of some 
city, or a range of mountain tops, or a rim of sea, perhaps, 
along a low horizon. In short, he may gratify his every 
whim and fancy, without a pang of reproving conscience, or 
the least jostle to his self-respect. It is true, however, that 
most men do not possess the faculty of free action, the price- 
less gift of being able to live for the moment only; and as 
they begin to go forward on their journey, they will find 
that they have made for themselves new fetters. Slight 
projects they may have entertained for a moment, half in 
jest, become iron laws to them, they know not why. They 
will be led by the nose by these vague reports of which I 
spoke above; and the mere fact that their informant men- 
tioned one village and not another will compel their foot- 
steps with inexplicable power. And yet a little while, yet a 
few days of this fictitious liberty, and they will begin to 
hear imperious voices calling on them to return; and some 
passion, some duty, some worthy or unworthy expectation, 
will set its hand upon their shoulder and lead them back into 
the old paths. Once and again we have all made the experi- 
ment. We know the end of it right well. And yet if we 
make it for the hundredth time to-morrow, it will have the 
same charm as ever; our heart will beat and our eyes will be 
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bright, as we leave the town behind us, and we shall feef 
once again (as we have felt so often before) that we are cut- 
ting ourselves loose for ever from our whole past life, with 
all its sins and follies and circumscriptions, and go forward 
as a new creature into a new world. 

It was well, perhaps, that I had this first enthusiasm to 
encourage me up the long hill above High Wycombe; for 
the day was a bad day for walking at best, and now began 
to draw towards afternoon, dull, heavy, and lifeless. A pall 
of grey cloud covered the sky, and its colour reacted on the 
colour of the landscape. Near at hand, indeed, the hedge- 
row trees were still fairly green, shot through with bright 
autumnal yellows, bright as sunshine. But a little way off, 
the solid bricks of woodland that lay squarely on slope and 
hill-top were not green, but russet and grey, and ever less 
russet and more grey as they drew off into the distance. As 
they drew off into the distance, also, the woods seemed to 
mass themselves together, and lay thin and straight, like 
clouds, upon the limit of one’s view. Not that this massing 
was complete, or gave the idea of any extent of forest, for 
every here and there the trees would break up and go down 
into a valley in open order, or stand in long Indian file along 
the horizon, tree after tree relieved, foolishly enough, against 
the sky. I say foolishly enough, although I have seen the 
effect employed cleverly in art, and such long line of single 
trees thrown out against the customary sunset of a Japanese 
picture with a certain fantastic effect that was not to be 
despised; but this was over water and level land, where it 
did not jar, as here, with the soft contour of hills and valleys. 
The whole scene had an indefinable look of being painted, 
the colour was so abstract and correct, and there was some- 
thing so sketchy and merely impressional about these dis- 
tant single trees on the horizon that one was forced to think 
of it all as of a clever French landscape. For it is rather in 
nature that we see resemblance to art, than in art to nature; 
and we say a hundred times, “ How like a picture!” for 
once that we say, “ How like the truth!” The forms in 
which we learn to think of landscape are forms that we have 
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got from painted canvas. Any man can see and understand 
a picture; it is reserved for the few to separate anything 
out of the confusion of nature, and see that distinctly and 
with intelligence. 

The sun came out before I had been long on my way; and 
as I had got by that time to the top of the ascent, and was 
now treading a labyrinth of confined by-roads, my whole 
view brightened considerably in colour, for it was the dis- 
tance only that was grey and cold, and the distance I could 
see no longer. Overhead there was a wonderful carolling of 
larks which seemed to follow me as I went. Indeed, during 
all the time I was in that country the larks did not desert 
me. The air was alive with them from High Wycombe to 

‘Tring; and as, day after day, their “ shrill delight” fell 
upon me out of the vacant sky, they began to take such a 
prominence over other conditions, and form so integral a 
part of my conception of the country, that I could have 
baptised it “The Country of Larks.” This, of course, 
might just as well have been in early spring; but everything 
else was deeply imbued with the sentiment of the later year. 
There was no stir of insects in the grass. The sunshine was 
more golden, and gave less heat than summer sunshine; and 
the shadows under the hedge were somewhat blue and misty. 
It was only in autumn that you could have seen the mingled 
green and yellow of the elm foliage, and the fallen leaves that 
lay about the road, and covered the surface of wayside pools 
so thickly that the sun was reflected only here and there from 
little joints and pinholes in that brown coat of proof; or 
that your ear would have been troubled, as you went for- 
ward, by the occasional report of fowling-pieces from all 
directions and all degrees of distance. 

For a long time this dropping fire was the one sign of 
human activity that came to disturb me as I walked. The 
lanes were profoundly still. They would have been sad but 
for the sunshine and the singing of the larks. And as it was, 
there came over me at times a feeling of isolation that was 
not disagreeable, and yet was enough to make me quicken 
my steps eagerly when I saw some one before me on the road. 
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This fellow-voyager proved to be no less a person than the 
parish constable. It had occurred to me that in a district 
which was so little populous and so well wooded, a criminal 
of any intelligence might play hide-and-seek with the au- 
thorities for months; and this idea was strengthened by the 
aspect of the portly constable as he walked by my side with 
deliberate dignity and turned-out toes. But a few minutes’ 
converse set my heart at rest. These rural criminals are 
very tame birds, it appeared. If my informant did not im- 
mediately lay his hand on an offender, he was content to 
wait: some evening after nightfall there would come a tap 
at his door, and the outlaw, weary of outlawry, would give 
himself quietly up to undergo sentence, and resume his posi- 
tion in the life of the country-side. Married men caused him 
no disquietude whatever; he had them fast by the foot. 
Sooner or later they would come back to see their wives, a 
peeping neighbour would pass the word, and my portly 
constable would walk quietly over and take the bird sitting. 
And if there were a few who had no particular ties in the 
neighbourhood, and preferred to shift into another county 
when they fell into trouble, their departure moved the placid 
constable in no degree. He was of Dogberry’s opinion; and 
if a man would not stand in the Prince’s name, he took no 
note of him, but let him go, and thanked God he was rid of 
a knave. And surely the crime and the law were in admir- 
able keeping; rustic constable was well met with rustic of- 
fender. The officer sitting at home over a bit of fire until 
the criminal came to visit him, and the criminal coming—it 
was a fair match. One felt as if this must have been the 
order in that delightful seaboard Bohemia where Florizel 
and Perdita courted in such sweet accents, and the Puritan 
sang psalms to hornpipes, and the four-and-twenty shearers 
danced with nosegays in their bosoms, and chanted their 
three songs apiece at the old shepherd’s festival; and one 
could not help picturing to oneself what havoc among good 
people’s purses, and tribulation for benignant: constable, 
might be worked here by the arrival, over stile and footpath, 
of a new Autolycus. 
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Bidding good-morning to my fellow-traveller, I left the 
road and struck across country. It was rather a revelation 
to pass from between the hedgerows and find quite a bustle 
on the other side, a great coming and going of school- 
children upon by-paths, and, in every second field, lusty 
horses and stout country-folk a-ploughing. The way I fol- 
lowed took me through many fields thus occupied, and 
through many strips of plantation, and then over a little 
space of smooth turf, very pleasant to the feet, set with tall 
fir-trees and clamorous with rooks making ready for the 
winter, and so back again into the quiet road. I was now 
not far from the end of my day’s journey. A few hundred 
yards farther, and, passing through a gap in the hedge, I 
began to go down hill through a pretty extensive tract of 
young beeches. I was soon in shadow myself, but the after- 
noon sun still coloured the upmost boughs of the wood, and 
made a fire over my head in the autumnal foliage. A little 
faint vapour lay among the slim tree-stems in the bottom of 
the hollow; and from farther up I heard from time to time 
an outburst of gross laughter, as though clowns were mak- 
ing merry in the bush. There was something about the 
atmosphere that brought all sights and sounds home to one 
with a singular purity, so that I felt as if my senses had 
been washed with water. After I had crossed the little zone 
cf mist, the path began to remount the hill; and just as I, 
mounting along with it, had got back again, from the head 
downwards, into the thin golden sunshine, I saw in front of 
me a donkey tied to a tree. Now, I have a certain liking for 
donkeys, principally, I believe, because of the delightful 
things that Sterne has written of them. But this was not 
after the pattern of the ass at Lyons. He was of a white 
colour, that seemed to fit him rather for rare festal occasions 
than for constant drudgery. Besides, he was very small, 
and of the daintiest proportions you can imagine in a 
donkey. And so, sure enough, you had only to look at him 
to see he had never worked. There was something too 
roguish and wanton in his face, a look too like that of a 
schoolboy or a street Arab, to have survived much cudgel- 
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ling. It was plain that these feet had kicked off sportive 
children oftener than they had plodded with a freight 
through miry lanes. He was altogether a fine-weather, holi- 
day sort of donkey; and though he was just then somewhat 
solemnised and rueful, he still gave proof of the levity of his 
disposition by impudently wagging his ears at me as I drew 
near. I say he was somewhat solemnised just then; for, 
with the admirable instinct of all men and animals under 
restraint, he had so wound and wound the halter about the 
tree that he could go neither back nor forwards, nor so 
much as put down his head to browse. There he stood, poor 
rogue, part puzzled, part angry, part, I believe, amused. 
He had not given up hope, and dully revolved the problem 
in his head, giving ever and again another jerk at the few 
inches of free rope that still remained unwound. A humor- 
ous sort of sympathy for the creature took hold upon me. I 
went up, and, not without some trouble on my part, and 
much distrust and resistance on the part of Neddy, got him 
forced backward until the whole length of the halter was 
set loose, and he was once more as free a donkey as I dared 
to make him. I was pleased (as people are) with this 
friendly action to a fellow-creature in tribulation, and 
glanced back over my shoulder to see how he was profiting 
by his freedom. The brute was looking after me; and no 
sooner did he catch my eye than he put up his long white 
face into the air, pulled an impudent mouth at me, and 
began to bray derisively. If ever any one person made a 
grimace at another, that donkey made a grimace at me. 
The hardened ingratitude of his behaviour, and the im- 
pertinence that inspired his whole face as he curled up his 
lip, and showed his teeth, and began to bray, so tickled me, 
and was so much in keeping with what I had imagined to 
myself about his character, that I could not find it in my 
heart to be angry, and burst into a peal of hearty laughter. 
This seemed to strike the ass as a repartee, so he brayed at 
me again by way of rejoinder; and we went on for a while, 
braying and laughing, until I began to grow a-weary of it, 
and, shouting a derisive farewell, turned to pursue my way. 
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In so doing—it was like going suddenly into cold water—I 
found myself face to face with a prim little old maid. She 
was all in a flutter, the poor old dear! She had concluded 
beyond question that this must be a lunatic who stood 
laughing aloud at a white donkey in the placid beech-woods. 
I was sure, by her face, that she had already recommended 
her spirit most religiously to Heaven, and prepared herself 
for the worst. And so, to reassure her, I uncovered and be- 
sought her, after a very staid fashion, to put me on my way 
to Great Missenden. Her voice trembled a little, to be sure, 
but I think her mind was set at rest; and she told me, very 
explicitly, to follow the path until I came to the end of the 
wood, and then I should see the village below me in the bot- 
tom of the valley. And, with mutual courtesies, the little 
old maid and I went on our respective ways. 

Nor had she misled me. Great Missenden was close at 
hand, as she had said, in the trough of a gentle valley, with 
many great elms about it. The smoke from its chimneys 
went up pleasantly in the afternoon sunshine. The sleepy 
hum of a threshing-machine filled the neighbouring fields 
and hung about the quaint street corners. A little above, 
the church sits well back on its haunches against the hill-side 
—an attitude for a church, you know, that makes it look as 
if it could be ever so much higher if it liked; and the trees 
grew about it thickly, so as to make a density of shade in 
the churchyard. A very quiet place it looks; and yet I saw 
many boards and posters about threatening dire punishment 
against those who broke the church windows or defaced the 
precinct, and offering rewards for the apprehension of those 
who had done the like already. It was fair-day in Great 
Missenden. There were three stalls set up, sub jove, for 
the sale of pastry and cheap toys; and a great number of 
holiday children thronged about the stalls, and noisily in- 
vaded every corner of the straggling village. They came 
round me by coveys, blowing simultaneously upon penny 
trumpets as though they imagined I should fall to pieces like 
the battlements of Jericho. I noticed one among them who 
could make a wheel of himself like a London boy, and 
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seemingly enjoyed a grave pre-eminence upon the strength 
of the accomplishment. By-and-by, however, the trumpets 
began to weary me, and I went indoors, leaving the fair, I 
fancy, at its height. 

Night had fallen before I ventured forth again. It was 
pitch dark in the village street, and the darkness seemed 
only the greater for a light here and there in an uncurtained 
window or from an open door. Into one such window I was 
rude enough to peep, and saw within a charming genre 
picture. In a room, all white wainscot and crimson wall- 
paper, a perfect gem of colour after the black, empty dark- 
ness in which I had been groping, a pretty girl was telling 
a story, as well as I could make out, to an attentive child 
upon her knee, while an old woman sat placidly dozing over 
the fire. You may be sure I was not behindhand with a 
story for myself—a good old story after the manner of 
G. P. R. James and the village melodramas, with a wicked 
squire, and poachers, and an attorney, and a virtuous young 
man with a genius for mechanics, who should love, and pro- 
tect, and ultimately marry the girl in the crimson room. 
Baudelaire has a few dainty sentences on the fancies that 
we are inspired with when we look through a window into 
other people’s lives; and I think Dickens has somewhere en- 
larged on the same text. The subject, at least, is one that 
I am seldom weary of entertaining. JI remember, night after 
night, at Brussels, watching a good family sup together, 
make merry, and retire to rest; and night after night I 
waited to see the candles lit, and the salad made, and the 
last salutations dutifully exchanged, without any abatement 
of interest. Night after night I found the scene rivet my 
attention and keep me awake in bed with all manner of 
quaint imaginations. Much of the pleasure of the Arabian 
Nights hinges upon this Asmodean interest; and we are not 
weary of lifting other people’s roofs, and going about be- 
hind the scenes of life with the Caliph and the serviceable 
Giaffar. It is a salutary exercise, besides; it is salutary to 
get out of ourselves and see people living together in per- 
fect unconsciousness of our existence, as they will live when 
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we are gone. If to-morrow the blow falls, and the worst of 
our ill fears is realised, the girl will none the less tell stories 
to the child on her lap in the cottage at Great Missenden, 
nor the good Belgians light their candle, and mix their 
salad, and go orderly to bed. 

The next morning was sunny overhead and damp under- 
foot, with a thrill in the air like a reminiscence of frost. I 
went up into the sloping garden behind the inn and smoked 
a pipe pleasantly enough, to the tune of my landlady’s 
lamentations over sundry cabbages and cauliflowers that had 
been spoiled by caterpillars. She had been so much pleased 
in the summer-time, she said, to see the garden all hovered 
over by white butterflies. And now, look at the end of it! 
She could nowise reconcile this with her moral sense. And, 
indeed, unless these butterflies are created with a side-look 
to the composition of improving apologues, it is not alto- 
gether easy, even for people who have read Hegel and Dr. 
M‘Cosh, to decide intelligibly upon the issue raised. Then 
I fell into a long and abstruse calculation with my landlord ; 
having for object to compare the distance driven by him 
during eight years’ service on the box of the Wendover 
coach with the girth of the round world itself. We tackled 
the question most conscientiously, made all necessary allow- 
ance for Sundays and leap-years, and were just coming to 
a triumphant conclusion of our labours when we were stayed 
by a small lacuna in my information. I did not know the 
circumference of the earth. The landlord knew it, to be 
sure—plainly he had made the same calculation twice and 
once before,—but he wanted confidence in his own figures, 
and from the moment I showed myself so poor a second 
seemed to lose all interest in the result. 

Wendover (which was my next stage) lies in the same 
valley with Great Missenden, but at the foot of it, where 
the hills trend off on either hand like a coast-line, and a 
great hemisphere of plain lies, like a sea, before one. I 
went up a chalky road, until I had a good outlook over the 
place. The vale, as it opened out into the plain, was shal- 
low, and a little bare, perhaps, but full of graceful convolu- 
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tions. From the level to which I had now attained the fields 
were exposed before me like a map, and I couid see all that 
bustle of autumn field-work which had been hid from me 
yesterday behind the hedgerows, or shown to me only for a 
moment as I followed the footpath. Wendover iay well 
down in the midst, with mountains of foliage about it. The 
great plain stretched away to the northward, variegated 
near at hand with the quaint pattern of the fields, but grow- 
ing ever more and more indistinct, until it became a mere 
hurly-burly of trees and bright crescents of river, and 
snatches of slanting road, and finally melted into the am- 
biguous cloudland over the horizon. The sky was an opal- 
grey, touched here and there with blue, and with certain 
faint russets that looked as if they were reflections of the 
colour of the autumnal woods below. I could hear the 
ploughmen shouting to their horses, the uninterrupted carol 
of larks innumerable overhead, and, from a field where the 
shepherd was marshalling his flock, a sweet tumultuous tinkle 
of sheep-bells. All these noises came to me very thin and 
distinct in the clear air. There was a wonderful sentiment 
of distance and atmosphere about the day and the place. 

I mounted the hill yet farther by a rough staircase of 
chalky footholds cut in the turf. The hills about Wendover 
and, as far as I could see, all the hills in Buckinghamshire, 
wear a sort of hood of beech plantation; but in this particu- 
lar case the hood had been suffered to extend itself into 
something more like a cloak, and hung down about the 
shoulders of the hill in wide folds, instead of lying flatly 
along the summit. The trees grew so close, and their 
boughs were so matted together, that the whole wood looked 
as dense as a bush of heather. The prevailing colour was 
a dull, smouldering red, touched here and there with vivid 
yellow. But the autumn had scarce advanced beyond the 
outworks; it was still almost summer in the heart of the 
wood; and as soon as I had scrambled through the hedge, I 
found myself in a dim green forest atmosphere under eaves 
of virgin foliage. In places where the wood had itself for 
a background and the trees were massed together thickly, 
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the colour became intensified and almost gem-like: a perfect 
fire of green, that seemed none the less green for a few 
specks of autumn gold. None of the trees were of any con- 
siderable age or stature; but they grew well together, I 
have said; and as the road turned and wound among them, 
they fell into pleasant groupings and broke the light up 
pleasantly. Sometimes there would be a colonnade of slim, 
straight tree-stems with the light running down them as 
down the shafts of pillars, that looked as if it ought to lead 
to something, and led only to a corner of sombre ‘and in- 
tricate jungle. Sometimes a spray of delicate foliage would 
be thrown out flat, the light lying flatly along the top of it, 
so that against a dark background it seemed almost lumin- 
ous. There was a great hush over the thicket (for, indeed, 
it was more of a thicket than a wood); and the vague 
rumours that went among the tree-tops, and the occasional 
rustling of big birds or hares among the undergrowth, had 
in them a note of almost treacherous stealthiness, that put 
the imagination on its guard and made me walk warily on 
the russet carpeting of last year’s leaves. The spirit of the 
place seemed to be all attention; the wood listened as I went, 
and held its breath to number my footfalls. One could not 
help feeling that there ought to be some reason for this still- 
ness: whether, as the bright old legend goes, Pan lay some- 
where near in a siesta, or whether, perhaps, the heaven was 
meditating rain, and the first drops would soon come patter- 
ing through the leaves. It was not unpleasant, in such an 
humour, to catch sight, ever and anon, of large spaces of 
the open plain. This happened only where the path lay 
much upon the slope, and there was a flaw in the solid leafy | 
thatch of the wood at some distance below the level at which 
I chanced myself to be walking; then, indeed, little scraps 
of foreshortened distance, miniature fields, and Lilliputian 
houses and hedgerow trees would appear for a moment in 
the aperture, and grow larger and smaller, and change and 
melt one into another, as I continued to go forward, and so 
shift my point of view. 

For ten minutes, perhaps, I had heard from somewhere 
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before me in the wood a strange, continuous noise, as of 
clucking, cooing, and gobbling, now and again interrupted 
by a harsh scream. As I advanced towards this noise, it 
began to grow lighter about me, and I caught sight, 
through the trees, of sundry gables and enclosure walls, and 
something like the tops of a rickyard. And sure enough, a 
rickyard it proved to be, and a neat little farm-steading, 
with the beech-woods growing almost to the door of it. 
Just before me, however, as I came up the path, the trees 
drew back and let in a wide flood of daylight on to a cir- 
cular lawn. It was here that the noises had their origin. 
More than a score of peacocks (there are altogether thirty 
at the farm), a proper contingent of peahens, and a great 
multitude that I could not number of more ordinary barn- 
door fowls, were all feeding together on this little open lawn 
among the beeches. ‘They fed in a dense crowd, which 
swayed to and fro, and came hither and thither as by a sort 
of tide, and of which the surface was agitated like the sur- 
face of a sea as each bird guzzled his head along the ground 
after the scattered corn. The clucking, cooing noise that 
had led me thither was formed by the blending together of 
countless expressions of individual contentment into one 
collective expression of contentment, or general grace dur- 
ing meat. Every now and again a big peacock would 
separate himself from the mob and take a stately turn or 
two about the lawn, or perhaps mount for a moment upon 
the rail, and there shrilly publish to the world his satisfac- 
tion with himself and what he had to eat. It happened, for 
my sins, that none of these admirable birds had anything 
beyond the merest rudiment of a tail. Tails, it seemed, were 
out of season just then. But they had their necks for all 
that; and by their necks alone they do as much surpass all 
the other birds of our grey climate as they fall in quality of 
song below the blackbird or the lark. Surely the peacock, 
with its incomparable parade of glorious colour and the 
serannel voice of it issuing forth, as in mockery, from its 
painted throat, must, like my landlady’s butterflies at Great 
Missenden, have been invented by some skilful fabulist for 
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the consolation and support of homely virtue: or rather, 
perhaps, by a fabulist not quite so skilful, who made points 
for the moment without having a studious enough eye to the 
complete effect; for I thought these melting greens and 
blues so beautiful that afternoon, that I would have given 
them my vote just then before the sweetest pipe in all the 
spring woods. For indeed there is no piece of colour of 
the same extent in nature, that will so flatter and satisfy the 
lust of a man’s eyes; and to come upon so many of them, 
after these acres of stone-coloured heavens and russet woods, 
and grey-brown ploughlands and white roads, was like going 
three whole days’ journey to the southward, or a month 
back into the summer. 

I was sorry to leave Peacock Farm—for so the place is 
called, after the name of its splendid pensioners—and go 
forward again in the quiet woods. It began to grow both 
damp and dusk under the beeches; and as the day declined 
the colour faded out of the foliage; and shadow, without 
form and void, took the place of all the fine tracery of leaves 
and delicate gradations of living green that had before ac- 
companied my walk. I had been sorry to leave Peacock 
Farm, but I was not sorry to find myself once more in the 
open road, under a pale and somewhat troubled-looking 
evening sky, and put my best foot foremost for the inn at 
Wendover. 

Wendover, in itself, is a straggling, purposeless sort of 
place. Everybody seems to have had his own opinion as to 
how the street should go; or rather, every now and then a 
man seems to have arisen with a new idea on the subject, and 
led away a little sect of neighbours to join in his heresy. It 
would have somewhat the look of an abortive watering-place, 
such as we may now see them here and there along the coast, 
but for the age of the houses, the comely quiet design of 
some of them, and the look of long habitation, of a life that 
is settled and rooted, and makes it worth while to train 
flowers about the windows, and otherwise: shape the dwelling 
to the humour of the inhabitant. The church, which might 
perhaps have served as rallying-point for these loose houses, 
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and pulled the township into something like intelligible 
unity, stands some distance off among great trees; but the 
inn (to take the public buildings in order of importance) is 
in what I understand to be the principal street: a pleasant 
old house, with bay windows, and three peaked gables, and 
many swallows’ nests plastered about the eaves. 

The interior of the inn was answerable to the outside: 
indeed, I never saw any room much more to be admired than 
the low wainscoted parlour in which I spent the remainder 
of the evening. It was a short oblong in shape, save that the 
fireplace was built across one of the angles so as to cut it 
partially off, and the opposite angle was similarly truncated 
by a corner cupboard. The wainscot was white, and there 
was a Turkey carpet on the floor, so old that it might have 
been imported by Walter Shandy before he retired, worn 
almost through in some places, but in others making a good 
show of blues and oranges, none the less harmonious for 
being somewhat faded. The corner cupboard was agree- 
able in design; and there were just the right things upon 
the shelves—decanters and tumblers, and blue plates, and 
one red rose in a glass of water. The furniture was old- 
fashioned and stiff. Everything was in keeping, down to 
the ponderous leaden inkstand on the round table. And you 
may fancy how pleasant it looked, all flushed and flickered 
over by the light of a brisk companionable fire, and seen, in 
a strange, tilted sort of perspective, in the three compart- 
ments of the old mirror above the chimney. As I sat read- 
ing in the great arm-chair, I kept looking round with the 
tail of my eye at the guaint, bright picture that was about 
me, and could not help some pleasure and a certain childish 
pride in forming part of it. The book I read was about 
Italy in the early Renaissance, the pageantries and the light 
loves of princes, the passion of men for learning, and poetry, 
and art; but it was written, by good luck, after a solid, 
prosaic fashion, that suited the room infinitely more nearly 
than the matter; and the result was that I thought less, 
perhaps, of Lippo Lippi, or Lorenzo, or Politian, than of 
the good Englishman who had written in that volume what 
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he knew of them, and taken so much pleasure in his solemn 
polysyllables. 

I was not left without society. My landlord had a very 
pretty little daughter, whom we shall call Lizzie. If I had 
made any notes at the time, I might be able to tell you some- 
thing definite of her appearance. But faces have a trick of 
growing more and more spiritualised and abstract in the 
memory, until nothing remains of them but a look, a haunt- 
ing expression ; just that secret quality in a face that is apt 
to slip out somehow under the cunningest painter’s touch, 
and leave the portrait dead for the lack of it. And if it is 
hard to catch with the finest of camel’s hair pencils, you may 
think how hopeless it must be to pursue after it with clumsy 
words. If I say, for instance, that this look, which I remem- 
ber as Lizzie, was something wistful that seemed partly to 
come of slyness and in part of simplicity, and that I am in- 
clined to imagine it had something to do with the daintiest 
suspicion of a cast in one of her large eyes, I shall have said 
all that I can, and the reader will not be much advanced 
towards comprehension. J had struck up an acquaintance 
with this little damsel in the morning, and professed much 
interest in her dolls, and an impatient desire to see the large 
one which was kept locked away for great occasions. And 
so I had not been very long in the parlour before the door 
opened, and in came Miss Lizzie with two dolls tucked 
clumsily under her arm. She was followed by her brother 
John, a year or so younger than herself, not simply to play 
propriety at our interview, but to show his own two whips 
in emulation of his sister’s dolls. I did my best to make my- 
self agreeable to my visitors, showing much admiration for 
the dolls and dolls’ dresses, and, with a very serious demean- 
our, asking many questions about their age and character. 
I do not think that Lizzie distrusted my sincerity, but it was 
evident that she was both bewildered and a little contemp- 
tuous. Although she was ready herself to treat her dolls 
as if they were alive, she seemed to think rather poorly of 
any grown person who could fall heartily into the spirit of 
the fiction. Sometimes she would look at me with gravity 
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and a sort of disquietude, as though she really feared I 
must be out of my wits. Sometimes, as when I inquired too 
particularly into the question of their names, she laughed at 
me so long and heartily that I began to feel almost embar- 
rassed. But when, in an evil moment, I asked to be allowed 
to kiss one of them, she could keep herself no longer to 
herself. Clambering down from the chair on which she sat 
perched to show me, Cornelia-like, her jewels, she ran 
straight out of the room and into the bar—it was just 
across the passage,—and I could hear her telling her mother 
_ in loud tones, but apparently more in sorrow than in merri- 
ment, that the gentleman in the parlour wanted to kiss 
Dolly. I fancy she was determined to save me from this 
humiliating action, even in spite of myself, for she never 
gave me the desired permission. She reminded me of an old 
dog I once knew, who would never suffer the master of the 
house to dance, out of an exaggerated sense of the dignity 
of that master’s place and carriage. 

After the young people were gone there was but one more 
incident ere I went to bed. I heard a party of children go 
up and down the dark street for a while, singing together 
sweetly. And the mystery of this little incident was so pleas- 
ant to me that I purposely refrained from asking who they 
were, and wherefore they went singing at so late an hour. 
One can rarely be in a pleasant place without meeting with © 
some pleasant accident. I have a conviction that these chil- 
dren would not have gone singing before the inn unless the 
inn-parlour had been the delightful place it was. At least, 
if I had been in the customary public room of the modern 
hotel, with all its disproportions and discomforts, my ears 
would have been dull, and there would have been some ugly 
temper or other uppermost in my spirit, and so they would 
have wasted their songs upon an unworthy hearer. 

Next morning I went along to visit the church. It is a 
long-backed red-and-white building, very much restored, and 
stands in a pleasant graveyard among those great trees of 
which I have spoken already. The sky was drowned in a 
mist. Now and again pulses of cold wind went about the 
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enclosure, and set the branches busy overhead, and the dead 
leaves scurrying into the angles of the church buttresses. 
Now and again, also, I could hear the dull sudden fall of a 
chestnut among the grass—the dog would bark before the 
rectory door—or there would come a clinking of pails from 
the stable-yard behind. But in spite of these occasional in- 
terruptions—in spite, also, of the continuous autumn twit- 
tering that filled the trees—the chief impression somehow 
was one as of utter silence, insomuch that the little greenish 
bell that pceped out of a window in the tower disquieted me 
with a sense of some possible and more inharmonious disturb- 
ance. The grass was wet, as if with a hoar-frost that had 
just been melted. I do not know that ever I saw a morning 
more autumnal. As I went to and fro among the graves, 
I saw some flowers set reverently before a recently erected 
tomb, and drawing near was almost startled to find they lay 
on the grave of a man seventy-two years old when he died. 
We are accustomed to strew flowers only over the young, 
where love has been cut short untimely, and great possibil- 
ities have been restrained by death. We strew them there in 
token that these possibilities, in some deeper sense, shall yet 
be realised, and the touch of our dead loves remain with us 
and guide us to the end. And yet there was more signifi- 
cance, perhaps, and perhaps a greater consolation, in this 
little nosegay on the grave of one who had died old. We are 
apt to make so much of the tragedy of death, and think so 
little of the enduring tragedy of some men’s lives, that we 
see more to lament for in a life cut off in the midst of use- 
fulness and love, than in one that miserably survives all love 
and usefulness, and goes about the world the phantom of 
itself, without hope, or joy, or any consolation. These 
flowers seemed not so much the token of love that survived 
death, as of something yet more beautiful—of love that had 
lived a man’s life out to an end with him, and been faithful 
and companionable, and not weary of loving, throughout all 
these years. 

The morning cleared a little, and the sky was once more 
the old stone-coloured vault over the sallow meadows and the 
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russet woods, as I set forth on a dog-cart from Wendover 
to Tring. The road lay for a good distance along the side 
of the hills, with the great plain below on one hand, and the 
beechwoods above on the other. The fields were busy with 
people ploughing and sowing; every here and there a jug 
of ale stood in the angle of the hedge, and I could see many 
a team wait smoking in the furrow as ploughman or sower 
stepped aside for a moment to take a draught. Over all 
the brown ploughlands, and under all the leafless hedgerows, 
there was a stout piece of labour abroad, and, as it were, a 
spirit of picnic. The horses smoked and the men laboured 
and shouted and drank in the sharp autumn morning; so 
that one had a strong effect of large, open-air existence. 
The fellow who drove me was something of a humourist ; and 
his conversation was all in praise of an agricultural labour- 
er’s way of life. It was he who called my attention to these 
jugs of ale by the hedgerow; he could not sufficiently ex- 
press the liberality of these men’s wages; he told me how 
sharp an appetite was given by breaking up the earth in 
the morning air, whether with plough or spade, and cor- 
dially admired this provision of nature. He sang O for- 
tunatos agricolas! indeed, in every possible key, and with 
many cunning inflections, till I began to wonder what was 
the use of such people as Mr. Areh, and to sing the same air 
myself in a more diffident manner. 

Tring was reached, and then Tring railway station; for 
the two are not very near, the good people of Tring having 
held the railway, of old days, in extreme apprehension, lest 
some day it should break loose in the town and work mis- 
chief. J had a last walk, among russet beeches as usual, and 
the air filled, as usual, with the carolling of larks; I heard 
shots fired in the distance, and saw, as a new sign of the 
fulfilled autumn, two horsemen exercising a pack of fox- 
hounds. And then the train came and carried me back to 
London. 
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AND GALLOWAY 


(A Fragment: 1876) 


T the famous bridge of Doon, Kyle, the central district 
of the shire of Ayr, marches with Carrick, the most 
southerly. On the Carrick side of the river rises a hill of 
somewhat gentle conformation, cleft with shallow dells, and 
sown here and there with farms and tufts of wood. Inland, 
it loses itself, joining, I suppose, the great herd of similar 
hills that occupies the centre of the Lowlands. Towards the 
sea, it swells out the coast-line into a protuberance, like a 
bay window in a plan, and is fortified against the surf be- 
hind bold crags. This hill is known as the Brown Hill of 
Carrick, or, more shortly, Brown Carrick. 

It had snowed overnight. The fields were all sheeted up; 
they were tucked in among the snow, and their shape was 
modelled through the pliant counterpane, like children 
' tucked in by a fond mother. The wind had made ripples 
and folds upon the surface, like what the sea, in quiet 
weather, leaves upon the sand. There was a frosty stifle in 
the air. An effusion of coppery light on the summit of 
Brown Carrick showed where the sun was trying to look 
through; but along the horizon clouds of cold fog had set- 
tled down, so that there was no distinction of sky and sea. 
Over the white shoulders of the headlands, or in the opening 
of bays, there was nothing but a great vacancy and black- 
ness ; and the road as it drew near the edge of the cliff seemed 
to skirt the shores of creation and void space. 

The snow crunched underfoot, and at farms all the dogs 
broke out barking as they smelt a passer-by upon the road. 
I met a fine old fellow, who might have sat as the father in 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and who swore most 
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heathenishly at a cow he was driving. ‘And a little after I 
scraped acquaintance with a poor body tramping out to 
gather cockles. His face was wrinkled by exposure; it was 
broken up into flakes and channels, like mud beginning to 
dry, and weathered in two colours, an incongruous pink and 
grey. He had a faint air of being surprised—which, God 
knows, he might well be-—that life had gone so ill with him. 
The shape of his trousers was in itself a jest, so strangely 
were they bagged and ravelled about his knees; and his coat 
was all bedaubed with clay as though he had lain in a rain- 
dub during the New Year’s festivity. I will own I was not 
sorry to think he had had a merry New Year, and been 
young again for an evening; but I was sorry to see the mark 
still there. One could not expect such an old gentleman to 
be much of a dandy, or a great student of respectability in 
dress; but there might have been a wife at home, who had 
brushed out similar stains after fifty New Years, now be- 
come old, or a round-armed daughter, who would wish to 
have him neat, were it only out of self-respect and for 
the ploughman sweetheart when he looks round at night. 
Plainly, there was nothing of this in his life, and years and 
loneliness hung heavily on his old arms. He was seventy- 
six, he told me; and nobody would give a day’s work to a 
man that age: they would think he couldn’t do it. “ And, 
*deed,”’ he went on, with a sad little chuckle, “ ’deed, I doubt 
if I could.” He said good-bye to me at a foot-path, and 
crippled wearily off to his work. It will make your heart 
ache if you think of his old fingers groping in the snow. 

He told me I was to turn down beside the school-house for 
Dunure. And so, when I found a lone house among the 
snow, and heard a babble of childish voices from within, I 
struck off into a steep road leading downwards to the sea. 
Dunure lies close under the steep hill: a haven among the 
rocks, a breakwater in consummate disrepair, much ap- 
paratus for drying nets, and a score or so of fishers’ houses. 
Hard by, a few shards of ruined castle overhang the sea, a 
few vaults, and one tall gable honeycombed with windows. 
The snow lay on the beach to the tide-mark. It was daubed 
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on to the sills of the ruin; it roosted in the crannies of the 
rock like white sea-birds; even on outlying reefs there would 
be a little cock of snow, like a toy lighthouse. Everything 
was grey and white in a cold and olorous sort of shep- 
herd’s plaid. In the profound silence, broken only by the 
noise of oars at sea, a horn was sounded twice; and I saw 
the postman, girt with two bags, pause a moment at the end 
of the clachan for letters. It is, perhaps, characteristic of 
Dunure that none were brought him. 

The people at the public-house did not seem well pleased 
to see me, and though I would fain have stayed by the 
kitchen fire, sent me “ ben the hoose” into the guest-room. 
This guest-room at Dunure was painted in quite esthetic 
fashion. There are rooms in the same taste not a hundred 
miles from London, where persons of an extreme sensibility 
meet together without embarrassment. It was all in a fine 
dull bottle-green and black; a grave harmonious piece of 
colouring, with nothing, so far as coarser folk can judge, 
to hurt the better feelings of the most exquisite purist. A 
cherry-red half window-blind kept up an imaginary warmth 
in the cold room, and threw quite a glow on the floor. 
Twelve cockle-shells and a halfpenny china figure were 
ranged solemnly along the mantel-shelf. Even the spittoon 
was an original note, and instead of sawdust contained sea- 
shells. And as for the hearth-rug, it would merit an article 
to itself, and a coloured diagram to help the text. It was 
patchwork, but the patchwork of the poor: no glowing 
shreds of old brocade and Chinese silk, shaken together in 
the kaleidoscope of some tasteful housewife’s fancy; but a 
work of art in its own way, and plainly a labour of love. 
The patches came exclusively from people’s raiment. There 
was no colour more brilliant than a heather mixture; “ My 
Johnnie’s grey breeks,” well polished over the oar on the 
boat’s thwart, entered largely into its composition. And 
the spoils of an old black cloth coat, that had been many a 
Sunday to church, added something (save the mark!) of 
preciousness to the material. 

While I was at luncheon four carters came in—long- 
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limbed, muscular Ayrshire Scots, with lean, intelligent faces. 
Four quarts of stout were ordered; they kept filling the 
tumbler with the other hand as they drank; and in less time 
than it takes me to write these words the four quarts were 
finished—another round was proposed, discussed, and nega- 
tived—and they were creaking out of the village with their 
carts. 

The ruins drew you towards them. You never saw any 
place more desolate from a distance, nor one that less belied 
its promise near at hand. Some crows and gulls flew away 
croaking as I scrambled in. The snow had drifted into the 
vaults. The clachan dabbled with snow, the white hills, the 
black sky, the sea marked in the coves with faint circular 
wrinkles, the whole world, as it looked from a loophole in 
Dunure, was cold, wretched, and out-at-elbows. If you had 
been a wicked baron and compelled to stay there all the 
afternoon, you would have had a rare fit of remorse. How 
you would have heaped up the fire and gnawed your fingers! 
I think it would have come to homicide before the evening— 
if it were only for the pleasure of seeing something red! 
And the masters of Dunure, it is to be noticed, were remark- 
able of old for inhumanity. One of these vaults where the 
snow had drifted was that “ black voute ” where “ Mr. Alane 
Stewart, Commendatour of Crossraguel,” endured his fiery 
trials, On the first and seventh of September, 1570 (ill 
dates for Mr. Alan!), Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, his chaplain, 
his baker, his cook, his pantryman, and another servant, 
bound the poor Commendator “ betwix an iron chimlay and 
a fire,” and there cruelly roasted him until he signed away 
his abbacy. It is one of the ugliest stories of an ugly period, 
but not, somehow, without such a flavour of the ridiculous as 
makes it hard to sympathise quite seriously with the victim. 
And it is consoling to remember that he got away at last, 
and kept his abbacy, and, over and above, had a pension 
from the Earl until he died. 

Some way beyond Dunure a wide bay, of somewhat less 
unkindly aspect, opened out. Colzean plantations lay all 
along the steep shore, and there was a wooded hill towards 
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the centre, where the trees made a sort of shadowy etching 
over the snow. The road went down and up, and past a 
blacksmith’s cottage that made fine music in the valley. 
Three compatriots of Burns drove up to me in a cart. They 
were all drunk, and asked me jeeringly if this was the way 
to Dunure. I told them it was; and my answer was received 
with unfeigned merriment. One gentleman was so much 
tickled he nearly fell out of the cart; indeed, he was only 
saved by a companion, who either had not so fine a sense of 
humour or had drunken less. 

“The toune of Mayboll,” says the inimitable Abercrum- 
mie,* ‘* stands upon an ascending ground from east to west, 
and. lyes open to the south. It hath one principall street, 
with houses upon both sides, built of freestone; and it is 
beautifyed with the situation of two castles, one at each end 
of this street. That on the east belongs to the Erle of Cas- 
silis. On the west end is a castle, which belonged sometime 
to the laird of Blairquan, which is now the tolbuith, and is 
adorned with a pyremide [conical roof], and a row of bal- 
lesters round it raised from the top of the staircase, into 
which they have mounted a fyne clock.. There be four lanes 
which pass from the principall street; one is called the Back 
Vennel, which is steep, declining to the south-west, and leads 
to a lower street, which is far larger than the high chiefe 
street, and it runs from the Kirkland to the Well Trees, in 
which there have been many pretty buildings, belonging to 
the severall gentry of the countrey, who were wont to resort 
thither in winter, and divert themselves in converse together 
at their owne houses. It was once the principall street of 
the town; but many of these houses of the gentry having 
been decayed and ruined, it has lost much of its ancient 
beautie. Just opposite to this vennel, there is another that 
leads north-west, from the chiefe street to the green, which 
is a pleasant plott of ground, enclosed round with an earthen 
wall, wherein they were wont to play football, but now at 
the Gowff and byasse-bowls. The houses of this towne, on 

* William Abercrombie. See Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane, under “ May- 
bole” (Part iii.). 
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both sides of the street, have their several gardens belonging 
to them; and in the lower street there be some pretty 
orchards, that yield store of good fruit.” As Patterson says, 
this description is near enough even to-day, and is mighty 
nicely written to boot. I am bound to add, of my own ex- 
perience, that Maybole is tumble-down and dreary. Pros- 
perous enough in reality, it has an air of decay; and though 
the population has increased, a roofless house every here and 
there seems to protest the contrary. The women are more 
than well-favoured, and the men fine tall fellows; but they 
look slipshod and dissipated. As they slouched at street 
corners, or stood about gossiping in the snow, it seemed they 
would have been more at home in the slums of a large city 
than here in a country place betwixt a village and a town. 
I heard a great deal about drinking, and a great deal about 
religious revivals: two things in which the Scottish character 
is emphatic and most unlovely. In particular, I heard of 
clergymen who were employing their time in explaining to 
a delighted audience the physics of the Second Coming. It 
is not very likely any of us will be asked to help. If we were, 
it is likely we should receive instructions for the occasion, 
and that on more reliable authority. And so I can only 
figure to myself a congregation truly curious in such flights 
of theological fancy, as one of veteran and accomplished 
saints, who have fought the good fight to an end and out- 
lived all worldly passion, and are to be regarded rather as 
a part of the Church Triumphant than the poor, imperfect 
company on earth. And yet I saw some young fellows about 
the smoking-room who seemed, in the eyes of one who cannot 
count himself strait-laced, in need of some more practical 
sort of teaching. They seemed only eager to get drunk, and 
to do so speedily. It was nct much more than a week after 
the New Year; and to hear them return on their past bouts 
with a gusto unspeakable was not altogether pleasing. 
Here is one snatch of talk, for the accuracy of which I can 
vouch— 
“Ye had a spree here last Tuesday? ” 
“We had that!” 
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*“T wasna able to be oot o’ my bed. Man, I was awful 
bad on Wednesday.” 

“* Ay, ye were gey bad.” 

‘And you should have seen the bright eyes, and heard the 
sensual accents! They recalled their doings with devout 
gusto and a sort of rational pride. Schoolboys, after their 
first drunkenness, are not more boastful; a cock does not 
plume himself with a more unmingled satisfaction as he paces 
forth among his harem; and yet these were grown men, and 
by no means short of wit. It was hard to suppose they were 
very eager about the Second Coming: it seemed as if some 
elementary notions of temperance for the men and seemliness 
for the women would have gone nearer the mark. And yet, 
as it seemed to me typical of much that is evil in Scotland, 
Maybole is also typical of much that is best. Some of the 
factories, which have taken the place of weaving in the 
town’s economy, were originally founded and are still pos- 
sessed by self-made men of the sterling, stout old breed— 
fellows who made some little bit of an invention, borrowed 
some little pocketful of capital, and then, step by step, in 
courage, thrift, and industry, fought their way upward to 
an assured position. 

Abercrummie has told you enough of the Tolbooth; but, 
as a bit of spelling, this inscription on the Tolbooth bell 
seems too delicious to withhold: ‘“ This bell is founded at 
Maiboll Bi Danel Geli, a Frenchman, the 6th November, 
1696, Bi appointment of the heritors of the parish of Maiy- 
boll.” The Castle deserves more notice. It is a large and 
shapely tower, plain from the ground upward, but with a 
zone of ornamentation running about the top. In a general 
way this adornment is perched on the very summit of the 
chimney-stacks ; but there is one corner more elaborate than 
the rest. A very heavy string-course runs round the upper 
story, and just above this, facing up the street, the tower 
carries a small oriel window, fluted and corbelled and carved 
about with stone heads. It is so ornate it has somewhat the 
air of a shrine. And it was, indeed, the casket of a very 
precious jewel, for in the room to which it gives light lay, 
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for long years, the heroine of the sweet old ballad of “ John- 
nie Faa ”—she who, at the call of the gipsies’ songs, “‘ came 
tripping down the stair, and all her maids before her.” 
Some people say the ballad has no basis in fact, and have 
written, I believe, unanswerable papers to the proof. But 
in the face of all that, the very look of that high oriel win- 
dow convinces the imagination, and we enter into all the sor- 
rows of the imprisoned dame. We conceive the burthen of 
the long, lack-lustre days, when she leaned her sick head 
against the mullions, and saw the burghers loafing in May- 
bole High Street, and the children at play, and ruffling 
gallants riding by from hunt or foray. We conceive the 
passion of odd moments, when the wind threw up to her 
some snatch of song, and her heart grew hot within her, and 
her eyes overflowed at the memory of the past. And even if 
the tale be not true of this or that lady, or this or that old 
tower, it is true in the essence of all men and women: for all 
of us, some time or other, hear the gipsies singing; over all 
of us is the glamour cast. Some resist and sit resolutely by 
the fire. Most go and are brought back again, like Lady 
Cassilis. A few, of the tribe of Waring, go and are seen no 
more; only now and again, at spring-time, when the gipsies’ 
song is afloat in the amethyst evening, we can catch their 
voices in the glee. 

By night it was clearer, and Maybole more visible than 
during the day. Clouds coursed over the sky in great 
masses; the full moon battled the other way, and lit up the 
snow with gleams of flying silver; the town came down the 
hill in a cascade of brown gables, bestridden by smooth white 
roofs, and spangled here and there with lighted windows. 
At either end the snow stood high up in the darkness, on the 
peak of the Tolbooth and among the chimneys of the Castle. 
As the moon flashed a bull’s-eye glitter across the town be- 
tween the racing: clouds, the white roofs leaped into relief 
over the gables and the chimney-stacks, and their shadows 
over the white roofs. In the town itself the lit face of the 
clock peered down the street; an hour was hammered out on 
Mr. Geli’s bell, and from behind the red curtains of a public- 
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house some one trolled out—a compatriot of Burns, again! 
—‘ The saut tear blin’s my e’e.” 

Next morning there were sun and a flapping wind. From 
the street-corners of Maybole I could catch breezy glimpses 
of green fields. The road underfoot was wet and heavy— 
part ice, part snow, part water; and any one I met greeted 
me, by way of salutation, with “ A fine thowe ” (thaw). My 
way lay among rather bleak hills, and past bleak ponds and 
dilapidated castles and monasteries, to the Highland-looking 
village of Kirkoswald. It has little claim to notice, save 
that Burns came there to study surveying in the summer of 
1777, and there also, in the kirkyard, the original of Tam 
o’Shanter sleeps his last sleep. It is worth noticing, how- 
ever, that this was the first place I thought ‘ Highland- 
looking.” Over the hill from Kirkoswald a farm-road leads 
to the coast. As I came down above Turnberry, the sea view 
was indeed strangely different from the day before. The 
cold fogs were all blown away; and there was Ailsa Craig, 
like a refraction, magnified and deformed, of the Bass Rock; 
and there were the chiselled mountain tops of Arran, veined 
and tipped with snow; and behind, and fainter, the low, blue 
land of Cantyre. Cottony clouds stood, in a great castle, 
over the top of Arran, and blew out in long streamers to the 
south. The sea was bitten all over with white; little ships, 
tacking up and down the Firth, lay over at different angles 
in the wind. On Shanter they were ploughing lea; a cart 
foal, all in a field by himself, capered and whinnied as if the 
spring were in him. 

The road from Turnberry to Girvan lies along the shore, 
among sandhills and by wildernesses of tumbled bent. Every 
here and there a few cottages stood together beside a bridge. 
They had one odd feature, not easy to describe in words: a 
triangular porch projected from above the door, supported 
at the apex by a single upright post; a secondary door was 
hinged to the post, and could be hasped on either cheek of 
the real entrance; so, whether the wind was north or south, 
the cotter could make himself a triangular bight of shelter 
where to set his chair and finish a pipe with comfort. There 
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is one objection to this device: for, as the post stands in the 
middle of the fairway, any one precipitately issuing from 
the cottage must run his chance of a broken head. So far 
as I am aware, it is peculiar to the little corner of country 
about Girvan. And that corner is noticeable for more rea- 
sons: it is certainly one of the most characteristic districts 
in Scotland. It has this movable porch by way of archi- 
tecture; it has, as we shall see, a sort of remnant of provin- 
cial costume, and it has the handsomest population in the 
Lowlands. ... 
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AN APPEAL TO THE CLERGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


WITH A NOTE FOR THE LAITY 


“Had I a strong voice, as it is the weakest alive, yea, could I lift it 
up as a trumpet, I would sound a retreat from our unnatural conten- 
tions, and irreligious strivings for religion.”—ArcusisHor LricHToN, 
1669. 


ENTLEMEN,—The position of the Church of Scot- 
land is now one of considerable difficulty; not only 

the credit of the Church, not only the credit of Christianity, 
but to some extent also that of the national character, is at 
stake. You have just gained a great victory, in spite of an 
opposition neither very logical nor very generous; you have 
succeeded in effecting, by quiet constitutional processes, a 
great reform, which brings your Church somewhat nearer 
in character to what is required by your Dissenting breth- 
ren. It remains to be seen whether you can prove yourselves 
as generous as you have been wise and patient. And the 
position, as I say, is one of difficulty. Many, doubtless, left 
the Church for a reason which is now removed; many have 
joined other sects who would rather have joined themselves 
with you, had you been then as you now are; and for these 
you are bound to render as easy as may be the way of recon- 
ciliation, and show, by some notable action, the reality of 
your own desire for Peace. But I am not unaware that 
there are others, and those possibly a majority, who hold 
very different opinions—who regard the old quarrel as still 
competent, or have found some new reason for dissent; and 
from these the Church, if she makes such an advance as she 
ought to make, in all loyalty and charity, may chance to 
meet that most sensible of insults—ridicule, in return for an 
honest offer of reconciliation. J am not unaware, also, that 
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there is yet another ground of difficulty; and that those 
even who would be most ready to hold the cause of of- 
fence as now removed will find it hard to forget the past— 
will continue to think themselves unjustly used—will not be 
willing to come back, as though they were repentant offend- 
ers, among those who delayed the reform and quietly en- 
joyed their benefices, while they bore the heat and burthen 
of the day in a voluntary exile for the Truth’s sake. 

In view of so many elements of difficulty, no intelligent 
person can be free from apprehension for the result; and 
you, gentlemen, may be perhaps more ready now to receive 
advice, to hear and weigh the opinion of one who is free, 
because he writes without name, than you would be at any 
juncture less critical. There is now a hope, at least, that 
some term may be put to our more clamorous dissensions. 
Those who are at all open to a feeling of national disgrace 
look eagerly forward to such a possibility; they have been 
witnesses already too long to the strife that has divided this 
small corner of Christendom; and they cannot remember 
without shame that there has been as much noise, as much 
recrimination, as much severance of friends, about mere log- 
ical abstractions in our remote island, as would have sufficed 
for the great dogmatic battles of the Continent. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the pity that fills the heart at such 
a reflection; at the thought of how this neck of barren hills 
between two inclement seaways has echoed for three centuries 
with the uproar of sectarian battle; of how the east wind 
has carried out the sound of our shrill disputations into the 
desolate Atlantic, and the west wind has borne it over the 
German Ocean, as though it would make all Europe privy 
to how well we Scottish brethren abide together in unity. It 
is not a bright page in the annals of a small country; it is 
not a pleasant commentary on the Christianity that we pro- 
fess; there is something in it pitiful, as I have said, for 
the pitiful man, but bitterly humorous for others. How 
much time we have lost, how much of the precious energy 
and patience of good men we have exhausted, on these trivial 
quarrels, it would be nauseous to consider; we know too much 
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already when we know the facts in block; we know enough 
to make us hide our heads for shame, and grasp gladly at 
any present humiliation, if it would ensure a little more quiet, 
a little more charity, a little more brotherly love in the dis- 
tant future. 

And it is with this before your eyes that, as I feel certain, 
you are now addressing yourselves to the consideration of 
this important crisis. It is with a sense of the blackness of 
this discredit upon the national character and national Chris- 
tianity that not you alone but many of other Churches are 
now setting themselves to square their future course with 
the exigencies of the new position of sects; and it is with you 
that the responsibility remains. The obligation lies ever on 
the victor; and just so surely as you have succeeded in the 
face of captious opposition in carrying forth the substance 
of a reform of which others had despaired, just as surely 
does it lie upon you as a duty to take such steps as shall 
make that reform available, not to you only, but to all your 
brethren who will consent to profit by it; not only to all the 
clergy, but to the cause of decency and peace, throughout 
your native land. It is earnestly hoped that you may show 
yourselves worthy of a great opportunity, and do more for 
the public minds by the example of one act of generosity 

-and humility than you could do by an infinite series of 
sermons. 

Without doubt, it is your intention, on the earliest public 
opportunity, to make some advance. Without doubt, it is 
your purpose to improve the advantage you have gained, 
and to press upon those who quitted your communion some 
thirty years ago your great desire to be once more united 
to them. This, at least, will find a place in the most 
unfriendly programme you can entertain; and if there are 
any in the Free Church (as I doubt not there are some) who 
seceded, not so much from any dislike to the just supremacy 
of the law, as from a belief that the law in these ecclesiastical 
matters was applied unjustly, I know well that you will be 
most eager to receive them back again; I know well that you 
will not let any petty vanity, any scruple of worldly dignity, 
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stand between them and their honourable return. If, there- 
fore, there were no more to be done than to display to these 
voluntary exiles the deep sense of your respect for their 
position, this appeal would be unnecessary, and you might 
be left to the guidance of your own good feeling. 

But it seems to me that there is need of something more; 
it seems to me, and I think that it will seem so to you also, 
that you must go even further if you would be equal to the 
importance of the situation. If there are any among the 
Dissenters whose consciences are so far satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the recent Act that they could now return to your 
communion, to such, it must not be forgotten, you stand in 
a position of great delicacy. The conduct of these men you 
have so far justified; you have tacitly admitted that there 
was some ground for dissatisfaction with the former condi- 
tion of the Church; and though you may still judge those 
to have been over-scrupulous who were moved by this imper- 
fection to secede, instead of waiting patiently with you until 
it could be remedied by peaceful means, you must not forget 
that it is the strong stomach, according to St. Paul, that 
is to consider the weak, and should come forward to meet 
these brethren with something better than compliments upon 
your lips. Observe, I speak only of those who would now 
see their way back to your communion with a clear con- 
science ; it is their conduct, and their conduct alone, that you 
have justified, and therefore it is only for them that your 
special generosity is here solicited. But towards them, if 
there are any such, your countrymen would desire to see you 
behave with all consideration. I do not pretend to lay before 
you any definite scheme of action; I wish only to let you 
understand what thoughts are busy in the heads of some out- 
side your councils, so that you may take this also into 
consideration when you come to decide. And this, roughly, 
is how it appears to these: These good men have exposed 
themselves to the chance of hardship for the sake of their 
scruples, whilst you, being of a stronger stomach, continued 
to enjoy the security of national endowments. Some of you 
occupy the very livings which they resigned for conscience’ 
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sake. To others preferment has fallen which would have 
fallen to them had they been still eligible. If, then, any of 
them are now content to return, you are bound, if not in 
justice, then in honour, to do all that you can to testify 
your respect for brave conviction, and to repair to them 
such losses as they may have suffered, whether for their 
first secession or their second. You owe a special duty, not 
only to the courage that left the Church, but to the wisdom 
and moderation that now returns to it. And your sense of 
this duty will find a vent not only in word but in action. You 
will facilitate their return not only by considerate and 
brotherly language, but by pecuniary aid; you will seek, by 
some new endowment scheme, to preserve for them their 
ecclesiastical status. That they have no claim will be their 
strongest claim on your consideration. Many of you, if not 
all, will set apart some share out of your slender livings for 
their assistance and support; you will give them what you 
can afford; and you will say to them, as you do so, what I 
dare say to you, that what you give is theirs—not only in 
honour but in justice. 

For you know that the justice which should rule the deal- 
ings of Christians, how much more of Christian ministers, 
is not as the justice of courts of law or equity; and those 
who profess the morality of Jesus Christ have abjured, in 
that profession, all that can be urged by policy or worldly 
prudence. From them we can accept no half-hearted and 
calculating generosity; they must make haste to be liberal; 
they must catch with eagerness at all opportunities of serv- 
ice, and the mere whisper of an obligation should be to them 
more potent than the decree of a court to others who make 
profession of a less stringent code. And remember that it 
lies with you to show to the world that Christianity is some- 
thing more than a verbal system. In the lapse of genera- 
tions men grow weary of unsupported precept. They may 
wait long, and keep long in memory the bright doings of 
former days, but they will weary at the last; they will begin 
to trouble you for your credentials; if you cannot give them 
miracles, they will demand virtue; if you cannot heal the 
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sick, they will call upon you for some practice of the Chris- 
tian ethics. Thus people will knock often at a door if only 
it be opened to them now and again; but if the door remains 
closed too long, they will judge the house uninhabited and 
go elsewhere. And thus it is that a season of persecution, 
constantly endured, revives the fainting confidence of the 
people, and some centuries of prosperity may prepare a 
Church for ruin. You have here at your hand an oppor- 
tunity to do more for the credit of your Christianity than 
ever you could do by visions, miracles, or prophecies. A 
sacrifice such as this would be better worth, as I said before, 
than many sermons; and there is a disposition in mankind 
that would ennoble it beyond much that is more ostentatious ; 
for men, whether lay or clerical, suffer better the flame of 
the stake than a daily inconvenience or a pointed sneer, and 
will not readily be martyred without some external circum- 
stance and a concourse looking on. And you need not fear 
that your virtue will be thrown away; the people of Scot- 
land wili be quick to understand, in default of visible fire 
and halter, that you have done a brave action for Chris- 
tianity and the national weal; and if they are spared in the 
future any of the present ignoble jealousy of sect against 
sect, they will not forget that to that end you gave of your 
household comfort and stinted your children. Even if you fail 
—ay, and even if there were not found one to profit by your 
invitation—your virtue would still have its own reward. 
Your predecessors gave their lives for ends not always the 
most Christian; they were tempted, and slain with the sword; 
they wandered in deserts and in mountains, in caves and in 
dens of the earth. But your action will not be less illus- 
trious; what you may have to suffer may be a small thing if 
the world will, but it will have been suffered for the cause of 
peace and brotherly love. 

I have said that the people of Scotland will be quick to 
appreciate what you do. You know well that they will be 
quick also to follow your example. But the sign should 
come from you. It is more seemly that you should lead than 
foliow in this matter. Your predecessors gave the word 
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from their free pulpits which was to brace men for sectarian 
strife: it would be a pleasant sequel if the word came from 
you that was to bid them bury all jealousy, and forget the 
ugly and contentious past in a good hope of peace to come. 

What is said in these few pages may be objected to as 
vague; it is no more vague than the position seemed to me to 
demand. Each man must judge for himself what it behoves 
him to do at this juncture, and the whole Church for herself. 
All that is intended in this appeal is to begin, in a tone of 
dignity and disinterestedness, the consideration of the ques- 
tion; for when such matters are much pulled about in 
public prints, and have been often discussed from many 
different, and not always from very high, points of view, 
there is ever a tendency that the decision of the parties may 
contract some taint of meanness from the spirit of their 
critics. All that is desired is to press upon you, as minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, some sense of the high expec- 
tation with which your country looks to you at this time; 
and how many reasons there are that you should show an 
example of signal disinterestedness and zeal in the encour- 
agement that you give to returning brethren. For, first, 
it lies with you to clear the Church from the discredit of 
our miserable contentions; and surely you can never have 
a fairer opportunity to improve her claim to the style of 
a peacemaker. Again, it lies with you, as I have said, to 
take the first step, and prove your own true ardour for an 
honourable union; and how else are you to prove it? It 
lies with you, moreover, to justify in the eyes of the world 
the time you have been enjoying your benefices, while these 
others have voluntarily shut themselves out from all partici- 
pation in their convenience; and how else are you to convince 
the world that there was not something of selfishness in your 
motives? It lies with you, lastly, to keep your example 
unspotted before your congregations; and I do not know 
how better you are to do that. 

It is never a thankful office to offer advice; and advice 
is the more unpalatable, not only from the difficulty of the 
service recommended,: but often from its -very obviousness, 
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We are fired with anger against those who make themselves 
the spokesmen of plain obligations; for they seem to insult 
us as they advise. In the present case I should have feared 
to waken some such feeling, had it not been that I was 
addressing myself to a body of special men cn a very special 
occasion. I know too much of the history of ideas to imagine 
that the sentiments advocated in this appeal are peculiar to 
me and a few others. I am confident that your own minds 
are already busy with similar reflections. But I know at 
the same time how difficult it is for one man to speak to 
another in such a matter; how he is withheld by all manner 
of personal considerations, and dare not propose what he 
has nearest his heart, because the other has a larger family 
or a smaller stipend, or is older, more venerable, and more 
conscientious than himself; and it is in view of this that I 
have determined to profit by the freedom of an anonymous 
writer, and give utterance to what many of you would have 
uttered already, had they been (as I am) apart from the 
battle. It is easy to be virtuous when one’s own convenience 
is not affected; and it is no shame to any man to follow the 
advice of an outsider who owns that, while he sees which is 
the better part, he might not have the courage to profit him- 
self by this opinion. 


[Note for the Laity] 


The foregoing pages have been in type since the begin- 
ning of last September. I have been advised to give them to 
the public; and it is only necessary to add that nothing of 
all that has taken place since they were written has made 
me modify an opinion or so much as change a word. The 
question is not one that can be altered by circumstances. 

I need not tell the laity that with them this matter ulti- 
mately rests. Whether we regard it as a question of mere 
expense or as a question of good feeling against ill feeling, 
the solution must come from the Church members. The lay 
purse is the long one; and if the lay opinion does not speak 
from so high a place, it speaks all the week through and with 
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innumerable voices. Trumpets and captains are all very 
well in their way; but if the trumpets were ever so clear, and 
the captains as bold as lions, it is still the army that must 
take the fort. 

The laymen of the Church have here a question before 
them, on the answering of which, as I still think, many others 
attend. If the Established Church could throw off its leth- 
argy, and give the Dissenters some speaking token of its 
zeal for union, I still think that union, to some extent, would 
be the result. There is a motion tabled (as I suppose all 
know) for the next meeting of the General Assembly; but 
something more than motions must be tabled, and something 
more must be given than votes. It lies practically with the 
laymen, by a new endowment scheme, to put the Church 
right with the world in two ways, so that those who left it 
more than thirty years ago, and who may now be willing to 
return, shall lose neither in money nor in ecclesiastical status. 
At the outside, what will they have to do? They will have 
to do for (say) ten years what the laymen of the Free 
Church have done cheerfully ever since 1843. 


February 12th, 1875. 
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AN ALLEGORICAL DIALOGUE 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


Tue Incenvous Pustic 
His Wire 
Tue Tour 


The Tout, in an allegorical costume, holding a silver trum- 
pet in his right hand, is discovered on the steps in front 
of the Bazaar. He sounds a preliminary flourish. 


The Tout.—Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honour to 
announce a sale of many interesting, beautiful, rare, quaint, 
comical, and necessary articles. Here you will find objects 
of taste, such as Babies’ Shoes, Children’s Petticoats, and 
Shetland Wool Cravats; objects of general usefulness, such 
as Tea-cosies, Bangles, Brahmin Beads, and Madras Baskets; 
and objects of imperious necessity, such as Pen-wipers, 
Indian Figures carefully repaired with glue, and Sealed 
Envelopes, containing a surprise. And all this is not to be 
sold by your common Shopkeepers, intent on small and 
legitimate profits, but by Ladies and Gentlemen, who would 
as soon think of picking your pocket of a cotton handkerchief, 
as of selling a single one of these many interesting, beauti- 
ful, rare, quaint, comical, and necessary articles at less than 
twice its market value. (He sounds another flourish.) 

The Wife.—This seems a very fair-spoken young man. 

The Ingenuous Public (addressing the Tout.)—Sir, I am 
a man of simple and untutored mind; but I apprehend that 
this sale, of which you give us so glowing a description, is 
neither more nor less than a Charity Bazaar? 

The Tout.—Sir, your penetration has not deceived you. 

The Ingenuous Public—Into which you seek to entice 
unwary passengers? 
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The Tout.—Such is my office. 

The Ingenuous Public.—But is not a Charity Bazaar, Sir, 
a place where, for ulterior purposes, amateur goods are sold 
at a price above their market value? 

The Tout.—I perceive you are no novice. wet us sit 
down, all three, upon the doorsteps, and reason this matter 
at length. The position is a little conspicuous, but airy and 
convenient. 


(The Tout seats himself on the second step, the Ingenuous 
Public and his Wife to right and left of him, one step 
below.) 


The Tout.—Shopping is one of the dearest pleasures of 
‘the human heart. 

The Wife.—Indeed, Sir, and that it is. 

The Tout.—The choice of articles, apart from their use- 
fulness, is an appetising occupation, and to exchange bald, 
uniform shillings for a fine big, figurative knick-knack, such 
as a windmill, a gross of green spectacles, or a cocked hat, 
gives us a direct and emphatic sense of gain. We have had 
many shillings before, as good as these; but this is the first 
time we have possessed a windmill. Upon these principles 
of human nature, Sir, is based the theory of the Charity 
Bazaar. People were doubtless charitably disposed. The 
problem was to make the exercise of charity entertaining in 
itself—you follow me, Madam?—and in the Charity Bazaar 
a satisfactory solution was attained. The act of giving 
away money for charitable purposes is, by this admirable 
invention, transformed into an amusement, and puts on the 
externals of profitable commerce. You play at shopping a 
while; and in order to keep up the illusion, sham goods do 
actually change hands. Thus, under the similitude of a 
game, I have seen children confronted with the horrors of 
arithmetic, and even taught to gargle. 

The Ingenuous Public—You expound this subject very 
magisterially, Sir. But tell me, would it not be possible to 
carry this element of play still further? and after I had 
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remained a proper time in the Bazaar, and negotiated a 
sufficient number of sham bargains, would it not be possible 
to return me my money in the hall? 

The Tout.—I question whether that would not impair the 
humour of the situation. And besides, my dear Sir, the 
pith of the whole device is to take that money from you. 

The Ingenuous Public—True. But at least the Bazaar 
might take back the tea-cosies and pen-wipers. 

The Tout.—I have no doubt, if you were to ask it hand- 
somely, that you would be so far accommodated. Still it is 
out of the theory. The sham goods, for which, believe me, I 
readily understand your disaffection—the sham goods are 
well adapted for their purpose. Your lady wife will lay 
these tea-cosies and pen-wipers aside in a safe place, until 
she is asked to contribute to another Charity Bazaar. 
There the tea-cosies and pen-wipers will be once more chari- 
tably sold. The new purchasers, in their turn, will accu- 
rately imitate the dispositions of your lady wife. In short, 
Sir, the whole affair is a cycle of operations. The tea-cosies 
and pen-wipers are merely counters; they come off and on 
again like a stage army; and year after year people pre- 
tend to buy and pretend to sell them, with a vivacity that 
seems to indicate a talent for the stage. But in the course 
of these illusory mancuvres, a great deal of money is given 
in charity, and that in a picturesque, bustling, and agree- 
able manner. If you have to travel somewhere on business, 
you would choose the prettiest route, and desire pleasant 
companions by the way. And why not show the same spirit 
in giving alms? 

The Ingenuous Public.—Sir, I am profoundly indebted to 
you for all you have said. I am, Sir, your absolute convert. 

The Wife.—Let us lose no time, but enter the Charity 
Bazaar. 

The Ingenuous Public.—Yes; let us enter the Charity 
Bazaar. 

Both (singing).—Let us enter, let us enter, let us enter, 

Let us enter the Charity Bazaar! 
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(An interval is supposed to elapse. The Ingenuous Public 
and his Wife are discovered issuing from the Charity 
Bazaar.) 


The Wife.—How fortunate you should have brought your 
cheque-book ! 

The Ingenuous Public—Well, fortunate in a sense. (Ad- 
dressing the Tout).—Sir, I shall send a van in the course of 
the afternoon for the little articles I have purchased, I shall 
not say good-bye; because I shall probably take a lift in the 
front seat, not from any solicitude, believe me, about the 
little articles, but as the last opportunity I may have for 
some time of enjoying the costly entertainment of a drive. 


Tue Scene CLOSES. 
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ON THE THERMAL INFLUENCE 
OF FORESTS * 


ine opportunity of an experiment on a comparatively 
large scale, and under conditions of comparative isola- 
tion, can occur but rarely in such a science as Meteorology. 
Hence Mr. Milne Home’s proposal for the plantation of 
Malta seemed to offer an exceptional opportunity for prog- 
ress. Many of the conditions are favourable to the simplicity 
of the result; and it seemed natural that, if a searching and 
systematic series of observations were to be immediately set 
afoot, and continued during the course of the plantation and 
growth of the wood, some light would be thrown on the still 
doubtful question of the climatic influence of forests. 

Mr. Milne Home expects, as I gather, a threefold result: 
—Jst, an increased and better regulated supply of available 
water ; 2nd, an increased rainfall; and, 3rd, a more equable 
climate, with more temperate summer heat and winter cold.t 
As to the first of these expectations, I suppose there can be 
no doubt that it is justified by facts; but it may not be 
unnecessary to guard against any confusion of the first with 
the second. Not only does the presence of growing timber 
increase and regulate the supply cf running and spring 
water independently of any change in the amount of rain- 
_ fall, but as Boussingault found at; Marmato,t denudation of 
forest is sufficient to decrease that supply, even when the 
rainfall has increased instead of diminished in amount. The 
second and third effects stand apart, therefore, from any 
question as to the utility of Mr. Milne Home’s important 
proposal; they are both, perhaps, worthy of discussion at 

* Read before the Royal Been Saat 19th May, 1873, and re- 
printed from the Proceedings R.S.E 


+ Jour. Scot, Met. Soc., New Ser. xavi. 35. 
+ Quoted by Mr. Miine Home. 
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the present time, but I wish to confine myself in the present 
paper to the examination of the third alone. 

A wood, then, may be regarded either as a superficies or 
as a solid; that is either as a part of the earth’s surface 
slightly elevated above the rest, or as a diffused and hetero- 
geneous body displacing a certain portion of free and mobile 
atmosphere. It is primarily in the first character that it 
attracts our attention, as a radiating and absorbing surface, 
exposed to the sun and the currents of the air; such that, if 
we imagine a plateau of meadow-land or bare earth raised 
to the mean level of the forest’s exposed leaf-surface, we 
shall have an agent entirely similar in kind, although per- 
haps widely differmg in the amount of action. Now, by 
comparing a tract of wood with such a plateau as we have 
just supposed, we shall arrive at a clear idea of the special- 
ties of the former. In the first place, then, the mass of 
foliage may be expected to increase the radiating power of 
each tree. The upper leaves radiate freely towards the stars 
and the cold inter-stellar spaces, while the lower ones radiate 
to those above and receive less heat in return; consequently, 
during the absence of the sun, each tree cools gradually 
downward from top to bottom. Hence we must take into 
account not merely the area of leaf-surface actually exposed 
to the sky, but, to a greater or less extent, the surface of 
every leaf in the whole tree or the whole wood. This is evi- 
dently a point in which the action of the forest may be 
expected to differ from that of the meadow or naked earth; 
for though, of course, inferior strata tend to a certain extent 
to follow somewhat the same course as the mass of inferior 
leaves, they do so to a less degree—conduction, and the con- 
duction of a very slow conductor, being substituted for 
radiation. 

We come next, however, to a second point of difference. 
In the case of the meadow, the chilled air continues to lie 
upon the surface, the grass, as Humboldt says, remaining 
all night submerged in the stratum of lowest temperature ; 
while in the case of trees, the coldest air is continually pass- 
ing down to the space underneath the boughs, or what we 
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may perhaps term the crypt of the forest. Here it is that 
the consideration of any piece of woodland conceived as a 
solid comes naturally in; for this solid contains a portion of 
the atmosphere, partially cut off from the rest, more or less 
excluded from the influence of wind, and lying upon a soil 
that is screened all day from isolation by the impending mass 
of foliage. In this way (and chiefly, I think, from the exclu- 
sion of winds), we have underneath the radiating leaf- 
surface a stratum of comparatively stagnant air, protected 
from many sudden variations of temperature, and tending 
only slowly to bring itself into equilibrium with the more 
general changes that take place in the free atmosphere. 

Over and above what has been mentioned, thermal] effects 
have been attributed to the vital activity of the leaves in the 
transudation of water, and even to the respiration and circu- 
lation of living wood. The whole actual amount of thermal 
influence, however, is so small that I may rest satisfied with 
mere mention. If these actions have any effect at all, it 
must be practically insensible; and the others that I have 
already stated are not only sufficient validly to account for 
all the observed differences, but would lead naturally to the 
expectation of differences very much larger and better 
marked. To these observations I proceed at once. Experi- 
ence has been acquired upon the following three points :— 
1, The relation between the temperature of the trunk of a 
tree and the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere; 2, 
The relation between the temperature of the air under a wood 
and the temperature of the air outside; and, 3, The rela- 
tion between the temperature of the air above a wood and 
the temperature of the air above cleared land. 

As to the first question, there are several independent 
series of observations; and I may remark in passing, what 
applies to all, that allowance must be made throughout for 
some factor of specific heat. The results were as follows :— 
The seasonal and monthly means in the tree and in the air 
were not sensibly different. The variations in the tree, in 
M. Becauerel’s own observations, appear as considerably 
less than a fourth of those in the atmosphere, and he has 
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calculated, from observations made at Geneva, between 1796 
and 1798, that the variations in the tree were less than a 
fifth of those in the air; but the tree in this case, besides 
being of a different species, was seven or eight inches thicker 
than the one experimented on by himself.* The variations 
in the tree, therefore, are always less than those in the air, 
the ratio between the two depending apparently on the thick- 
ness of the tree in question and the rapidity with which 
the variations followed upon one another. The times of the 
maxima, moreover, were widely different: in the air, the 
maximum occurs at 2 p.m. in winter, and at 3 P.M. in sum- 
mer; in the tree, it occurs in winter at 6 p. m., and in summer 
between 10 and 11 p. m. At nine in the morning in the 
month of June, the temperatures of the tree and of the air 
had come to an equilibrium. A similar difference of pro- 
gression is visible in the means, which differ most in spring 
and autumn, and tend to equalise themselves in winter and in 
summer. But it appears most strikingly in the case of varia- 
tions somewhat longer in period than the daily ranges. The 
following temperatures occurred during M. Becquerel’s 
observations in the Jardin des Plantes :— 


Date. Temperature Temperature 

of the Air. in the Tree. 
OS, IO. I ee eG a io og oe RREe 32° 

pie Osteen of miewchRicut i cioluttoniOs 32 

aM er At nile so) Meniery ary LmeliCRat Roa 31.46° 

Pa aS Oh On OSS. BE PEI 30.56° 

SSR ig 6 ee ee 6. bE ot SKUs 28.40° 

BEDS rei bri ts a roe en oan gy ERE Te 25,34° 

BE TORN IP OP Pres ty «eb eye arent ta emt Sofie, 27.86° 

OD ERE 8G) cuecieos oe iD USS 30.92° 

Soa Oaet od Feluioin couxe! pie tte) Lie Ws0On. 31.46° 


‘A moment’s comparison of the two columns will make the 
principle apparent. The temperature of the air falls nearly 
fifteen degrees in five days; the temperature of the tree, 
sluggishly following, falls in the same time less than four 
degrees. Between the 19th and the 20th the temperature 


* Atlas Météorologique de VObservatoire Impérial, 1867. 
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of the air has changed its direction of motion, and risen 
nearly a degree; but the temperature of the tree persists in 
its former course, and continues to fall nearly three degrees 
farther. On the 21st there comes a sudden increase of heat, 
a sudden thaw; the temperature of the air rises twenty-five 
and a half degrees; the change at last reaches the tree, but 
only raises its temperature by less than three degrees; and 
even two days afterwards, when the air is already twelve 
degrees above freezing point, the tree is still half a degree 
below it. Take, again, the following case:— 


Date. Temperature Temperature 
of the Air. in the Tree. 
NEE GIN BR Sot 5 Go Boo a SEY 16.28° 
een. i eemeey e l GP eo ang tea 78.62° 
Pe aR Gi Gute ad oo Oo fos “GORRs 47.72° 
pL Gee ers ee aes a SO 78.44° 
SULIT, aie toe bk voxeite hu oliinres Seeks Nolte See oe 715.92° 
We ER in ea a Git ig Ud Te 74.30° 
PG i i ta AG onde an LAGS 70.70° 


The same order reappears. From the 13th to the 19th the 
temperature of the air steadily falls, while the temperature 
of the tree continues apparently to follow the course of pre- 
vious variations, and does not really begin to fall, is not 
really affected by the ebb of heat, until the 17th, three days 
at least after it had been operating in the air.* Hence we 
may conclude that all variations of the temperature of the 
air, whatever be their period, from twenty-four hours up 
to twelve months, are followed in the same manner by varia- 
tions in the temperature of the tree; and that those in the 
tree are always less in amcunt and considerably slower of 
occurrence than those in the air. This thermal sluggishness, 
so to speak, seems capable of explaining all the phenomena 
of the case without any hypothetical vital power of resisting 
temperatures below the freezing point, such as is hinted at 
even by Becquerel. 

Réaumur, indeed, is said to have observed temperatures 


* Comptes Rendus. de V Académie, 29th March, 1869. 
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in slender trees nearly thirty degrees higher than the tem- 
perature of the air in the sun; but we are not informed as 
to the conditions under which this observation was made, 
and it is therefore impossible to assign to it its proper value. 
The sap of the ice-plant is said to be materially colder than 
the surrounding atmosphere; and there are several other 
somewhat incongruous facts, which tend, at first sight, to 
favour the view of some inherent power of resistance in some 
plants to high temperatures, and in others to low tempera- 
tures.* But such a supposition seems in the meantime to 
be gratuitous. Keeping in view the thermal redispositions, 
which must be greatly favoured by the ascent of the sap, 
and the difference between the condition as to tempera- 
ture of such parts as the root, the heart of the trunk, and 
the extreme foliage, and never forgetting the unknown fac- 
tor of specific heat, we may still regard it as possible to 
account for all anomalies without the aid of any such hypoth- 
esis. We may, therefore, I think, disregard small exceptions, 
and state the result as follows :— 

If, after every rise or fall, the temperature of the air re- 
mained stationary for a length of time proportional to the 
amount of the change, it seems probable—setting aside all 
question of vital heat—that the temperature of the tree 
would always finally equalise itself with the new temperature 
of the air, and that the range in tree and atmosphere 
would thus become the same. ‘This pause, however, does 
not occur: the variations follow each other without interval ; 
and the slow-conducting wood is never allowed enough time 
to overtake the rapid changes of the more sensitive air. 
Hence, so far as we can see at present, trees appear to be 
simply bad conductors, and to have no more influence upon 
the temperature of their surroundings than is fully accounted 
for by the consequent tardiness of their thermal variations. 
Observations bearing on the second of the three points have 
been made by Becquerel in France, by La Cour in Jutland 
and Iceland, and by Rivoli at Posen. The results are per- 

* Professor Balfour’s Class Book of Botany, Physiology, chap. xii. 
p: 670. 
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fectly congruous. Becquerel’s observations * were made un- 
der wood and about a hundred yards outside in open ground, 
at three stations in the district of Montargis, Loiret. There 
was a difference of more than one degree Fahrenheit between 
the mean annual temperatures in favour of the open ground. 
The mean summer temperature in the wood was from two to 
three degrees lower than the mean summer temperature out- 
side. The mean maxima in the wood were also lower than 
those without by a little more than two degrees. Herr La 
Cour + found the daily range consistently smaller inside the 
wood than outside. As far as regards the mean winter 
temperatures, there is an excess in favour of the forest, but 
so trifling in amount as to be unworthy of much considera- 
tion. Libri found that the minimum winter temperatures 
were not sensibly lower at Florence, after the Apennines had 
been denuded of forest, than they had been before.t The 
disheartening contradictoriness of his observations on this 
subject led Herr Rivoli to the following ingenious and satis- 
factory comparison.§ Arranging his results according to 
the wind that blew on the day of observation, he set against 
each other the variation of the temperature under wood from 
that without, and the variation of the temperature of the 
wind from the local mean for the month:— 


SWitn yore voce li Nay | Ne uct | are ae | S.E So 0 [}SoW.5|) Wee liNaWwe 

Var. in Wood, | +0°60| +0°26) +0°26 

Var. in Wind, | - 0°30} —- 2°60) -3°30 
} 


+0°04| — 0°04} - 0°20] +0°16] +0°07 
— 1°20; +1°00) +1°30) —1°00) + 1°00 


From this curious comparison, it becomes apparent that 
the variations of the difference in question depend upon the 
amount of variations of temperature which take place in 
the free air, and on the slowness with which such changes 
are communicated to the stagnant atmosphere of woods; 


* Comptes Rendus, 1867 and 1869. ¥ See his paper. 

t+ Annales de Chimie et de Physique, xlv., 1830. A more detailed com- 
parison of the climates in question would be a most interesting and im- 
portant contribution to the subject. 

§ Reviewed in the Austrian Meterological Magazine, vol. iv. p. 543. 
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in other words, as Herr Rivoli boldly formulates it, a forest 
is simply a bad conductor. But this is precisely the same 
conclusion as we have already arrived at with regard to 
individual trees; and in Herr Rivoli’s table, what we see is 
just another case of what we saw in M. Becquerel’s—the dif- 
ferent progression of temperatures. It must be obvious, 
however, that the thermal condition of a single tree must 
be different in many ways from that of a combination of 
trees and more or less stagnant air, such as we call a forest. 
And accordingly we find, in the case of the latter, the follow- 
ing new feature: The mean yearly temperature of woods is 
lower than the mean yearly temperature of free air, while 
they are decidedly colder in summer, and very little, if at all, 
warmer in winter. Hence, on the whole, forests are colder 
than cleared lands. But this is just what might have been 
expected from the amount of evaporation, the continued 
descent of cold air, and its stagnation in the close and sun- 
less crypt of a forest; and one can only wonder here, as 
elsewhere, that the resultant difference is so insignificant and 
doubtful. 

We come now to the third point in question, the thermal 
influence of woods upon the air above them. It will be 
remembered that we have seen reason to believe their effect 
to be similar to that of certain other surfaces, except in so 
far as it may be altered, in the case of the forest, by the 
greater extent of effective radiating area, and by the possi- 
bility of generating a descending cold current as well as an 
ascending hot one. M. Becquerel is (so far as I can learn) 
the only observer who has taken up the elucidation of this 
subject. He placed his thermometers at three points: * A 
and B were both about seventy feet above the surface of the 
ground; but A was at the summit of a chestnut tree, while 
B was in the free air, fifty feet away from the other. C was 
four or five feet above the ground, with a northern exposure ; 
there was also a fourth station to the south, at the same 
level as this last, but its readings are very seldom referred 
to. After several years of observation, the mean tempera- 
ture at A was found to be between one and two degrees higher 

ASI * Comptes Rendus, 28th May, 1860. 
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than that at B: The order of progression of differences is 
as instructive here as in the two former investigations. The 
maximum difference in favour of station A occurred between 
three and five in the afternoon, later or sooner according as 
there had been more or less sunshine, and ranged sometimes 
as high as seven degrees. After this the difference kept 
declining until sunrise, when there was often a difference of 
a degree, or a degree and a half, upon the other side. On 
cloudy days the difference tended to a minimum. During 
a rainy month of April, for example, the difference in favour 
of station A was less than half a degree; the first fifteen days 
of May following, however, were sunny, and the difference 
rose to more than a degree and a haif.* It will be observed 
that I have omitted up to the present point all mention of 
station C. I do so because M. Becquerel’s language leaves 
it doubtful whether the observations made at this station 
are logically comparable with those made at the other two. 
If the end in view were to compare the progression of tem- 
peratures above the earth, above a tree, and in free air, 
removed from all such radiative and absorptive influences, it 
is plain that all three should have been equally exposed to 
the sun or kept equaliy in shadow. As the observations were 
made, they give us no notion of the relative action of earth- 
surface and forest-surface upon the temperature of the con- 
tiguous atmosphere; and this, as it seems to me, was just 
the crux of the problem. So far, however, as they go, they 
seem to justify the view that all these actions are the same 
in kind, however they may differ in degree. We find the 
forest heating the air during the day, and heating it more 
or less according as there has been more or less sunshine for 
it to absorb, and we find it also chilling it during the night; 
both of which are actions common to any radiating surface, 
and would be produced, if with differences of amount and 
time, by any other such surface raised to the mean level of 
the exposed foliage. 

To recapitulate: 

Ist. We find that single trees appear to act simply as 
bad conductors. 

*Ibid., 20th May, 186]. 452 
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2nd. We find that woods, regarded as solids, are, on the 
whole, slightly lower in temperature than the free air which 
they have displaced, and that they tend slowly to adapt 
themselves to the various thermal changes that take place 
without them. 

3rd. We find forests regarded as surfaces acting like any 
other part of the earth’s surface, probably with more or less 
difference in amount and progression, which we still lack the 
information necessary to estimate. 

All this done, I am afraid that there can be little doubt 
that the more general climatic investigations will be long 
and vexatious. Even in South America, with extremely 
favourable conditions, the result is far from being definite. 
Glancing over the table published by M. Becquerel in his 
book on climates, from the observations of Humboldt, Hall, 
Boussingault, and others, it becomes evident, I think, that 
nothing can be founded upon the comparisons therein insti- 
tuted; that all reasoning, in the present state of our infor- 
mation, is premature and unreliable. Strong statements 
have certainly been made; and particular cases lend them- 
selves to the formation of hasty judgments. ‘From the 
Bay of Cupica to the Gulf of Guayaquil,” says M. Boussin- 
gault, “the country is covered with immense forests and 
traversed by numerous rivers; it rains there almost cease- 
lessly; and the mean temperature of this moist district 
scarcely reaches 78.8° F. . . . At Payta commence the 
sandy deserts of Priura and Sechura; to the constant humid- 
ity of Choco succeeds almost at once an extreme of dryness; 
and the mean temperature of the coast increases at the same 
time by 1.8° F.” * Even in this selected favourable instance 
it might be argued that the part performed in the change 
by the presence or absence of forest was comparatively 
small; there seems to have been, at the same time, an entire 
change of soil; and, in our present ignorance, it would be 
difficult to say by how much this of itself is able to affect the 
climate. Moreover, it is possible that the humidity of the. 
one district is due to other causes besides the presence of 

* Becquerel, Climats, p. 141. 
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wood, or even that the presence of wood is itself only an 
effect of some more general difference or combination of 
differences. Be that as it may, however, we have only to 
look a little longer at the table before referred to, to see 
how little weight can be laid on such special instances. Let 
us take five stations, all in this very district of Choco. Hac- 
quita is eight hundred and twenty feet above Novita, and 
their mean temperatures are the same. Alto de Mombu, 
again, is five hundred feet higher than Hacquita, and the 
mean temperature has here fallen nearly two degrees. Go 
up another five hundred feet to Tambo de la Orquita, and 
again we find no fall in the mean temperature. Go up some 
five hundred feet further to Chami, and there is a fall in the 
mean temperature of nearly six degrees. Such numbers are 
evidently quite untrustworthy; and hence we may judge how 
much confidence can be placed in any generalisation from 
these South American mean temperatures. 

The question is probably considered too simply—too 
much to the neglect of concurrent influences. Until we know, 
for example, somewhat more of the comparative radiant 
powers of different soils, we cannot expect any very definite 
result. A change of temperature would certainly be effected 
by the plantation of such a marshy district as the Sologne, 
because, if nothing else were done, the roots might pierce 
the impenetrable subsoil, allow the surface-water to drain 
itself off, and thus dry the country. But might not the 
change be quite different if the soil planted were a shifting 
sand, which, fixed by the roots of the trees, would become 
gradually covered with a vegetable earth, and thus be 
changed from dry to wet? Again, the complication, and 
conflict of effects arises, not only from the soil, vegetation, 
and geographical position of the place of the experiment 
itself, but from the distribution of similar or different con- 
ditions in its immediate neighbourhood, and probably to 
great distances on every side. A forest, for example, as 
we know from Herr Rivoli’s comparison, would exercise a 
perfectly different influence in a cold country subject to 
warm winds, and in a warm country subject to cold winds; 
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so that our question might meet with different solutions 
even on the east and west coasts of Great Britain. 

The consideration of such a complexity points more and 
more to the plantation of Malta as an occasion of special 
importance; its insular position and the unity of its geo- 
logical structure both tend to simplify the question. There 
are certain points about the existing climate, moreover, 
which seem specially calculated to throw the influence of 
woods into a strong relief. Thus, during four summer 
months, there is practically no rainfall. Thus, again, the 
northerly winds when stormy, and especially in winter, tend 
to depress the temperature very suddenly; and thus, too, 
the southerly and south-westerly winds, which raise the 
temperature during their prevalence to from eighty-eight 
to ninety-eight degrees, seldom last longer than a few hours; 
insomuch that “ their disagreeable heat and dryness may 
be escaped by carefully closing the windows and doors of 
apartments at their onset.” * Such sudden and short varia- 
tions seem just what is wanted to accentuate the differences 
in question. Accordingly, the opportunity seems one not 
lightly to be Jost, and the British Association or this So- 
ciety itself might take the matter up and establish a series 
of observations, to be continued during the next few years. 
Such a combination of favourable circumstances may not 
occur again for years; and when the whole subject is at a 
standstill for want of facts, the present occasion ought not 
to go past unimproved. 

Such observations might include the following :— 

The observation of maximum and minimum thermometers 
in three different classes of situation—videlicet, in the areas 
selected for plantation themselves, at places in the immediate 
neighbourhood of those areas where the external influence 
might be expected to reach its maximum, and at places dis- 
tant from those areas where the influence might be expected 
to be least. 

The observation of rain-gauges and hygrometers at the 
same three descriptions of locality. 

* Scoresby-Jackson’s Medical Climatology. 
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In addition to the ordinary hours of observation, special 
readings of the thermometers should be made as often as 
possible at a change of wind and throughout the course of 
the short hot breezes alluded to already, in order to admit 
of the recognition andj extension of Herr Rivoli’s com- 
parison. 

Observation of the periods and forces of the land and sea 
breezes. ' 

Gauging of the principal springs, both in the neighbour- 
hood of the areas of plantation and at places far removed 


from those areas. 
1873. 
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I. JUSTICE ‘AND JUSTIFICATION.—(1) It is the 
business of this life to make excuses for others, but none 
for ourselves. We should be clearly persuaded of our own 
misconduct, for that is the part of knowledge in which we 
are most apt to be defective. (2) Even justice is no right 
of a man’s own, but a thing, like the king’s tribute, which 
shall never be his, but which he should strive to see rendered 
to another. None was ever just to me; none ever will be. 
You may reasonably aspire to be chief minister or sovereign 
pontiff ; but not to be justly regarded in your own character 
and acts. You know too much to be satisfied. For justice is 
but an earthly currency, paid to appearances; you may see 
another superficially righted; but be sure he has got too 
little or too much; and in your own case rest content with 
what is paid you. It is more just than you suppose; that 
your virtues are misunderstood is a price you pay to keep 
your meannesses concealed. (3) When you seek to justify 
yourself to others, you may be sure you will plead falsely. If 
you fail, you have the shame of the failure; if you succeed, 
you will have made too much of it, and be unjustly esteemed 
upon the other side. (4) You have perhaps only one friend 
in the world in whose esteem it is worth while for you to right 
yourself. Justification to indifferent persons is, at best, an 
impertinent intrusion. Let them think what they please; 
they will be the more likely to forgive you in the end. (5) 
It is a question hard to be resolved, whether you should at 
any time criminate another to defend yourself. I have done 
it many times, and always had a troubled conscience for my 
pains. 


II. PARENT AND CHILD.—(1) The love of parents 
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for their children is, of all natural affections, the most ill- 
starred. It is not a love for the person, since it begins 
before the person has come into the world, and founds on an 
imaginary character and looks. Thus it is foredoomed to 
disappointment ; and because the parent either looks for too 
much, or at least for something inappropriate, at his off- 
springs’ hands, it is too often insufficiently repaid. The 
natural bond, besides, is stronger from parent to child than 
from child to parent; and it is the side which confers benefits, 
not which receives them, that thinks most of a relation. (2) 
What do we owe our parents? No man can owe love; none 
can owe obedience. We owe, I think, chiefly pity; for we are 
the pledge of their dear and joyful union, we have been the 
solicitude of their days and the anxiety of their nights, we 
have made them, though by no will of ours, to carry the 
burthen of our sins, sorrows, and physical infirmities; and 
too many of us grow up at length to disappoint the purpose 
of their lives and requite their care and piety with cruel 
pangs. (3) Mater Dolorosa. It is the particular cross of 
parents that when the child grows up and becomes himself 
instead of that pale ideal they had preconceived, they must 
accuse their own harshness or indulgence for this natural 
result. They have all been like the duck and hatched swan’s 
eggs, or the other way about; yet they tell themselves with 
miserable penitence that the blame lies with them; and had 
they sat more closely, the swan would have been a duck, and 
home-keeping, in spite of all. (4) A good son, who can 
fulfil what is expected of him, has done his work in life. He 
has to redeem the sins of many, and restore the world’s con- 
fidence in children. 


III. DIALOGUE ON CHARACTER AND DESTINY 
BETWEEN TWO PUPPETS.—At the end of Chapter 
xxx. Count Spada and the General of the Jesuits were 
left alone in the pavilion, while the course of the story was 
turned upon the doings of the virtuous hero. Profiting by 
this moment of privacy, the Jesuit turned with a very warn- 
ing countenance upon the peer. 
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“‘ Have a care, my lord,” said he, raising a finger. “ You 
are already no favourite with the author; and for my part,’ 
J begin to perceive from a thousand evidences that the narra- 
tive is drawing near a close. Yet a chapter or two at most, 
and you will be overtaken by some sudden and appalling 
judgment.” 

““T despise your womanish presentiments,” replied Spada, 
**and count firmly upon another volume; I see a variety of 
reasons why my life should be prolonged to within a few 
pages of the end; indeed, I permit myself to expect resurrec- 
tion in a sequel, or second part. You will scarce suggest 
that there can be any end to the newspaper; and you will 
certainly never convince me that the author, who cannot be 
entirely without sense, would have been at so great pains with 
my intelligence, gallant exterior, and happy and natural 
speech, merely to kick me hither and thither for two or three 
paltry chapters and then drop me at the end like a dumb 
personage. I know you priests are often infidels in secret. 
Pray, do you believe in an author at all? ” 

** Many do not, I am aware,” replied the General softly ; 
“even in the last chapter we encountered one, the self- 
_ righteous David Hume, who goes so far as to doubt the 

existence of the newspaper in which our adventures are now 
appearing; but it would neither become my cloth, nor do 
credit to my great experience, were I to meddle with these 
dangerous opinions. My alarm for you is not metaphysical, 
it is moral in its origin: You must be aware, my poor friend, 
that you are a very bad character—the worst indeed that I 
have met with in these pages. The author hates you, Count; 
and difficult as it may be to connect the idea of immortality— 
or, in plain terms, of a sequel—with the paper and printer’s 
ink of which your humanity is made, it is yet more difficult 
to foresee anything but punishment and pain for one who is 
justly hateful in the eyes of his creator.” 

“You take for granted many things that I shall not easily 
be persuaded to allow,” replied the villain. “ Do you really 
so far deceive yourself in your imagination as to fancy that 
the author is a friend to good? Read; read the book in 
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which you figure; and you will soon disown such crude vul- 
garities. Lelio is a good character; yet only two chapters 
ago we left him in a fine predicament. His old servant was 
a model of the virtues, yet did he not miserably perish in 
that ambuscade upon the road to Poitiers? And as for the 
family of the bankrupt merchant, how is it possible for 
greater moral qualities to be alive with more irremediable 
misfortune? And yet you continue to misrepresent an 
author to yourself, as a deity devoted to virtue and inimical 
to vice? Pray, if you have no pride in your own intellectual 
credit for yourself, spare at least the sensibilities of your 
associates.” 

“The purposes of the serial story,’ answered the Priest, 
“are, doubtless for some wise reason, hidden from those who 
act in it. To this limitation we must bow. But I ask every 
character to observe narrowly his own personal relations to 
the author. There, if nowhere else, we may glean some hint 
of his superior designs. Now I am myself a mingled person- 
age, liable to doubts, to scruples, and to sudden revulsions 
of feeling; I reason continually about life, and frequently 
the result of my reasoning is to condemn or even to change 
my action. I am now convinced, for example, that I did 
wrong in joining in your plot against the innocent and most 
unfortunate Lelio. I told you so, you will remember, in the 
chapter which has just been concluded; and though I do not 
know whether you perceived the ardour and fluency with 
which I expressed myself, I am still confident in my own 
heart that I spoke at that moment not only with the warm 
approvai, but under the direct inspiration, of the author of 
the tale. I know, Spada, I tell you I know, that he loved me 
as I uttered these words; and yet at other periods of my 
career I have been conscious of his indifference and dislike. 
You must not seek to reason me from this conviction; for it 
is supplied me from higher authority than that of reason, 
and is indeed a part of my experience. It may be an illusion 
that I drove last night from Saumur; it may be an illusion 
that we are now in the garden chamber of the chateau; it 
may be an illusion that I am conversing with Count Spada: 
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you may be an illusion, Count, yourself; but of three things 

I will remain eternally persuaded, that the author exists not 
only in the newspaper but in my own heart, that he loves 
me when I do well, and that he hates and despises me when 
I do otherwise.” 

“I too believe in the author,” returned the Count. “I 
believe likewise in a sequel, written in finer style and prob- 
ably cast in a still higher rank of society than the present 
story; although I am not convinced that we shall then be 
conscious of our pre-existence here. So much of your argu- 
ment is, therefore, beside the mark; for to a certain point I 
am as orthodox as yourself. But where you begin to draw 
general conclusions from your own private experience, I 
must beg pointedly and finally to differ. You will not have 
forgotten, I believe, my daring and single-handed butchery 
of the five secret witnesses? Nor the sleight of mind and 
dexterity of language with which I separated Lelio from the 
merchant’s family? ‘These were not virtuous actions; and 
yet, how am I to tell you? I was conscious of a troubled 
joy, a glee, a hellish gusto in my author’s bosom, which 
seemed to renew my vigour with every sentence, and which 
has indeed made the first of these passages accepted for a 
model of spirited narrative description, and the second for a 
masterpiece of wickedness and wit. What result, then, can 
be drawn from two experiences so contrary as yours and 
mine? For my part, I lay it down as a principle, no author 
can be moral in a merely human sense. And, to pursue the 
argument higher, how can you, for one instant, suppose the 
existence of free-will in puppets situated as we are in 
the thick of a novel which we do not even understand? And 
how, without free-will upon our parts, can you justify blame 
or approval on that of the author? We are in his hands; 
by a stroke of the pen, to speak reverently, he made us what 
we are; by a stroke of the pen he can utterly undo and 
transmute what he has made. In the very next chapter, my 
dear General, you may be shown up for an impostor, or I 
be stricken down in the tears of penitence and hurried into 
the retirement of a monastery!” 
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“You use an argument old as mankind, and difficult of 
answer,” said the Priest. ‘I cannot justify the free-will of 
which I am usually conscious; nor will I ever seek to deny 
that this consciousness is interrupted. Sometimes events 
mount upon me with such swiftness and pressure that my 
choice is overwhelmed, and even to myself I seem to obey 
a will external to my own; and again I am sometimes so 
paralysed and impotent between alternatives that I am 
tempted to imagine a hesitation on the part of my author. 
But I contend, upon the other hand, for a limited free-will 
in the sphere of consciousness; and as it is in and by my 
consciousness that I exist to myself, I will not go on to in- 
quire whether that free-will is valid as against the author, 
the newspaper, or even the readers of the story. And I 
contend, further, for a sort of empire or independence of 
our own characters when once created, which the author 
cannot cr at least does not choose to violate. Hence Lelio 
was conceived upright, honest, courageous and headlong; to 
that first idea all his acts and speeches must of necessity 
continue to answer; and the same, though with such differ- 
ent defects and qualities, applies to you, Count Spada, and 
to myself. We must act up to our characters; it is these 
characters that the author loves or despises; it is on account 
of them that we must suffer or triumph, whether in this work 
or in a sequel. Such is my belief.” 

‘It is pure Calvinistic election, my dear sir, and, by your 
leave, a very heretical position for a churchman to sup- 
port,” replied the Count. “Nor can I see how it removes 
the difficulty. I was not consulted as to my character; I 
might have chosen to be Lelio; I might have chosen to be 
yourself ; I might even have preferred io figure in a different 
romance, or not to enter into the world of literature at all. 
And am I to be blamed or hated, because some one else wil- 
fully and inhumanely made me what I am, and has continued 
ever since to encourage me in what are called my vices? 
You may say what you please, my dear sir, but if that is the 
case, I had rather be a telegram from the seat of war than 
a reasonable and conscious character in a romance; nay, and 
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I have a perfect right to repudiate, loathe, curse, and utterly 
condemn the ruffian who calls himself the author.” 

“You have, as you say, a perfect right,” replied the 
Jesuit; “and I am convinced that it will not affect him in 
the least.” 

** He shall have one slave the fewer for me,” added the 
Count. “I discard my allegiance once for all.” 

“As you please,” concluded the other; “but at least 
be ready, for I perceive we are about to enter on the 
scene.” 

And indeed, just at that moment, Chapter xxxiv. being 
completed, Chapter xxxv., ‘‘ The Count’s Chastisement,” be- 
gan to appear in the columns of the newspaper. 


IV. SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY.—(1) A little society 
is needful to show a man his failings; for if he lives entirely 
by himself, he has no occasion to fall, and like a soldier in 
time of peace, becomes both weak and vain. But a little 
solitude must be used, or we grow content with current vir- 
tues and forget the ideal. In society we lose scrupulous 
brightness of honour; in solitude we lose the courage neces- 
sary to face our own imperfections. (2) As a question of 
pleasure, after a man has reached a certain age, I can hardly 
perceive much room to choose between them: each is in a way 
delightful, and each will please best after an experience of 
the other. (3) But solitude for its own sake should surely 
never be preferred. We are bound by the strongest obliga- 
tions to busy ourselves amid the world of men, if it be only 
to crack jokes. The finest trait in the character of St. Paul 
was his readiness to be damned for the salvation of anybody 
else. And surely we should all endure a little weariness to 
make one face look brighter or one hour go more pleasantly 
in this mixed world. (4) It is our business here to speak, 
for itis by the tongue that we multiply ourselves most in- 
fluentially. To speak kindly, wisely, and pleasantly is the 
first of duties, the easiest of duties, and the duty that is 
most blessed in its performance. For it is natural, it whiles 
away life, it spreads intelligence; and it increases the ac- 
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quaintance of man with man. (5) It is, besides, a good 
investment, for while all other pleasures decay, and even the 
delight in nature, Grandfather William is still bent to gos- 
sip. (6) Solitude is the climax of the negative virtues. 
When we go to bed after a solitary day we can tell ourselves 
that we have not been unkind nor dishonest nor untruthful; 
and the negative virtues are agreeable to that dangerous 
faculty we call the conscience. ‘That they should ever be 
admitted for a part of virtue is what I cannot explain. I 
do not care two straws for all the nots. (7) The positive 
virtues are imperfect; they are even ugly in their imperfec- 
tion: for man’s acts, by the necessity of his being, are coarse 
and mingled. The kindest, in the course of a day of active 
kindnesses, will say some things rudely, and do some things 
cruelly ; the most honourable, perhaps, trembles at his near- 
ness to a doubtful act. (8) Hence the solitary recoils from 
the practice of life, shocked by its unsightliness. But if I 
could only retain that superfine and guiding delicacy of the 
sense that grows in solitude, and still combine with it that 
courage of performance which is never abashed by any 
failure, but steadily pursues its right and human design in 
a scene of imperfection, I might hope to strike in the long- 
run a conduct more tender to others and less humiliating to 
myself. 


V. SELFISHNESS ‘AND EGOISM.—An unconscious, 
easy, selfish person shocks less, and is more easily loved than 
one who is laboriously and egotistically unselfish. There is 
at least no fuss about the first; but the other parades his 
sacrifices, and so sells his favours too dear. Selfishness is 
calm, a force of nature: you might say the trees were selfish. 
But egoism is a piece of vanity; it must always take you 
into its confidence; it is uneasy, troublesome, seeking; it can 
do good, but not handsomely; it is uglier, because less dig- 
nified, than selfishness itself. But here I perhaps exaggerate 
to myself, because I am the one more than the other, and 
feel it like a hook in my mouth, at every step I take. Do 
what I will, this seems to spoil all. 
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VI. RIGHT AND WRONG.—It is the mark of a good 
action that it appears inevitable in the retrospect. We 
should have been cut-throats to do otherwise. And there’s 
an end. We ought to know distinctly that we are damned 
for what we do wrong; but when we have done right, we 
have only been gentlemen, after all. There is nothing to 
make a work about. 


VII. DISCIPLINE OF CONSCIENCE.—(1) Never al- 
low your mind to dwell on your own misconduct: that is ruin. 
The conscience has morbid sensibilities; it must be employed 
but not indulged, like the imagination or the stomach. (2) 
Let each stab suffice for the occasion; to play with this 
spiritual pain turns to penance; and a person easily learns 
to feel good by dallying with the consciousness of having 
done wrong. (3) Shut your eyes hard against the recollec- 
tion of your sins. Do not be afraid, you will not be able to 
forget them. (4) You will always do wrong: you must try 
to get used to that, my son. It is a small matter to make a 
work about, when all the world is in the same case. I meant 
when I was a young man to write a great poem; and now I 
am cobbling little prose articles and in excellent good spirits, 
I thank you. So, too, I meant to lead a life that should keep 
mounting from the first; and though I have been repeatedly 
down again below sea-level, and am scarce higher than when 
I started, I am as keen as ever for that enterprise. Our 
business in this world is not to succeed, but to continue to 
fail, in good spirits. (5) There is but one test of a good 
life: that the man shall continue to grow more difficult about 
his own behaviour. That is to be good: there is no other 
virtue attainable. The virtues we admire in the saint and 
the hero are the fruits of a happy constitution. You, for 
your part, must not think you will ever be a good man, for 
these are born and not made. You will have your own re- 
ward, if you keep on growing better than you were—how 
do I say? if you do not keep on growing worse. (6) A man 
is one thing, and must be exercised in all his faculties. 
Whatever side of you is neglected, whether, it is the muscles, 
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or the taste for art, or the desire for virtue, that which 
is cultivated will suffer in proportion. was greatly 
tempted, I remember, to do a very dishonest act, in order 
that he might pursue his studies in art. When he consulted 
me, I advised him not (putting it that way for once), be- 
cause his art would suffer. (7) It might be fancied that if 
we could only study ali sides. of our being in an exact pro- 
portion, we should attain wisdom. But in truth a chief part 
of education is to exercise one set of faculties a outrance— 
one, since we have not the time so to practise all; thus the 
dilettante misses the kernel of the matter; and the man who 
has wrung forth the secret of one part of life knows more 
about the others than he who has tepidly circumnavigated 
all, (8) Thus, one must be your profession, the rest can 
only be your delights; and virtue had better be kept for the 
latter, for it enters into all, but none enters by necessity into 
it. You will learn a great deal of virtue by studying any 
art; but nothing of any art in the study of virtue. (9) 
The study of conduct has to do with grave problems; not 
every action should be higgled over; one of the leading vir- 
tues therein is to let oneself alone. But if you make it your 
chief employment, you are sure to meddle too much. This 
is the great error of those who are called pious. Although 
the war of virtue be unending except with life, hostilities are 
frequently suspended, and the troops go into winter quar- 
ters; but the pious will not profit by these times of truce; 
where their conscience can perceive no sin, they will find a 
sin in that very innocency; and so they pervert, to their an- 
noyance, those seasons which God gives to us for repose and 
a reward. (10) The nearest approximation to sense in all 
this matter lies with the Quakers. There must be no will- 
worship; how much more, no will-repentance. The damnable 
consequence of set seasons, even for prayer, is to have a man 
continually posturing to himself, till his conscience is taught 
as many tricks as a pet monkey, and the gravest expressions 
are left with a perverted meaning. (11) For my part, I 
should try to secure some part of every day for meditation, 
above aJl in the early morning and the open air; but how 
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that time was to be improved I should leave to circumstance 
and the inspiration of the hour. Nor if I spent it in 
whistling or numbering my footsteps, should I consider it 
misspent for that. I should have given my conscience a fair 
field; when it has anything to say, I know too well it can 
speak daggers; therefore, for this time, my hard taskmaster 
has given me a holyday, and I may go in again rejoicing to 
my breakfast and the human business of the day. 


VII. GRATITUDE TO GOD.—(1) To the gratitude 
that becomes us in this life, I can set no limit. Though we 
steer after a fashion, yet we must sail according to the winds 
and currents. After what I have done, what might I not 
have done? That I have still the courage to attempt my life, 
that I am not now overladen with dishonours, to whom do I 
owe it but to the gentle ordering of circumstances in the 
great design? More has not been done to me than I can 
bear; I have been marvellously restrained and helped: not 
unto us, O Lord! (2) I cannot forgive God for the suffer- 
ing of others; when I look abroad upon his world and behold 
its cruel destinies, I turn from him with disaffection; nor do 
T conceive that he will blame me for the impulse. But when 
I consider my own fates, I grow conscious of his gentle deal- 
ing: I see him chastise with helpful blows, I feel his stripes 
to be caresses; and this knowledge is my comfort that recon- 
ciles me to the world. (8) All those whom I now pity with 
indignation, are perhaps not less fatherly dealt with than 
myself. I do right to be angry: yet they, perhaps, if they 
lay aside heat and temper, and reflect with patience on their 
lot, may find everywhere, in their worst trials, the same 
proofs of a divine affection. (4) While we have little to try 
us, we are angry with little; small annoyances do not bear 
their justification on their faces; but when we are overtaken 
by a great sorrow or perplexity, the greatness of our con- 
cern sobers us so that we see more clearly and think with 
more consideration. I speak for myself; nothing grave has 
yet befallen me but I have been able to reconcile my mind to 
its occurrence, and see in it, from my own little and partial 
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point of view, an evidence of a tender and protecting God. 
Even the misconduct into which I have been led has been 
blessed to my improvement. If I did not sin, and that so 
glaringly that my conscience is convicted on the spot, I do 
not know what I should become, but I feel sure I should grow 
worse. The man of very regular conduct is too often a prig, 
if he be not worse—a rabbi. I, for my part, want to be 
startled out of my conceits; I want to be put to shame in 
my own eyes; I want to feel the bridle in my mouth, and be 
continually reminded of my own weakness and the omnipo- 
tence of circumstances. (5) If I from my spy-hole, looking 
with purblind eyes upon the least part of a fraction of the 
universe, yet perceive in my own destiny some broken evi- 
dences of a plan and some signals of an overruling goodness ; 
shall I then be so mad as to complain that all cannot be 
deciphered? Shall I not rather wonder, with infinite and 
grateful surprise, that in so vast a scheme I seem to have 
been able to read, however little, and that that little was en- 
couraging to faith? 


IX. BLAME.—What comes from without and what from 
within, how much of conduct proceeds from the spirit or how 
much from circumstances, what is the part of choice and 
what the part of the selection offered, where personal char- 
acter begins or where, if anywhere, it escapes at all from the 
authority of nature, these are questions of curiosity and eter- 
nally indifferent to right and wrong. Our theory of blame 
is utterly sophisticated and untrue to man’s experience. We 
are as much ashamed of a pimpled face that came to us by 
natural descent as by one that we have earned by our ex- 
cesses, and rightly so; since the two cases, in so much as they 
unfit us for the easier sort of pleasing and put an obstacle 
in the path of love, are exactly equal in their consequence. 
We look aside from the true question. We cannot blame 
others at all; we can only punish them; and ourselves we 
blame indifferently for a deliberate crime, a thoughtless 
brusquerie, or an act done without volition in an ecstasy of 
madness. We blame ourselves from two considerations: first, 
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because another has suffered; and second, because, in so far 
as we have again done wrong, we can look forward with the 
less confidence to what remains of our career. Shall we re- 
pent this failure? It is there that the consciousness of sin 
most cruelly affects us; it is in view of this that a man cries 
out, in exaggeration, that his heart is desperately wicked 
and deceitful above all things. We all tacitly subscribe this 
judgment: Woe unto him by whom offences shall come! 
We accept palliations for our neighbours; we dare not, in 
sight of our own soul, accept them for ourselves. We may 
not be to blame; we may be conscious of no free will in the 
matter, of a possession, on the other hand, or an irresistible 
tyranny of circumstance,—yet we know, in another sense, 
we are to blame for all. Our right to live, to eat, to share 
in mankind’s pleasures, lies precisely in this: that we must 
be persuaded we can on the whole live rather beneficially than 
hurtfully to others. Remove this persuasion, and the man 
has lost his right. That persuasion is our dearest jewel, to 
which we must sacrifice the life itself to which it entitles us, 
For it is better to be dead than degraded. 


X. MARRIAGE.—(1) No considerate man can ap- 
proach marriage without deep concern. I, he will think, 
who have made hitherto so poor a business of my own life, 
am now about to embrace the responsibility of another’s. 
Henceforth, there shall be two to suffer from my faults; and 
that other is the one whom I most desire to shield from suf- 
fering. In view of our impotence and folly, it seems an act 
of presumption to involve another’s destiny with ours. We 
should hesitate to assume command of an army or a trading- 
smack ; shall we not hesitate to become surety for the life and 
happiness, now and henceforward, of our dearest friend? 'To 
be nobody’s enemy but one’s own, although it is never possi- 
ble to any, can least of all be possible to one who is married. 
(2) I would not so much fear to give hostages to fortune, if 
fortune ruled only in material things; but fortune, as we 
call those minor and more inscrutable workings of provi- 
dence, rules also in the sphere of conduct. I am not so 
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blind but that I know I might be a murderer or even a traitor 
to-morrow; and now, as if I were not already too feelingly 
alive to my misdeeds, I must choose out the one person whom 
I most desire to please, and make her the daily witness of my 
failures, I must give a part in all my dishonours to the one 
person who can feel them more keenly than myself. (3) In 
all our daring, magnanimous human way of life, I find noth- 
ing more bold than this. To go into battle is but a small 
thing by comparison. It is the last act of committal. After 
that, there is no way left, not even suicide, but to be a good 
man. (4) She will help you, let us pray. And yet she is 
in the same case; she, too, has daily made shipwreck of her 
own happiness and worth; it is with a courage no less irra- 
tional than yours, that she also ventures on this new experi- 
ment of life. Two who have failed severally, now join their 
fortunes with a wavering hope. (5) But it is from the bold- 
ness of the enterprise that help springs. To take home to 
your hearth that living witness whose blame will most affect 
you, to eat, to sleep, to live with your most admiring and 
thence most exacting judge, is not this to domesticate the liv- 
ing God? Each becomes a conscience to the other, legible like 
a clock up on the chimney-piece. Each offers to his mate a 
figure of the consequence of human acts. And while I may 
still continue by my inconsiderate or violent life to spread 
far-reaching havoc throughout man’s confederacy, I'can do 
so no more, at least, in ignorance and levity; one face shall 
wince before me in the flesh; I have taken home the sorrows 
I create to my own hearth and bed; and though I continue 
to sin, it must be now with open eyes. 


XI.—IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY.—I remember a 
time when I was very idle; and lived and profited by that 
humour. I have no idea why I ceased to be so, yet I scarce 
believe I have the power to return to it; it is a change of 
age. I made consciously a thousand little efforts, but the 
determination from which these arose came to me while I 
slept and in the way of growth. I have had a thousand 
skirmishes to keep myself at work upon particular mornings, 
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and sometimes the affair was hot; but of that great change 
of campaign, which decided all this part of my life, and 
turned me from one whose business was to shirk into one 
whose business was to strive and persevere,—it seems as 
though all that had been done by some one else. The life 
of Goethe affected me; so did that of Balzac; and some very 
noble remarks by the latter in a pretty bad book, the Cousine 
Bette. I daresay I could trace some other influences in the 
change. All I mean is, I was never conscious of a struggle, 
nor registered a vow, nor seemingly had anything personally 
to do with the matter. I came about like a well-handled 
ship. ‘There stood at the wheel that unknown steersman 
whom we call God. 


XII. COURAGE.—Courage is the principal virtue, for 
all the others presuppose it. If you are afraid, you may 
do anything. Courage is to be cultivated, and some of the 
negative virtues may be sacrificed in the cultivation. 


XIII. RESULTS OF ACTION.—The result is the re- 
ward of actions, not the test. The result is a child born; if 
it be beautiful and healthy, well: if club-footed or crook- 
back, perhaps well also. We cannot direct. : 
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4 a things are necessary in any neighbourhood where we 
propose to spend a life; a desert and some living water. 

There are many parts of the earth’s face which offer 
the necessary combination of a certain wildness with a 
kindly variety. A great prospect is desirable, but the want 
may be otherwise supplied; even greatness can be found 
on the small scale; for the mind and the eye measure differ- 
ently. Bold rocks near hand are more inspiriting than 
distant Alps, and the thick fern upon a Surrey heath makes 
a fine forest for the imagination, and the dotted yew trees 
noble mountains. A Scottish moor with birches and firs 
grouped here and there upon a knoll, or one of those rocky 
sea-side deserts of Provence overgrown with rosemary and 
thyme and smoking with aroma, are places where the mind 
is never weary. Forests, being more enclosed, are not at 
first sight so attractive, but they exercise a spell; they must, 
however, be diversified with either heath or rock, and are 
hardly to be considered perfect without conifers. Even sand- 
hills, with their intricate plan, and their gulls and rabbits, 
will stand well for the necessary desert. 

The house must be within hail of either a little river or 
the sea. A great river is more fit for poetry than to adorn 
a neighbourhood; its sweep of waters increases the scale of 
the scenery and the distance of one notable object from an- 
other; and a lively burn gives us, in the space of a few yards, 
a greater variety of promontory and islet, of cascade, shal- 
low goil, and boiling pooi, with answerable changes both 
of song and colour, than a navigable stream in many hun- 
dred miles. The fish, too, make a more considerable feature 
of the brookside, and the trout plumping in the shadow takes 
the ear. ‘A stream should, besides, be narrow enough to 
cross, or the burn hard by a bridge, or we are at once shut 
out of Eden. The quantity of water need be of no concern, 
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for the mind sets the scale, and can enjoy a Niagara Fall 
of thirty inches. Let us approve the singer of 


Shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


If the sea is to be our ornamental water, choose an open 
seaboard with a heavy beat of surf; one much broken in 
outline, with small havens and dwarf headlands; if possible 
a few islets; and as a first necessity, rocks reaching out into 
deep water. Such a rock on a calm day is a better station 
than the top of Teneriffe or Chimborazo. In short, both 
for the desert and the water, the conjunction of many near 
and bold details is bold scenery for the imagination and 
keeps the mind alive. 

Given these two prime luxuries, the nature of the country 
where we are to live is, I had almost said, indifferent; after 
‘that, inside the garden, we can construct a country of our 
own. Several old trees, a considerable variety of level, sev- 
eral well-grown hedges to divide our garden into provinces, 
a good extent of old well-set turf, and thickets of shrubs 
and evergreens to be cut into and cleared at the new owner’s 
pleasure, are the qualities to be sought for in your chosen 
land. Nothing is more delightful than a succession of small 
lawns, opening one out of the other through tall hedges; 
these have all the charm of the old bowling-green repeated, 
do not require the labour of many trimmers, and afford a 
series of changes. You must have much lawn against the early 
summer, so as to have a great field of daisies, the year’s morn- 
ing frost; as you must have a wood of lilacs, to enjoy to the 
full the period of their blossoming. Hawthorn is another 
of the Spring’s ingredients; but it is even best to have a 
rough public lane at one side of your enclosure which, at 
the right season, shall become an avenue of bloom and odour. 
The old flowers are the best and should grow carelessly in 
corners. Indeed, the ideal fortune is to find an old garden, 
once very richly cared for, since sunk into neglect, and to 
tend, not repair, that neglect; it will thus have a smack of 
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nature and wildness which skilful dispositions cannot over- 
take. The gardener should be an idler, and have a gross 
partiality to the kitchen plots: an eager or toilful gardener 
misbecomes the garden landscape; a tasteful gardener will 
be ever meddling, will keep the borders raw, and take the 
bloom off nature. Close adjoining, if you are in the south, 
an olive-yard, if in the north, a swarded apple-orchard 
reaching to the stream completes your miniature domain; but 
this is perhaps best entered through a door in the high fruit- 
wall; so that you close the door behind you on your sunny 
plots, your hedges and evergreen jungle, when you go down 
to watch the apples falling in the pool. It is a golden 
maxim to cultivate the garden for the nose, and the eyes 
will take care of themselves. Nor must the ear be forgotten: 
without birds, a garden is a prison-yard. There is a garden 
near Marseilles on a steep hill-side, walking by which, upon 
a sunny morning, your ear will suddenly be ravished with 
a burst of small and very cheerful singing: some score of 
cages being set out there to sun their occupants. This is a 
heavenly surprise to any passer-by; but the price paid, to 
keep so many ardent and winged creatures from their liberty, 
will make the luxury too dear for any thoughtful pleasure- 
lover. There is only one sort of bird that I can tolerate 
caged, though even then I think it hard, and that is what is 
called in France the Bec-d’Argent. I once had two of these 
pigmies in captivity; and in the quiet, bare house upon a 
silent street where I was then living, their song, which was 
not much louder than a bee’s, but airily musical, kept me in 
a perpetual good humour. I put the cage upon my table 
when I worked, carried it with me when I went for meals, and 
kept it by my head at night: the first thing in the morning, 
these maestrint would pipe ap. But these, even if you can 
pardon their imprisonment, are for the house. In the garden 
the wild birds must plant a colony, a chorus of the lesser 
warblers that should be almost deafening, a blackbird in the 
lilacs, a nightingale down the lane, so that you must stroll 
to hear it, and yet a little farther, tree-tops populous with 
rooks, 
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Your house should not command much outlook; it should 
be set deep and green, though upon rising ground, or, if 
possible, crowning a knoll, for the sake of drainage. Yet it 
must be open to the east, or you will miss the sunrise; sunset 
occurring so much later, you can go up a few steps and look 
the other way. A house of more than two stories is a mere 
barrack ; indeed the ideal is of one story, raised upon cellars, 
If the rooms are large, the house may be small; a single room, 
lofty, spacious, and lightsome, is more palatial than a castle- 
ful of cabinets and cupboards. Yet size in a house, and some 
extent and intricacy of corridor, is certainly delightful to 
the flesh. ‘The reception-room should be, if possible, a place 
of many recesses, which are “ pretty retiring places for 
conference”; but it must have one long wall with a divan: 
for a day spent upon a divan, among a world of cushions, 
is as full of diversions as to travel. The eating-room, in 
the French mode, should be ad hoc: unfurnished, but with 
a buffet, the table, necessary chairs, one or two of Cana- 
letto’s etchings, and a tile fire-place for the winter. In 
neither of these public places should there be anything 
beyond a shelf or two of books; but the passages may be 
one library from end to end, and the stair, if there be one, 
lined with volumes in old leather, very brightly carpeted, 
and leading half-way up, and by way of landing, to a 
windowed recess with a fire-place; this window, almost alone 
in the house, should command a handsome prospect. Hus- 
band and wife must each possess a studio; on the woman’s 
sanctuary I hesitate to dwell, and turn to the man’s. The 
walls are shelved waist-high for books, and the top thus 
forms a continuous table running round the wall. Above are 
prints, a large map of the neighbourhood, a Corot and a 
Claude or two. The room is very spacious, and the five 
tables and two chairs are but as islands. One table is for 
actual work, one close by for references in use; one, very 
large, for mss. or proofs that wait their turn; one kept clear 
for an occasion; and the fifth is the map table, groaning 
under a collection of large-scale maps and charts. Of all 
books these are the least wearisome to read and the richest 
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in matter; the course of roads and rivers, the contour lines 
and the forests in the maps—the reefs, soundings, anchors, 
sailing marks and little pilot-pictures in the charts—and, 
in both, the bead-roll of names, make them of all printed 
matter the most fit to stimulate and satisfy the fancy. The 
chair in which you write is very low and easy, and backed 
into a corner; at one elbow the fire twinkles; close at the 
other, if you are a little inhumane, your cage of silver-bills 
are twittering into song. 

Joined along by a passage, you may reach the great, 
sunny, glass-roofed, and tiled gymnasium, at the far end of 
which, lined with bright marble, is your plunge and swim- 
ming bath, fitted with a capacious boiler. 

The whole loft of the house from end to end makes one 
undivided chamber; here are set forth tables on which to 
model imaginary or actual countries in putty or plaster, 
with tools and hardy pigments; a carpenter’s bench; and a 
spared corner for photography, while at the far end a space 
is kept clear for playing soldiers. ‘Two boxes contain the 
two armies of some five hundred horse and foot; two others 
the ammunition of each side, and a fifth the foot rules and 
the three colours of chalk, with which you lay down, or, after 
a day’s play, refresh the outlines of the country; red or 
white for the two kinds of road (according as they are 
suitable or not for the passage of ordnance), and blue for 
the course of the obstructing rivers. Here I foresee that 
you may pass much happy time; against a good adversary 
a game may well continue for a month; for with armies so 
considerable three moves will occupy an hour. It will be 
found to set an excellent edge on this diversion if one of the 
players shall, every day or so, write a report of the opera- 
tions in the character of army correspondent. 

I have left to the last the little room for winter evenings. 
This should be furnished in warm positive colours, and sofas 
and floor thick with rich furs. The hearth, where you burn 
wood of aromatic quality on silver dogs, tiled round about 
with Bible pictures; the seats deep and easy; a single Titian 
in a gold frame; a white bust or so upon a bracket; a rack 
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for the journals of the week; a table for the books of the 
year; and close in a corner the three shelves full of eternal 
books that never weary: Shakespeare, Moliére, Montaigne, 
Lamb, Sterne, De Musset’s comedies (the one volume open 
at Carmosine and the other at Fantasio); the Arabian 
Nights, and kindred stories, in Weber’s solemn volumes; 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Guy Man- 
nering, and Rob Roy, Monte Cristo and the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, immortal Boswell sole among biographers, 
Chaucer, Herrick, and the State Trials. 

The bedrooms are large, airy, with almost no furniture, 
floors of varnished wood, and at the bed-head, in case of 
insomnia, one shelf of books of a particular and dippable 
order, such as Pepys, the Paston Letters, Burt’s Letters 
from the Highlands, or the Newgate Calendar. . . . 
[1884 ?] 
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